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UNPROFITABLE INFRINGEMENT NO EXCUSE. 


HE decision of the United States Court of Appeals 

in the Grant patent case, some account of which 

appears in this number, is one of far-reaching 

importance, not only to the tire trade, but every branch 

of business which in any way relies upon patents which 
may be the subjects of infringements. 

The question of the amount of damages due the pat- 
entee has always been a mooted one. Usually such dam- 
ages have been limited to the amount of profits made by 
the infringers, or to such damages as could be distinctly 
shown, based on license fees, loss of sales or diminution 
of price, caused by such infringing competition. This has, 
time and time again, resulted in completely nullifying 
such verdicts, owing to the difficulty of proving that the 
infringers made any profit, or that the patentees would 
have made sales, had there been no infringers in the field. 
Then again, in case the patentee did not grant licenses, 
the basis for damages for loss of license fees could not 


be computed. 


This decision, however, is to the effect that a plaintiff 
in an infringement case may recover what to the court 
or jury seems fair and reasonable, whether the defendant 
may or may not have made any profits, whether the de- 
fendant did or did not grant licenses and without the 
necessity, on the part of the defendant, of actually prov- 
ing loss of sales or reduction of price because of the 


infringement. 


DEMONSTRATIVE PUBLICITY. 


| a rule, public opinion is influenced through certain 

means of publicity, by letters sent direct to indi- 
viduals, by pamphlets distributed where they will do the 
most good, by newspaper articles, and by public meetings 
and eloquent speakers. A certain proportion of the people 
are influenced by these, but while each and all are to a cer- 
tain extent effective, there are many people, particularly 
among certain classes, who are not reached by such ex- 
ploitation. A band of music followed by marching men 
attracts the attention of such, and sets them to thinking, 
much as the printed propaganda does the other classes. 
That is why a parade is a good thing. It brings publicity 
to a movement. Former parades of this kind have been 
beneficial in influencing public thought. The prepared- 
ness parade to be held in New York next week is of 
value in extending public thought on this important ques- 
tion. As in the past, the rubber trade will do its share 
in making the parade a success. Indeed, it is said that it 
will contribute between two and three thousand to the 


ranks of marching men. 








THE SOLVENT NAPHTHA PROBLEM. 


HE price of gasolene, which is a present subject of 
comment, investigation and speculation, is a very 
vital question to rubber manufacturers. The fact that they 
use automobiles and motor trucks, which cost much more 
to operate, is of minor importance. Where the shoe really 
pinches is the greatly increased price of solvent naphtha, 
and—this is problematical—the lessened use of tires, in- 
ner tubes and motor accessories that may come through 
a letting up in general motoring. 
Naphtha ,from the days of Macintosh, has been almost 
a necessity in rubber manufacture. The lines most de- 
pendent upon it are cements for leather shoe manufac- 
ture and tire repair; dipped goods; spreader work, as 
proofing, rubber clothing and mackintoshes; rubber foot- 
wear; tires; druggists’ sundries and mechanical rubber 
goods. Indeed wherever any union of parts is desired, 
naphtha is the usual agent to bring it about. 
The gasolene production in the United States for 1915 
was 41,600,000 gallons. Of this, 6,500,000 gallons was 
exported, leaving 35,100,000 gallons for home consump- 
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tion. Foljambe, of the S. A. E., estimates that the auto- 
mobile trade will need 42,000,000 gallons for 1916, and 
that other industrial uses will call for 21,000,000 gallons. 

The users of this amount will be motor boats, stationary 
internal combustion engines, dry cleaning establishments, 
rubber manufacturers and chemical manufacturers. Just 
what proportion of this is used in the rubber trade is 
only a guess. Supply men off hand say from 4,000,000 
to 5,000,000 gallons. Rubber manufacturers think it is 
very much more. One who uses 3,000 gallons a day puts 
the amount at twice 4,000,000. 

Whatever the amount needed, the increased price is 
serious, not only to the dipped goods, spreader and cement 
producers, but to all rubber manufacturers. With cheap 
gasolene it has hardly been thought worth while to try 
to recover the solvent which evaporates. Now, however, 
in spreader work, that will undoubtedly be done more or 
less completely in the near future. 

The price of gasolene, which was as low as 9 cents a 
gallon in 1911, gradually rose to 16 cents, dropped back 
to 13 cents, and finally rose to 20 cents and is now 28 
cents. Nor is there any immediate relief promised. Of 
other solvents in sight, benzol is that to which the trade, 
in normal times, would turn. But its use in warfare has 
put its price so high that it is at present out of reach. 

In the meantime, economy in the use of gasolene, gov- 
ernmental investigations and cracking processes, may 
keep the price down to its present level. Of course, con- 
tinued high prices would, in time, stimulate the production 
of gasolene from natural gas and from the shales, or the 
establishment of benzol plants simply for rubber use. But 
all that takes time and the plants devoted to such work 
might not be able to compete when gasolene returns to its 
ten cent level. 


PRACTICAL PATRIOTISM. 


HERE have been many Americans who, honest and 

fair in their dealings with individuals, have taken 
“The State has 
The same 
That a 


every advantage of the government. 
no friends” was a proverb among such. 
has been true of corporations big and little. 
decided awakening has come about, however, is shown 
by the work that many business men, heretofore in- 
different, are doing to make the country better. This 
is not confined to any one industry, but a notable case 
points these remarks, and it is in the rubber trade, too. 

The federal Government needed much expert ad- 
vice in connection with aeronautics, such as balloon 
fabrics. No money was available for such work. The 
splendidly equipped research laboratory of one of the 
great rubber corporations was at once put at the service 
of the government, without cost, and the problems 


Such willing, broad-gage patriotic service is 


solved. 
one of the most hopeful signs of the times. 
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THE SEPTENNIS SYNTHETICUS. 





T is a disease that occurs in the rubber trade at frequent 

intervals, but in its most virulent form about once in 
Since the discovery of vulcanization it 
The symptoms are pro- 


seven years. 
has broken out badly ten times. 
found secrecy, feverish avarice and alternating fits of 
marked exaltation and deep depression. Its victims are 
capitalists, half-educated chemists, occasional rubber man- 
ufacturers, widows and orphans. It breaks out in widely 
separated localities. Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio have been afflicted at intervals and have both 
recovered and suffered relapses. At the moment of writ- 
The attack 


One 


ing the disease has broken out in Brooklyn. 
is in this instance not of the most virulent type. 
patient is still in a very feverish condition and bewails 


the loss of some $31,000. Another, possibly under tem- 


porary aberration, has disappeared leaving only a huge 


tank containing a sticky tar-like mixture. Federal spe- 
cialists, having been called promptly, hope to localize 
the outbreak and predict speedy convalescence if not 


the money. 


recovery—oft 


COLOR IN TIRES. 


HE non-technical press is at the moment questing for 
information as to how tires are colored. A non- 
conscientious expert could flood the country with the 
statement that tire colors were obtained by dyeing after 
vulcanization, or by the chemical action of the violet ray, 
and the tale would obtain credence. 

Instead, the reply is after this fashion, although the 
analogy is not quite perfect: For white bread the baker 
uses white flour; for brown bread, brown; for black 
And if red bread were desirable red flour 
would be used. So with tires, white rubber tires contain 
white flour (zine oxide) ; black tires, black flour (carbon 
black); red tires, red flour (sulphuret of antimony). 
There are, to be sure, many other whites, blacks and reds 
that may be used, but the principle remains the same. The 
rubber dough is simply colored by mixing a dry color in 
it before baking. 


bread, black. 





ONE OF OUR INTERESTING AND POLYSYNTHETIC CONTEMPORARIES 
advises purchasers of rubber packing to insist upon the floating 
test as a guide to its value. In other words, pure rubber and 
sulphur is what the writer believes the buyer should aim to secure. 
The facts, however, run a trifle contrary to such assumption. 
Sponge rubber floats, also rubber compounded with floating sub- 
stitute, and would last about as long in steam as a slice of Swiss 
cheese. On the other hand, rubber weighted down with plumbago, 
asbestos, infusorial earth, and other heat resisters, while it will 
sink like lead in water, will outlast and outpack anything else in 
the world. But then, no engineer would try the test anyhow. 
He buys of a friendly salesman who has bully cigars and never 
mentions water. 
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The Manufacture of Balloon Fabrics in Europe. 


Special Correspondence.* 


DOUBLING. 


INED or “doubled” fabric is so made that each of the fabrics 
L which are brought together is coated separately, one suffi- 
ciently to be gas-proof, the other but lightly gummed. After 
being prepared in this manner the fabrics are passed together 
through a “doubler,” and vulcanized. 

A buffing calender is used in lining balloon fabrics, this calen- 
der being composed of two hardened steel cylinders. The 
under cylinder is geared, while the upper one is free and 
presses on the lower one. The pressure between the cylinders 
is adjusted by weights and springs. It must be perfectly regu- 
lated, as excessive pressure causes wrinkles to form in the fabric, 
while insufficient pressure causes the cylinders to draw the fabrics 
at varying speeds and the finished material has a tendency to 
separate. 

The sheet of fabric coated with the thick gas-proof solution 
must pass over the upper cylinder of the calender, while the sheet 
coated with the thin solution passes over the lower one. In 
Germany they prefer to line or double their balloon material 
with diagonal warp fabrics. In France, on the contrary, straight- 
thread fabrics are usually employed for this purpose; in the 
latter case, the warp as well as the weft threads of both plies 
of fabric are parallel to each other. Great care must be exer- 
cised in calendering straight-thread combinations. The threads 
of both layers must be perfectly parallel and the tefsion on the 
fabrics must be even, for should some threads be tighter than 
others they will be subjected to a greater strain when in use 
and their tensile strength will be impaired. They also will 
warp and endanger the rubber connection between the layers 
of fabric. The 


open at both ends. This drum is first covered with several layers 
of thick, rubber-coated fabric, which are vulcanized at the same 
time with the balloon fabric. The object of these extra layers is 
to protect the balloon fabric from any steam that might find its 
way through the rivet holes of the drum and also prevent 
over-vulcanization of the lower layers of balloon fabric. Pre- 
vious to wrapping, the rubberized surfaces are thoroughly 
powdered with talc. In fabric colored with chrome yellow it 
is essential that it be wound so that yellow comes upon yellow, 
even if the material only has one intermediary coat of rub- 
Wrapped in this manner, fabrics colored with lead 
chromate give better colors than if the yellow surface had 
with the layer of rubber while being vul- 


ber. 
come in contact 
canized. 

Should the color of the rubber-coated inner surface be damaged, 
it is of but little consequence, but for the outer side, which ul- 
timately will be the outside of the balloon, it is essential that 
the material be perfectly uniform and yellow in color. Several 
layers of fabric rubberized on one side, or several plies of ma- 
terial rubberized on both sides, are wound with the balloon fabric 
so that the rubberized surfaces of the latter are wound against 
rubberized surfaces. Talc prevents sticking. Several layers of 
material, rubberized on one side only, are also wound over the 
whole, to prevent steam reaching the balloon fabric. When dry air 
vulcanization is used the rubberized coverings are not necessary 
and a few layers of ordinary material afford sufficient protection, 
except in cases where chrome yellow is used for coloring, 
when it is preferable to retain the gummed wrappings, for the 
least humidity that might penetrate to the fabric during vulcan- 

ization would de- 





total tensile 
strength of a 
doubled fabric is 
never equal to 
the sum of the 
tensile strengths 
of each layer; 
and _ diagonally- 
lined fabrics are 
not as strong as 
fabrics lined par- 
allel, because of 
the fact that it is 
almost impossible 
to obtain even 
tension through- 
out. By tearing 
a sample of diag- " 
onally lined fab- 
ric it is quite evi- 
dent how irregu- 
lar this fabric 
really is. But 
diagonal or cross- 
thread linings 
have their advantages, For instance, these will not allow a rent 
to spread so easily as in the case of parallel-thread fabrics, and 
are more perfectly gas-proof. 
VULCANIZATION. 

Heat-cured balloon fabrics are vulcanized in steam or in a 
steam-jacketed vulcanizer in hot air under pressure. The latter 
method is employed when colors used are sensitive to the effects 
of steam, also for silk and flax fabrics which cannot stand 
steam. When ready for steam vulcanization the balloon fabric is 
wound on a hollow iron drum, about 5 yards in circumference, and 
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A Late Type or ZEPPELIN IN FLicut (Ric). 


compose the lead 
chromate. 

Once wound 
on the _ hollow 
iron drum, the 
whole is run into 
the vulcanizer on 
a truck and the 
door is closed. 
The length of 
time mecessary 
for vulcanization 
varies with the 
thickness of the 
materials and the 
thickness of the 
rubber coating, 
-j as well as with 
Oe a the length of the 
piece, i. ¢., the 
number of plies 
wound around 
the drum. Dry 
steam vulcaniza- 
tion may require 
from 50 to 90 minutes and the temperature should never be allowed 
to exceed 133 degrees C. (342 degrees F.). When vulcaniza- 
tion is finished the drum is run out and. allowed to stand un- 
ti! the fabric is completely cool. Upon being removed from 
the vulcanizing drum the fabric should be thoroughly powdered 
with talc and then carefully brushed. Fine paraffined_ talc 
should be used. Dry vulcanization in a jacketed heater is difficult, 
as the heat often fails to penetrate all the layers of fabric. If vul- 





“The second installment of this article has just come to hand, having 
been unavcidably delayed. 








400 
canization is pushed too rapidly the outer layers are vulcan- 
ized before there is any action at all on the inner layers. A 


sheet of tin-foil inserted between the layers of fabric, and just 
as wide and as long as the fabric, will remedy this trouble and 


bring about uniform vulcanization. Even by injecting hot air 


under pressure into the heater good results would not be ob- 


tained, because the fabric is a poor conductor of heat. Low 


temperature and slow progressive vulcanization are therefore nec- 
essary. Even with this method there are differences in the de 


gree of vulcanization of the several layers of fabric 
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not be used. Benzol can only be used in a very pure state and 
then, like tetra-chloride of carbon, it is too expensive. It is im- 
portant that the bisulphide of carbon and the chloride of sul- 
phur be perfectly dry, for water decomposes the latter, generating 
hydrochloric acid and sulphur. For cold vulcanization the fol- 
lowing installation is necessary: a boxwood cylinder running in 
a long, narrow wooden trough lined with lead. 

A short time before beginning operations for vulcanizing, this 
trough is filled with a solution of carbon bisulphide and chloride 
of sulphur composed of from 1 to 2% parts of the latter for 100 
the former. The coated fabric is stretched tight and 





Ihe old time dry heater is better In this the material is parts of 
hung in the heater and slowly and evenly vulcanized. In slides over the cylinder; sufficient liquid being thus taken from 
this connection, Worrington’s continuous vulcanization oven the evlinder to cause vulcanization. Next the fabric is passed 
worthy of special over a_ heated 
mention. This - drum to evap- 
heater, which is r orate the solvent. 
popular in Eng- Then the mate- 
land, has a quad rial-is wound up. 
rangular cham- The wooden cyl- 
ber 9 feet long inder must be 
and 15 feet high, perfectly round 


at the top and 


bottom of which 
geared rollers are 

The 
placed 


arranged 
fabric is 
on a drum out 
side of the cham 
which 


ber, into 


it is drawn by 


an endless chain 





through a slit in 


the walls The 
fabric comes out ry 
of the heating 


and smooth, and 
must run true, so 
that the material 
is evenly coated. 
Otherwise a sort 
of marbled effect 
will be the result. 





Sometimes a por- 
celain trough and 
cylinder are used 

The more the 
material is wound 
the greater the 
speed, because 





chamber through 
another slit at 
the top, 
again wound on a large drum. 
pipes and the fabric passes slowly through it, making zig-zags 
It takes the fabric from 2 to 3 hours to go through 


and is 
The chamber is heated by steam 


over rollers. 
this vulcanizer. 

For very fabrics cold vulcanization is 
The usual that of a solution of chloride of 
sulphur in bisulphide of carbon. It is commonly held that 
fabrics this last. This is 
true, though not always. should not be attributed 
to the method but to the of the solution with in 
gredients which do not act properly in contact with chloride 
of sulphur. Account must be taken of the fact that chloride 
of sulphur creates reactions with other materials than rubber. 
Oxide of zinc and hydrated lime must be left out when chlo- 
ride of sulphur is used, for they give bad results. The rapidity 
with which chloride of sulphur adds itself to rubber depends 
As a solvent 


fine preferable. 


process is 
vulcanized in manner do not often 
Failure 
mixture 


upon the degree of penetration of the solvent. 
carbon bisulphide has proven best because its boiling point is 
constant and not too high (being below 212 degrees F.). 
Further, it swells the rubber, penetrating it faster than the 
chloride can vulcanize it, and thus an even, regular vulcanization 
is obtained. 

If the boiling point of the solvent is too low the rubber may 
not be very deeply penetrated; concentration increases very 
rapidly and the speed of the reaction between the chloride and 
the rubber is much increased. For this reason a homogeneous 
vulcanization cannot be expected. A too rapid evaporation of 


the solvent lowers the temperature of the surface, a sort of dew 
forms on the surface of the rubber, which decomposes the 
chloride of sulphur. Naphtha has no constant boiling point; it 
does not penetrate the layer of rubber fast enough and should 





“CAPITAINE Feper” (FreNcH Non-Ricip). 


the circumference 
of the roll is al- 
ways increasing. 
But this is of little importance, for the faster the cylinder turns 
the more vulcanizing liquid it picks up and the shorter the time 
of contact with the liquid. The material is thus perfectly cov- 
ered from the beginning to the end. 

Another method of cold vulcanization is by using the vapors 
of chloride of sulphur. The web of coated fabric is run up 
and down on rollers which keep it constantly moving in an air- 
tight room, just as for hot vulcanization. This room must be 
wider than the material and provided with a perfect, controllable 
ventilating system. 

Small heaters are placed under tanks containing chloride of 
sulphur to vaporize it. The temperature of the vulcanizing room 
must go above 77 degrees F. The vapors must not be gen- 
erated too close to the material, and it is preferable that they 
be developed to the side and near the ground. The quantity of 
chloride of sulphur is based upon the size of the room, the thick- 
ness of the rubber coating and the time. A material with 100 
grams (3.52) ounces) of inserted rubber is vulcanized in 30 
minutes with chloride of sulphur at 5 per cent. When the vulcan- 
ization is finished, ventilators are opened, or, better, hot air is 
blown into the room to drive away the fumes. The material is 
then hung up to dry 24 hours in another perfectly dry room. 
Humidity must be avoided. Hydrochloric acid gas which is pro- 
duced by dampness creates a combination that weakens the fabric 
by the formation of hydrocellulose. It is not advisable to use am- 
monia to neutralize the hydrochloric acid, for it has been proven 
by experience that an excess of ammonia has an unfavorable effect 
upon the fabric and the rubber coating. After vulcanization the 
material is measured and its weight to the meter determined. 

CAUSES OF DETERIORATION OF BALLOON FABRICS. 

Copper or its alloys coming in contact with the sulphurized 
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rubber of balloon fabrics, forms copper sulphide which rapidly 
deteriorates the rubber. For this reason, therefore, fittings and 
accessories should never be allowed to come into contact with 
the surface of a balloon. Further, rubber that has been 
handled in copper vessels should never be employed in proofing 
balloon materials. Even iron, especially when it is rusty, will 
cause trouble if it is allowed to touch rubberized balloon fabric 
for any length of time. The enormous surface a balloon offers 


to the contact of air and light is also a cause for the generation 
of sulphuric acid in the rubberized fabric of which it is made. 
One manufacturer attempts to lessen the effects of these agents 
by adding pitch, asphalt, or paraffin, to the proofing mixtures, but 











Stern View or “L’Ectarreur Conté” (Frencn Non-Ricip). 


it must also be borne in mind that the purer the rubber the better 
it will stand air and light. Another cause for the deterioration 
of balloon fabrics exists in the methods employed in bleaching 
and preparing the fibers used in the weaving of these materials. 

To preserve the balloon itself, it is important that the place 
where it is kept be as dry and dark as possible. Yellow or red 
windows are desirable for the shed or hangar in which the balloon 
or balloon material is to be kept, especially if the windows have 
an eastern exposure. Balloons should always be dried, like the 
balloon material, by natural air, but not in the sun. 
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OUR NEW NAVY DIRIGIBLE. 


‘ HE first dirigible owned by the United States Navy is shown 

here as set up in the State Armory at Hartford, Con- 
It is the first of several which it is hoped the govern- 
ment will order in its new issue of preparedness. The dirigible 
is 175 feet long, 35 feet in diameter and 50 feet high. It weighs 
5,000 pounds and has a lifting capacity of 2,000 pounds more, 
or a total of 7,000 pounds. The envelope will contain 150,000 
cubic feet of hydrogen and the craft will travel at a speed of 
35 miles an hour. The car is 20 feet long and 5 feet wide, and 
will accommodate a crew of eight. It is built so that it will 
float on water. Motive power is provided by an 8-cylinder gaso- 
lene engine operating two propellers, one on each side of the 
car. The balloon proper consists of two parts, an outer envelope 
and two inner balloonetts. The envelope is filled with hydrogen 
gas and balloonetts are to hold air which is pumped into one 
or the other or exhausted, as is needed to elevate one or the 
other end of the balloon that it may rise or descend. The entire 
strain falls upon the outer envelope, which for this reason is 
made of a very strong, double texture fabric, about 2,500 yards 
being required. This fabric was furnished by the United States 
Rubber Co., and represents a large amount of study, time, effort 
and expense. The outer fabric is cut in pieces at an angle of 45 
degrees from the line of weaving, joined together in a strip the 
same width as the inner fabric, which is run through straight 
with a warp when the two, already proofed, are cemented to- 
gether and vulcanized. Great care has been taken that there 
are no thick threads or knots, and that it is thoroughly im- 
permeable, no holes even of the smallest possible size being 
permitted. The inner fabric is dyed green and the outer, orange. 
It was manufactured under the direction of W.-A. Gibbons of 
the United States Rubber Co.’s general laboratories. The 
balloonetts are of single texture and of lighter weight, this be- 
ing feasible as no heavy strain will come upon them. The shap- 
ing of the big bags, and the setting up of the balloon was done at 
the Naugatuck factory of the company. The preparation of the 
fabric was at the Cambridge factory. We understand that the 
company is now at work upon other orders for similar fabrics 
from balloon and aeroplane manufacturers, and that it has quite 
an extensive and varied line of similar fabrics of single and double 
texture, in a variety of colors especially suited to such purposes. 


necticut. 








Untrep States Navy 


Drricrste ArrsHip DN-1. 
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Perlman Wins the Demountable Rim Suit. 


LIE tinal decision of the courts in favor of Louis H. Perl- 
T man establishing the validity of his patents, and enjoining 
the Standard Welding Co., is of great importance to the 
advantages of the demountable rim are 
well-known in the trade. The first public use 
of this invention was in June, 1905, when Thery substituted a 
new tire for a damaged one in 80 seconds, an unprecedented feat. 
patented in March of 
that year. Szisz won 
the Grand Prix in 
1906 in a Renault 
~— car equipped with 
Vinet rims. About 
1907 the Standard 
Welding Co. and 
other concerns be- 
gan making de- 
mountable rims. 
Louis H. Perl- 
man, of New York 
City, applied for a 
patent for a “re- 
movable” rim on 
May 21, 1906. This 
application was con- 
tinued and_ substi- 
tuted by another 
filed June 29, in 
which the word “de- 
tachable” 
Later “demountable” 
was advised by a 
patent examiner. 
Vinet’s patent of 1905 was cited by the U. S. Patent Office. 
need of some such invention away 


automobile trade. The 


self-evident and 


He used the invention of Gaston Vinet, 











was used. 





PERLMAN 


Lovis H 


Mr. Perlman conceived the 
back in 1900. Several times, while riding in a friend’s machine, 
he shared tire troubles with his host, and three years later the 
idea of a demountable rim shaped itself in his brain 

Mr. Perlman’s first rim was completed by July 1, 1903. The 
first real road test was on a Royal car in August, 1904, after the 
preliminary rim had been improved by Mr. Perlman in some 
particulars. To be brief, Mr. Perlman’s solution of the de- 
mountable rim problem lay in his invention of the separating 
wedge, the bolt and the nut, and the use of the short-stem lug 
and the air space between the rims. His idea was not to obtain 
the greatest measure of contact between the tire and the wheel 
rim which had been the Although Mr. Perlman 
believed he had a perfectly original invention when he entered 
the Patent Office in May, 1906, it was not until February 4, 1913, 
that his patent No. 1,052,270 was finally granted. For the better 
part of fivé years he argued and argued in order to obtain claim 
No. 10. It took him that time to convince the authorities that 
he had a mechanical improvement of a patentable character. Then 
followed more delay before claims Nos. 11, 12 and 13 were 
allowed. His persistence was needful, because. it was upon the 
infringement of claims 8, 11, 12 and 13 that he filed his memor- 
able suit against the Standard Welding Co. in October, 1913. 

Claim No. 8 covers the short-stem lug; and claims 11, 12 and 
13 cover the means for locking a demountable rim to a wheel. 
The importance of these claims so far as the whole industry is 
concerned is such that they are quoted here in fully 

8. The combination of a demountable rim having radially 


disposed clincher flanges, a tire shoe having beads engaging said 
flanges, a wedge-shaped clamping plate bearing against said 


aim of others. 


beads and adapted when moved to force said beads against said 
flanges, and means accessible from the inside of the rim for draw- 
ing the clamping plate radially toward the rim. 

11. The combination, with a wheel body, of a demountable 
rim therefor, a locking element, having a tapering portion, that 
is adapted to be moved radially and to thereby exert pressure 
against the rim outwardly radially of the wheel body, and to act 
as a wedge laterally, said locking element having an engagement 
with the wheel body whereby it may be moved radially of the 
wheel body. : 

12. The combination with a wheel and its felly, of a de- 
mountable rim therefor, a locking element having a tapering end 
that is adapted to be moved radially and to thereby act as a 
wedge laterally and exert pressure against said rim radially of 
the wheel, said locking element having a threaded engagement 
with the wheel structure whereby it may be moved radially of 
the wheel. 

13. The combination, with a wheel body, of a demountable 
rim therefor, and a locking element, having a tapering portion, 
that is adapted to be moved to exert pressure against the rim 
outwardly radially of the wheel body, and to act as a wedge lat- 
erally, said locking element having an engagement with the wheel 
body. 

Upon appeal by the defendant, the Standard Welding Co., the 
case was decided in Mr. Perlman’s favor by Judge William H. 
of the United States District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, on August 18, 1915. Later, on February 15 
of the present year, the Circuit Court of Appeals unanimously 
affirmed the decision of the District Court. On March 8, just 
passed, an injunction was issued by the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of New York by which the 
Standard Welding Co., Cleveland, Ohio, is enjoined from the 
further manufacture and sales of demountable rims. It has been 
variously stated that the Standard Welding Co. has been pro- 
ducing of late years anywhere between 50 and 60 per cent of 
the demountable rims supplied to car manufacturers. Its daily 
production has been stated to be in the neighborhood of 12,000 
rims. This gives some idea of the increased demand for this 
feature of motoring convenience. The very words of the patent 
claims and the decision of the courts make it clear that almost 
every demountable rim maker in the country is affected by the 


Hunt, 


suit. 

Starting with the Perlman patent of 1906 and tracing the files 
down to November, 1915; the official records show the issuance 
of 52 so-called demountable rim patents—that is to say, for rims 
specifically designated as demountable; but, as a matter of fact, 
one will find nearer a thousand related rim patents. Curiously, 
15 of the demountable rim patents appeared in 1913, the very 
year that the Perlman patent came out; and there were 13 others 
of this class, so officially designated, in the succeeding year. In 
1915 ten were issued. These facts help to give the reader some 
idea of the inventive activity in this particular field and show how 
firm a grip the demountable rim has taken upon ‘both the manu- 
facturer and the motoring populace. While many of these in- 
ventions have been developed to a point, and a number of them 
placed upon the market, still but few of them have survived the 
test of service. According to one authority, the principal local- 
wedge types of demountable rims that have received general 
application are the “Stanweld,” “Empire,” “Fisk,” “Firestone” 
and “Michelin.” Of course, there are others. 

The rim problem has engaged the attention of automobile en- 
gineers and inventors ever since the machines gained popularity. 
The files of the United States Patent Office show 746 patents of 
all classes dealing with rims of one kind or another, and this leads 
logically to the broad question of the history of rim manu- 
facture. As has been said by one of the foremost rim makers 
in this country: “There is no question that ease was the greatest 
force back of the designing of a quick-detachable, demountable 
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rim. The old style rim, when puncture or blow-out occurred, 
many times meant hours of work in the putting on of new 
tires. With many rims it was necessary to send the wheel or 
car to the garage, before changes could be made. When a car 
owner started on a tour, or even on a short trip, he never knew 
whether he would reach his destination or not. All that is a 
thing of the past. The quick-detachable, demountable rim has 
removed the principal worry of motorists.” 

The rise of the demountable rim commercially dates back 
hardly more than five years when judged by a widespread de- 
mand. In the succeeding interval a very large percentage of 
car owners have either bought machines already equipped with 
rims of this sort or have later supplied them. This is easily ex- 
plained. Tire changing has been one of the car owner’s most 
troublesome bugaboos in the past. We have all seen him toiling 
by the roadside—sometimes under a broiling sun or in a pelting 
rain. and universally in anything but a pleasant mood. The de- 
velopment of the demountable rim altered all this; it made it 
possible for a damaged tire to be quickly removed, replaced by 
a good one, and then carried home to be repaired at leisure. In- 
stead of working for half an hour or more to make a change, 
the substitution can now easily be effected inside of ten minutes. 
It is not a case of putting on a new tire and pumping it up, 
but, instead, the speedy adjustment of a tire already inflated for 
service. And it is alse claimed that the demountable rim obviates 
the necessity of using over-sized tires, because the wedge feature 
and the initial loose fit make it simply part of the process to 
take care of the excess. 

The present-day demountable rims are adaptations of the 
clincher rim of unit construction, so universally employed about 
fifteen years ago. It will be remembered that the beads of the 
earlier pneumatic tires were extensible to facilitate seating the 
tire within the clincher rim. Stability was added to the tire by 
stiffening or wiring the beads, and as these could not be seated 
readily within the clincher rim of unit construction, then came 
the separable rims out of which evolved the different so-called 
quick detachable rims. But the quick detachable rim did not 
obviate the pumping up of the new tire, although it did make it 
possible to remove a damaged tire and to put a good one on the 
wheel; but the substituted tire had then to be inflated more or 
less laboriously. A notable gain in convenience and simplicity 
was secured by the adoption of the demountable rim in place of 
the purely quick detachable rim, and in time followed what came 
to be known as the quick detachable, demountable rim. In the 
case of the demountable rim we have only to loosen a few bolts, 
six or eight, as the case may be, to make a change, and with 
equal speed another rim, bearing an inflated tire, can be shoved 
in place and locked firmly by the bolts. 

Mr. Perlman has associated with him in this enterprise men 
prominent financially, and men well known in the automobile 
industry. Two manufacturing plants have already been secured 
and contracts have been signed to supply prominent automobile 
manufacturers with rims. Mr. Perlman estimates that the re- 
quirements for the season of 1917 will amount to one million sets, 
and he is confident that by August next the company will be in 
shape to supply that demand. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION COTTON MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL 
MEETING. 

The National Association of Cotton Manufacturers held its 
annual meeting April 26 and 27, at the Copley-Plaza, Boston, 
Massachusetts. The principal address on Wednesday was by 
Frank A. Vanderlip of New York City, its subject being “Foreign 
Commerce in American Textiles.” 

During the Thursday session many subjects interesting to 
the textile industry were ably treated in carefully prepared 
addresses by experts in their several lines of work. In the after- 
noon, S. W. Stratton, Ph.D., Director, Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C., read a paper on “Tests of Cotton Yarn and 
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Fabrics,” with illustrations. Then followed a paper, “The 
Washington Conference and Its Relation to Tire Fabric and 
Other Testing Requirements,” by William D, Hartshorne, Chair- 
man of Committee D-13, of the American Society for Testing 
Materials. 





FIFTH NATIONAL TEXTILE EXHIBITION. 

The Fifth National Textile Exhibition and Third National 
Power Shows occupied the Mechanics’ Building, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, during the week of April 24-29. A very interesting 
program was arranged, and the exhibits of textile machinery 
and allied trades were fully representative of this great industry. 

Among the exhibitors the following firms, whose names are 
well known to readers of THe INDIA Rupper Wor.p, were noted: 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester, Massachusetts; Amer- 
ican Tool & Machine Co., General Electric Co., Morse Chain 
Co., and Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.—all of 
Boston, Massachusetts. The exhibition was well attended, and 
many new and improved forms of mechanism were shown for 
the first time. The exhibits represented the most important col- 
lection of textile machinery that has ever been arranged for 
public exhibition 


AUTOGRAPHIC FRICTION TESTING MACHINE. 
HE Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., has developed 
an autographic machine for testing the adhesion or “fric- 
tion” between the plies of canvas in rubber hose, belting, etc. 

The machine is operated by a % horse- 
power worm geared shunt motor, which 
is belted to a cone pulley. A worm on 
the pulley shaft drives a worm wheel 
which is geared to a spur inside of the 
vertical steel column. This spur drives 
a steel rack, to the upper end of which 
is attached the movable grip. From the 
top of the machine is suspended a spring 
which carries at its lower end a fork for 
holding the test piece. Between the 
spring and fork is a pencil holder, in front 
of which is a drum carrying a paper 
chart on which the record is drawn. 

The capacity of the spring is 40 pounds, 
the extension being 1 inch for 10 pounds 
pull. The drum is driven by a cord 
which passes over a small guide pulley 
and thence to a spool on the spur gear 
shaft. The surface speed of the drum is 
the same as the rate of separation of the 
plies of fabric being tested. 

The method of testing rubber hose is 
as follows: a 1-inch section is fitted over 
a mandrel and placed in the fork 
suspended from the top of the machine, 
and the detached end of the fabric is 
secured to the lower grip as shown. 

To test rubber belting, a l-inch strip 
containing 2 plies is used; the plies are 
separated for a short distance and the 
ends secured in the two grips, the upper 
grip being a clamp held in the fork above 
mentioned. 

As separation of the plies takes place 
the pencil makes a continuous record on 
the drum, showing the adhesion between 
| the plies of fabrics at all points of the 
fabric being tested. 
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European Pneumatic Tire Sizes. 


RANCE was the pioneer country in the manufacture of 
F automobile tires and used millimeter dimensions conform- 
ing with the metric system which also originated in that 
country. All Europe followed the French lead by using metric 
measurements in manufacturing automobile tires. 
field later, but, instead of metric meas- 
urements, inch sizes were adopted. So today there are French 
or metric tire sizes universally used in Europe while inch sizes 
lis state of affairs is regrettable, and the 


America entered the 


prevail in America. TI! 
probabilities are that for a long time to come American and 
European tire makers will continue to use different standards. 
Nevertheless, with the tremendous impulse which the war has 
given to the export trade in American automobiles and auto- 
mobile tires, and in view of the universal movement in favor 
of standardization, it is of interest to briefly review the evolu- 
tion of European practice and tabulate those sizes now gen- 
erally in use, together with their equivalents in inches. 
EUROPEAN SIZES. 


Not many years ago, when the automobile industry was still 
in its experimental stage, practically every constructor built his 
own shops and made wheels best suited 
regardless of 


in an 


product entirely in his 
to the characteristics of his machine, 
styles and sizes used by other builders. This 
unlimited range of tire sizes and designs which tire manufac- 


general 
resulted 


turers were obliged to produce and for which the motorist had 
to pay. 

With the growth 
mobilists to have a minimum of difficulty in obtaining tubes and 
casings to fit their machines, automobile makers were grad- 
ually obliged to follow the lead of certain large concerns which 
had many machines in public use and for which dealers could 
In other words small automobile manu- 


of the industry and the desire of auto- 


afford to stock tires 
facturers, to satisfy their customers had to adopt sizes used by 
those makes of automobiles that were most widely distributed 
This was a first step towards standardization, but the number 
of tire sizes remained very large. 

\ leading European automobile tire manufacturer publishes 
a catalog listing tire casings and inner tubes in 38 different 
metric dimensions, besides 6 American sizes in inches. Many 
of these tires are made in an extra strong and heavy variety 
under the name of limousine tires which are not included in 
the 38 sizes and this list does not include what are known as 
tires, that is to there is no 815x120 millimeter 
variant of the 815x105 millimeter tire. So that, taking ac- 
count of the great number of odd sizes still in use, it can be 
safely said that at least 50 different sizes of pneumatic auto- 
mobile tires are now on the European market. The following 


table gives the European sizes most widely used, together with 


oversize say, 


their equivalents in inch measurements: 
FRENCH OR METRIC TIRE SIZES. 


Sizes in Millimeters Equivalents in Inches. 








Interior Section Interior Section 
Diameter. Diameter. Diameter. Diameter. 
710 90 27.95 3.54 
760 90 29.92 3.54 
810 90 31.89 3.54 
870 90 34.25 3.54 
910 90 35.83 3.54 
765 105 30.12 4.13 
815 105 32.09 4.13 
875 105 34.45 4.13 
915 105 36.02 4.13 
820 120 32.28 4.72 
880 120 34.65 4.72 
920 120 36.22 4.72 
895 135 35.24 5.32 
935 135 36.81 5.32 


PNEUMATIC TIRE STANDARDS. 

Many efforts have been made in Europe to 
standardize tire sizes. The principal reason of this non-success 
has been because of the number of cars made under old con- 
ditions and which are stil] in use. 

In England, during 1913, T. H. Woollen of the Society of 
Motor Manufacturers and Traders, initiated and carried 
through the work of reducing the number of standard rim 
sizes to 20 that would take 38 standard tire sizes. As there 
were 38 standard tire sizes, and several oversizes as well, with 
only 20 rims to accommodate them, in many cases two different 
standard sizes of tires would fit the same rim. 

In 1915, the Tire Committee of the S. M. M. T. suggested 
reducing the number of tire rim sizes to 10 standards while 11 
different sizes would be standardized for the tires themselves. 
Of this range of tires two of the smallest would fit the same 
rim while for each of the others there would be a correspond- 
he suggested tire standards are shown in the fol- 


BRITISH 


unsuccessful 


ing rim 
lowing table: 


PROPOSED BRITISH STANDARD SIZES. 


Equivalents in Inches, 





Sizes in Millimeters. 
A 


aed — 
Interior Section Interior Section 
Diameter. Diameter. Diameter. Diameter. 
* 700 25.5 3.14 
700 85 27.5 3.34 
7710 90 27.9 3.54 
760 90 29.9 3.54 
810 90 31.9 3.54 
815 105 32.1 4.13 
820 120 32.3 4.72 
880 120 34.6 4.72 
895 135 35.2 5.31 
935 135 36.8 5.31 
915 175 36.0 6.88 


* Fits 650 x 65 millimeter rims. 

* These tires fit the same rim. 

These standards are now before the Engineering Standards 
Committee, a semi-governmental institution which regulates 
3ritish mechanical and electrical standards, and are now await- 
ing the final decision of this official body. 

COLONIAL SIZES. 

The proposed British standards, above given, do not include 
sizes that are specially made for rough service in the Colonies 
and known as Colonial sizes. The following sizes are most in 
demand: 

COLONIAL TIRE SIZES. 


Sizes in Millimeters. Equivalents in Inches, 
A == 


Ome Ee ee =, 





Interior Section Interior Section 
Diameter. Diameter. Diameter. Diameter. 
1,010 90 39.76 3.54 
1,020 120 40.16 4.72 
1,080 120 42.52 4.72 
1,000 150 39.37 5.91 
1,050 150 41.34 5.91 
Some British tire manufacturers consider a 915x105 milli- 


meter (36.02x4.13 inches) tire as a Colonial size. 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 

The lessons of the war have emphasized the advantage of 
standardization, and reports from both France and Germany 
indicate that serious efforts will be made in these countries at 
least to standardize tire sizes after the war. All recognize that, 
although standardization pushed too far may lead to the stifling 
of originality, it is preferable to a chaos of tire sizes which 
leads to confusion and difficulty in obtaining air tubes and 
to mention the fact that lack of standardization 


casings, not 
makes tires more costly. 
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Hard Rubber in Automobile Construction. 


HE following interesting and instructive paper by McCon- 

nell Shank, manager of the hard rubber department of 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, was read at the 

meeting of the Cleveland Section, Society of Automobile Engi- 
neers, held at Cleveland, Ohio, December 17, 1915: 

Although rubber of the hardness of an automobile bumper 
or of a solid tire is often referred to as “hard rubber,” that term 
as used in this paper refers to rubber compounds hard enough 
to be machined and polished. In Europe hard rubber is known 
as “ebonite.” “Vulcanite” was originally a trade name for a 
certain compound, but is now synonymous with “ebonite” or 
“hard rubber.” “Vulcanized rubber” is a term often applied to 
such compounds, but speaking accurately, soft as well as hard 
rubber is vulcanized. 

Vulcanized rubber compounds may be hard by reason of 
either a more complete chemical combination of the rubber with 
sulphur or the presence of ingredients other than rubber and 
sulphur. While the degree of hardness is controlled in both 
ways, the completeness of the combination of the rubber with 
sulphur is usually the greater factor. The finest grade of soft 
rubber, such as is found in a good rubber band, may contain 
95 per cent rubber and 5 per cent sulphur and may have been 
vulcanized two hours, at a constant temperature. The finest 
grade of hard rubber such as is found in a good comb or foun- 
tain pen may contain 75 per cent rubber and 25 per cent sulphur 
and may have been vulcanized ten hours at the same tem- 
perature. 

PROPERTIES OF PURE HARD RUBBER. 

For the many purposes for which hard rubber may be used 
in automobile construction there are many qualities. The prop- 
erties of hard rubber vary with the quality, of course. An idea 
of the properties of the various qualities can best be gained by 
taking as a standard and noting the variations of what might 
be called “pure hard rubber,” which contains practically no in- 
gredients other than rubber and sulphur. 

Pure hard rubber ranges in specific gravity from 1.12 to 1.25. 
On account of the large percentage of sulphur necessary for 
proper vulcanization, it is impossible to make hard rubber with 
a specific gravity much less than 1.12. Hard rubber of fair 
——— quality will usually have a specific gravity of 1.25 
to 1.40. 

The finest grades of hard rubber have a tensile strength as 
high as 7,000 pounds per square inch of cross section. Battery 
manufacturers who make tensile tests on their jars usually re- 
quire a tensile strength around 3,500 pounds. 

The United States Navy hard rubber sheet specifications which 
require a fair commercial quality, call for a dielectric strength 
of 10,000 volts per 1-32 inch of thickness. Some battery manu- 
facturers test their jars electrically with a pressure of about 
25,000 volts alternating current for % inch of thickness. The 
finest hard rubber will withstand twice that voltage. 

Hard rubber compounds, except some that contain organic 
substances other than rubber, are moisture proof. Pure hard 
rubber is unaffected by most chemicals. Concentrated nitric and 
sulphuric acids, carbon bisulphide, aniline and benzol are the 
only chemicals used largely in a commercial way that affect it 
at ordinary temperatures. As compared with soft rubber, hard 
rubber deteriorates slowly. 

Hard rubber compounds before they are vulcanized are usually 
of about the same consistency as soft rubber compounds, that 
is, they are of about the same consistency as stiff chewing gum. 


EFFECTS OF TEMPERATURE VARIATIONS. 


Pure hard rubber has a greater coefficient of expansion than 
most other substances, either organic or inorganic. In cooling 
from the ordinary temperature of vulcanization to 70 degrees F. 
it shrinks about 2 per cent. In molding, this shrinkage is not 
altogether uniform, so that regardless of how accurately the 
cavities of a mold are finished, the goods have to be turned, 
ground, buffed or polished after they are molded according to 
the accuracy of dimensions and character of polish required. 
The coefficient of expansion of pure hard rubber after it has 
once cooled is .00004278 per degree F., or about six and a half 
times that of steel. 

At a temperature of 150 degrees F. pure hard rubber softens 
perceptibly. At 212 degrees F. it becomes so soft that it can 
be easily bent, and at 240 degrees F. it becomes leathery, so that 
it can be readily cut with a knife. Upon cooling, it remains 
in the shape in which it was bent and shrinks slightly from its 


original size. When warmed again it tends to return to its 
original shape. Each time it is heated and cooled it shrinks 
less than the previous time until after a few times the shrinkage 
is negligible. While this is the effect of heat upon most hard 
rubber compounds, it is possible to make them withstand the 
action of heat to a much greater extent by scientific com- 
pounding. 

On account of its resilience, hard rubber machines less readily 
than would be expected, but with good grades fine work can 
be done. In general, the better the grade, the more easily it 
can be worked. A good quality of hard rubber readily takes 
a fine jet-black polish. This color and polish are fairly perma- 
nent, but not absolutely so, for even the finest quality takes on 
a slight greenish tint, especially after it has been exposed for 
a long time to the bright sunlight. When the finish becomes 
dull or discolored, it can be restored by buffing and polishing. 

On account of the large percentage of sulphur in hard rubber 
compounds, and the comparatively long time and high tempera- 
ture under which they are vulcanized, it is impossible to make 
hard rubber in the large variety of colors in which soft rubber 
can be made, for the high temperature and sulphur tend to 
discolor pigments. Hard rubber can be made in a commercial 
way in black, red and intermediate shades. It cannot be made 
of a clear white color at all, and most of the other colors are 
not usually attempted. 

The quality of hard rubber may be determined roughly by 
superficial examination in many ways—by its color and texture 
as shown by a polished or freshly-broken surface, by its strength, 
by the ease with which it machines, and by the toughness, color 
and grain of a shaving. The best way is to whittle it slowly 
with a knife, noting the color and toughness of the shaving. 
—— practice, one can judge hard rubber fairly accurately in 
this way. 

The parts of an automobile that may be made wholly or in 
part from hard rubber may be divided into three classes— 
handles, parts for the ignition system and battery parts. 


RUBBER HANDLES FOR AUTOMOBILE SERVICE. 


In the first classification may be included handles for starting 
cranks and controller levers, caps for radiators and gasolene 
tanks, and steering wheels. For these parts hard rubber is de- 
sirable on account of its strength, attractiveness and permanence 
of finish. Hard rubber for handles is usually molded except 
where the quantity required is so small as not to warrant the 
expense of a mold. 

Hard rubber parts for automobiles are molded in two ways— 
from soft-metal or from hard-metal molds. Soft-metal molds 
are made from a matrix. The molds are stackea and clamped 
in racks and the vulcanization is done in a heater of the type 
formerly used for tires. Hard-metal molds for hard rubber are 
usually made from iron or steel the same as are those for 
bumpers and other soft rubber goods. The vulcanizing is also 
done in hydraulic presses. 

For hard as compared with soft rubber, a long time is re- 
quired for vulcanization so that for large production a great 
many mold cavities are required. With a comparatively inex- 
pensive matrix it is an easy matter to make as many molds 
as may be required, but cavities in an iron or steel mold are 
expensive. Soft-metal molds have the advantage, therefore, of 
low cost of mold equipment, but they warp and stretch so that 
it is impossible to do nearly as accurate work with them as 
with hard metal molds. Furthermore, they will not withstand 
pressure and the result is that goods made of the same com- 
pound from hard metal molds under hydraulic pressure 
show greater strength. With hard-metal molds there are less 
defective goods and the work can be better arranged, so that 
iron or steel molds are the best, except where the quantity re- 
quired is small. 

Hard rubber steering rims have been used for the past ten 
years. The first ones were made entirely from hard rubber and 
screwed on the spiders. The screws did not hold well enough 
in the hard rubber and this led to the use of a hard rubber cov- 
ered steel tube, also fastened to the spiders with screws. Objec- 
tion was then raised to the projections beneath the rim where 
the arms of the spider joined it. This resulted in the use of the 
integral construction in which the hard rubber is molded on 
the rim of the spider. This type of rim is a little heavier than 


wood and more expensive, but it looks well when new and re- 
mains practically unchanged after years of use, without atten- 
tion of any kind. 
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The parts in the ignition system that may be made wholly 
or in part from hard rubber are distributor blocks, collector 
rings and brush holders for magnetos, terminal connections and 
miscellaneous parts for magnetos, coils and switches. These 
parts are molded, as a rule, and the comments already made 
concerning the superiority of hard-metal over soft-metal molds 
apply. 

It is a comparatively easy matter to make these parts from 
material that will withstand 10,000 volts per 1-32 inch of thick- 
ness and the insulation problem is therefore not difficult. To 
furnish material that will withstand a jump spark is another 
problem, for the heat of the spark tends to carbonize the rubber. 
The Germans are able to furnish a rubber compound that in 
this respect seems to be superior to any it has been possible to 
produce in this country 

HARD-RUBBER PARTS FOR BATTERY EQUIPMENT. 


Parts for batteries include hard rubber jars, covers, vents, 
bushings and separators. The more complicated hard rubber 
covers must be molded. The less complicated ones may be 
molded or cut from hard rubber sheet. The greater accuracy 
of dimensions that can be maintained with hard-metal molds 
is of greater advantage here than in connection with the parts 
previously mentioned. Most of the other parts must be finished 
after they are molded in order to give them the required ac- 
curacy of dimensions or character of surface. It is customary 
to grind the edges of molded covers fairly accurately to dimen- 
sions, but to leave the other surfaces practically as they come 
from the molds. To finish the other surfaces would greatly in- 
crease the cost of manufacture. In other words, molded covers 
must be molded fairly accurately, and this can be done more 
satisfactorily with hard-metal than with soft-metal molds. 

Flat covers are usually cut from sheet, but when large in size, 
and the quantity required is large enough to warrant the cost 
of equipment, it is often advantageous to mold them When the 
same compound is used, a stronger cover can be made by mold- 
ing than by cutting it from sheet, and this is a factor in de- 
termining the better method of manufacture in order to produce 
a cover of a given quality. 

The cost per cover for operating the molds is practically the 
same, regardless of the size of the cover. Consequently it often 
happens that of a certain type of flat cover it is most economical 
to cut the small ones from sheet and to mold the larger ones 
Hard rubber sheet from which covers are made is vulcanized 
between layers of tin in hot water. These sheets are about 
20 x 48 inches, the exact size, of course, being determined so that 
there may be no excessive waste at the edges. 

Battery manufacturers are probably more inclined to econo- 
mize beyond the point of safety in the cost of covers than of 
other parts of a battery. The hard rubber cover is so small 
that the addition of a cent or two in the cost of material makes 
a considerable difference in its strength, and often a cent or two 
may make a very great difference in the breakage in service 

METHODS OF MAKING VENTS. 

There are two types of hard rubber vents in common use, 
plain molded and blown. The “plain molded” is made in the 
same manner as the other molded parts previously mentioned. 
The “blown” vents are made hollow by the expansion of water 
or other liquids on the inside, this expansion being caused by 
the application of heat during vulcanization. It is more ex- 
pensive to mold goods when they are hollow. More expensive 
material is required. Of course, in some designs it is essential 
that vents be made hollow, but wherever it is possible in order 
to reduce costs, vents should be so designed that all holes and 
irregularities can be made by the means of molds 

Such items as hard rubber terminal bushings and vent exten- 
sions are usually cut from hard rubber tubing, although here 
again if the design is complicated and the quantity involved is 
large it is more economical to mold them. 

Hard rubber rods and tubes are made in much the same man- 
ner as soft rubber tubing that does not have cloth insertion. It 
is squirted through a die while hot, the die forming it into the 
desired shape. The material is then buried in soapstone, proper 
care being exercised to insure its being kept straight, the hard 
rubber rod by the way it is packed, and hard rubber tubing by 
mandrels on the inside. The standard length for hard rubber 
rod and tubing is 30 inches. As it comes from the process of 
vulcanization it is fairly rough and not altogether uniform in 
dimensions. With a grinding machine of rather simple design, 
hard rubber rod and tubing can be ground accurately to out- 
side dimensions and polished at no great expense. The actual 
cost of manufacture, per pound, of ground and polished hard 
rubber tubing varies according to the weight per foot, that is, 
according to the diameter and thickness of wall. This is due 


to the fact that labor cost for grinding and polishing depends 


upon the length and number of pieces rather than upon the 
weight. The hole in hard rubber tubing can be kept accurately 
centered only by turning it on a mandrel in the lathe with a 
special grinding machine, which, of course, increases the cost 
considerably. 

TYPES OF BATTERY SEPARATORS. 


In lighting and starting batteries, hard rubber separators have 
been almost altogether supplanted by treated-wood separators. 
Battery manufacturers tell us that with a battery of a given 
size they can get a higher discharge rate with the wood than 
with the rubber separators, and that if they used the latter they 
would have to increase the sizes of their batteries. 

Separators manufactured in Europe are usually made from 
corrugated perforated hard rubber sheet, or from perforated 
sheet with ribs molded integrally upon it. The corrugated sep- 
arator is not altogether desirable because it will flatten out in 
service. The separators with the ribs molded integrally with 
the sheet have been too expensive for most American battery 
manufacturers. At the present time, however, hard rubber 
manufacturers are aiming to reduce their costs of manufacture 
for that type to a point where battery manufacturers can afford 
to use them. 

Ribbed hard rubber separators as they are made in this coun- 
try today usually consist of hard rubber sheet partly cured and 
perforated, and ribs vulcanized on the sheet afterwards. This 
type of separator is more durable than are the treated wood 
separators, while the separator with ribs molded integrally is 
still more durable. 

Hard rubber jars as used in this country are formed over 
mandrels and vulcanized while still on the mandrels. The jars 
are not put into molds, but are simply wrapped with a layer of 
tin on the outside. The rubber manufacturer is frequently asked 
if this wrapping could not be dispensed with, thereby decreasing 
the cost of manufacture. The tin, however, is not a great item 
of expense, because it can be used over and over again. It 
serves to hold the jar in shape during the vulcanizing process, 
and offers a convenient means for branding, for it is only nec- 
essary to make the impression with a die, and that is held by 
the tin in the compound while the jar is being vulcanized. With- 
out the tin the jar would have a rough instead of a fairly smooth 
and well polished surface, dimensions could not be so well con- 
trolled, and the expense of straightening the jars after vulcani- 
zation would just about offset the cost of using the tin. 


THICKNESS OF JAR WALLS. 


The thickness of wall required for a hard rubber jar in auto- 
mobile work in order to give the proper service, depends upon 
the quality of rubber used. Walls ' inch thick are now fairly 
standard for starting and lighting work. Walls 3/32 inch thick 
are sufficient, provided the rubber compound is good enough. 
In fact, 1/16 inch thickness of wall, if only the finest grade of 
materials were used, might be satisfactory, but so thin a wall 
is not recommended because such thin material is difficult to 
handle satisfactorily in the manufacture of a jar, and the per- 
centage of defective jars is too great. 

There is a tendency on the part of some battery manufacturers 
to use walls 3/32 inch thick in the smaller batteries for the 
smaller and cheaper cars. While the weight per cell of the ele- 
ments is, of course, smaller for a smaller battery, these batteries 
are usually used on small cars where the spring suspension re- 
lieves the ordinary strains upon a hard rubber jar to a less ex- 
tent. To give the same service, the hard rubber jar for the small 
battery should have as thick a wall as in a large battery. 


JAR BREAKAGE CAUSED BY ASSEMBLING. 


A great deal of the breakage of hard rubber jars in service 
has been due not to the quality of the jar, but to the way it was 
assembled. If the wooden boxes are not square and fairly rigid, 
the bottom of the jar is frequently only partly supported. This 
is also true where the sealing compound is not distributed uni- 
formly over the bottom of the battery box. In such cases a jar 
even of good quality will break either at the bottom or in the 
wall at the point where the top of the bottom rib joins the 
wall. 

PHYSICAL AND ELECTRICAL PROPERTIES. 


Many battery and rubber manufacturers have been inclined to 
talk loosely about tensile strength, elongation and dielectric 
strength. Statements in this connection mean practically noth- 
ing unless all the test conditions are known. To say that a hard 
rubber jar has, a tensile strength of 3,600 pounds or more, does 
not necessarily mean that it is a serviceable jar. The tensile 
strength of a jar will vary according to the temperature of the 
test piece at the time the test is made. The usual temperature 
is 70 degrees F. At a lower temperature a piece of hard rub- 
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ber of a given composition and hardness will have a higher, and 
a piece at a higher temperature, a lower tensile strength. 

A tensile test will vary as much as 25 per cent, according to 
the type of machine upon which the test is made. The faster the 
pull, the greater will be the tensile strength as indicated by the 
machine. To insure anything like accurate results, a motor- 
driven test machine should be used. 

Furthermore, the tensile test will vary according to the amount 
the piece has been vulcanized. A compound that has been vul- 
canized until it is very hard will have a much higher tensile 
strength than the same compound vulcanized less. A jar with 
high tensile strength is usually too hard and brittle to give sat- 
isfactory service. 

The results of elongation tests will vary according to the shape 
of the test piece, its temperature and the amount it has been 
vulcanized. The slower the speed of the test machine, and the 
higher the temperature, the greater will be the elongation. The 
harder the compound is vulcanized the smaller will be the elon- 
gation. The distance between the jaws of the test machine is 
usually taken as the basis of elongation tests. If the test piece 
is of uniform cross section, the percentage of elongation will be 
lower than if the test piece is of the usual shape, that is, small at 
the center and large at the ends. There is also the slippage in the 
jaws to contend with if the distance between the jaws is taken 
as the basis. To insure accurate elongation tests, the basis should 
really be the distance between two given points on a piece of 
uniform cross section. 

The electrical test on a hard rubber jar is usually made by 
placing it on a mandrel inside a frame, the mandrel and frame 
being respectively the positive and negative poles. The results 
here will vary according to whether the current used is alter- 
nating or direct, the length of time during which the current is 
applied, and, in the case of alternating current, its frequency. 


RIGID SPECIFICATIONS REQUIRED. 


When battery manufacturers adopt specifications for hard 
rubber goods, there is an inclination to make them too rigid. 
Jars may be rejected that would really be more serviceable than 
many that might pass the test. A certain specification might call 
for a tensile strength of 3,600 pounds and an elongation of 3 
per cent. A jar might have a much larger percentage of rubber 
than would be necessary to meet these specifications if it were 
cured to the degree of hardness necessary to meet them, or 
might happen to be slightly under-vulcanized so that it would 
have a tensile strength of only 2,500 pounds or an elongation of 
as much as 10 per cent. Such a jar, although rejected, would 
be more serviceable than a jar that would just meet the specifi- 
cations. 

It will be well to add a word of caution regarding the so-called 
flexible jars. Any rubber manufacturer can furnish a hard rub- 
ber jar that is flexible when it is new by simply making it from 
the compounds used in the manufacture of a rigid jar, but vul- 
canizing it for a shorter length of time or at a lower tempera- 
ture. Such jars were put into service as many as seven or eight 
years ago, but their use was discontinued. They were flexible, 
and almost unbreakable when new, but were more easily affected 
by the acid than the ordinary rigid jar, and hardened up rapidly 
with age and from the effect of the acid, to the point where they 
were more brittle than if they had been vulcanized to the usual 
degree of hardness in the first place. 

With flexible jars, therefore, the problem is to furnish a jar 
low enough in price to be used in a commercial way that will 
not become brittle too rapidly with age, and that will not 
harden so as to make it unserviceable. Whether any given jar 
meets these requirements is something that can be determined 
only by actual service for the ordinary life of a battery. 

Hard rubber parts as they are now used in automobiles vary 
greatly in designs and sizes, and it is necessary that the hard 
rubber manufacturer have an enormous investment in special 
equipment. Costs could be materially reduced if these parts were 
standardized. There is already considerable standardization of 
hard rubber parts as used by railroads, and while in automobile 
construction standardization could not be carried to the same 
point, there is no reason why it could not be carried further than 
at the present time. 

DISCUSSION. 


R. J. Nightingale, sales manager, Willard Storage Battery Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, then said: “We use the test on hard rubber stor- 
age battery jars exclusively, not so much to test the quality of the 
jar as to find the defects in workmanship. It has been our ex- 
perience that the greater percentage of leaky jars was caused 
by breakage in transit to us from the jar manufacturers or fail- 
ure of the jar where the workman had rolled the seams. The 
high voltage test does find defective seams and breaks, as well 
as thin spots in the walls of the jars. 





WHY WOOD SEPARATORS ARE USED. 


“We have been told by the speaker that, because of their cost 
storage battery manufacturers do not use rubber separators. 
‘This ts not a fact. Wood separators are used in preference to 
wooden and rubber sheets, or all rubber separators, because the 
cell is of higher internal resistance with the rubber sheet or rub- 
ber separators. If we were to construct a starting battery with 
wooden separators and rubber sheets, it would be necessary for 
the car manufacturer, in order to maintain the same voltage 
characteristics at the lower temperatures, to purchase a battery 
of 50 per cent greater capacity than is the one he now has in 
which only wooden separators are used.” 





8. A. E. ELECTRICAL VEHICLE DIVISION CONSIDERS BATTERY-JAR 
DIMENSIONS. 

A meeting of the electric vehicle division was held on Feb- 
ruary 25 in the offices of the Society of Automobile Engineers 
29 West Thirty-ninth street, New York City. Aside from sea 
bers of the division and the standards committee staff, there 
were present representatives of five of the leading storage bat- 
tery manufacturers. 

The chief work of the meeting was in regard to dimensions 
of storage battery jars, as a preliminary to standardizing dimen- 
sions of trays to facilitate the interchange of batteries. 

The work of the meeting was tentative. and has not been 
formally approved by the division. 
were as follows: 


The suggested dimensions 


Heights, high-rib jars................. 1354 inches. : 
GE TOs os 6 eile oc sida 12 7/16 inches. 
PRM vino hoe gc sose aes Test 6'@ inches. 


1g inch. 


No conclusion was reached as to the length, which is variable, 
depending upon the number and thickness of plates. This prob- 
lem was discussed at length, and plans were formulated for a 
tabulation of present practice to be submitted in an attempt to 
arrive at a reasonable list of standard lengths. This tabulation 
has now been prepared by a member of the division. It shows 
forty-five variations in the length between 2 and 8% inches. It 
is suggested that the list be reduced to 27 lengths with 234-inch 
sediment space, and to 15 lengths with 134-inch sediment space. 

The division is thus making real progress toward a standard 
which promises to be of great value to the electric vehicle 
industry. 

Another matter before the division is a revision of the present 
standards for charging receptacles consisting in a lengthening 
of the sleeve and insulating members. 


8S. A. E. ADOPTS STANDARDS RELATING TO RUBBER. 

At a meeting of the Society of Automobile Engineers held in 
New York City, January 5-6, recommendations for new and re- 
vised standards were made. Those on insulated wire and cable, 
rubber hose and clamps, industrial truck tires and solid tire 
diameters were published in detail in THe InprIA Rupper Wor p, 
February 1, 1916. These recommendations have now been 
adopted in their entirety by the letter ballot of the voting mem- 
bers, which was closed on March 6. 





A PILLOW VENTILATOR. 
A pillow full of light, fresh feathers affords an exceedingly 
comfortable head-rest, but the feathers are apt to 
become heavy and matted owing to lack of ventila- 
tion. A device designed to afford the necessary inlet 
of air consists of a small spool-like ventilator made 
of rubber, with holes at each end. In use several of 
these are sewed in each end of the pillow ticking. 
[The H. O. Canfield Co., Bridgeport, Connecticut. ] 





Replete with information for rubber manufacturers.—Mr. 
Pearson’s “Crude Rubber and Compounding Ingredients.” 
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Foreign Import Duties on Boots and Shoes. 


test the 

In the first 
umn contains 
of 


following table, corrected to April 1, 1916, shows the 
duties on rubber boots and shoes of all 
from the 


oreign import 

descriptions, 
United States 

Owing to the frequency of tariff 


- 1 E 


imported into the various countries 


rates, etc 


changes the figures and in- to be 





rates 





prior sending more extensive shipments. 
column is given the country, while the next col- 
the articles with notes regarding surtaxes, basis 
The third column specifies whether the weight is 


to 


taken as gross or net and the last column gives the ad 





formation given in this table should be periodically verified. It valorem duty and the rate of specific duty in United States 
is also advised that small trial shipments be made in order to currency. 
Duty (U. S. 
Countries, Articles and Remarks. Weight. Currency). 
EuROPE 
Austria-Hungary ......eseeees: Shoemakers’ wares, with textile goods, per 100 pounds....... Net $1.23 
BOMEGEE 6 occ cccccccccscoeccece Manufactures of india rubber, ad valorem............. pa Net 10% 
Sulgaria Ordinary rubber boots and shoes (galoshes), per 100 pounds (ine lude s 20 per cent surtax)...... Net $10.53 
Other rubber boots and shoes, per 100 pounds (includes 20 per cent surtax) Ss adbceeve Net $21.06 
Denmark Rubber boots and shoes, with textiles, per 100 pounds—including inner packing...............6. 9 eeees $6.09 
France Rubber footwear lined with felt, wool or any partly woolen cloth, per 100 pounds Net $13.13 
Rubber footwear lined with cotton, hemp or flax cloth, per 100 pane Net $10.51 
Footwear with soles of rubber, per pair ETT TTT TTP eT TTT TTT CLIT Te TT TTT i eee $0.14 
Germany . ee¢ece Footwear, with or without rubber soles—Unvarnished, ~~ 100 pounds ea Net $7.57 
Varnished, per 100 pounds ode Net $10.82 
Great Britain Ee CUP 60. Be bine s vi 40064 06 ta00w task ieeens $ia% Free 
Greece Galoshes of rubber, per 100 sounds. ead 7 Net $59.50 
Italy Rubber footwear, lined or trimmed with stuffs, per 100. Mitte ded dv cuteaud Verh vb stagae Net $24.13 
Other rubber footwear, per 100 pounds pveas Net $4.39 
SE: 2g pawns cavesseutds Rubber footwear, ad valorem. Net 5% 
DE ond ds pean an epeuedete ee I, SI oo on, od nen ae podeewecio due Gukessddetes teudiwacteuetamaee Net $12.18 
PERN cncccodcseccosccoss ee Cs tr ia wind concevesccsveccedesedwence Net $20.73 
POUGIRMER ccccccccccccceccces ny eS Ld. ks i wale oon on be bas ee eweuns Sales pelbmbdas canto weduatbetels eis $10.53 
PD... i a« cece dcebessesuete Se OO ass onaue'eonecs ébbny doe eodbeakertabadtnsenes teceakhsdnéban) .. stated $26.35 
Servia ccccccccccscscccccsocese Rubber footwear, per 100 peunds Net $12.28 
BIBER coccccceccocsecvccosccses Rubber otwear, per 100 pounds ae $26.32 
Sweden -Rubber footwear, per 100 pounds Net $12.18 
Switseriand .ccccccccccccccces Rubb Ae rer I, «500 tne 8 dc ceed we Ws Oheneene be enadddde Ses 405sbeeEeKE Gross $26.32 
Turkey . eines en — \rticles of india rubber and gutta percha, ad valorem ........e..+:. asudtedwebebeestseeecasdetaes . eanet 30% 
NortH AMERICA 
Canada and Nova Scotia. Rubber boots and shoes, ad valorem ee eeceeseevccescces PITTI TTT TTT te oceses 32% % 
Boots, shoes, slippers, tennis shoes and insoles of any material not " specified, ad valorem pecten b600 37"%4% 
Imports of articles inve iced at prices less than the market value in the country from which 
exported, are liable to a “dumping” duty of 5 per cent if such articles are alse made in Can 
Ga 
Newfoundland : Footwear and all manufactures in part or in whole of india rubber or gutta pesein, ad valorem, 
including 10 per cent surtax..... 2.0... ccc cceessceecees seeecee o® eeees 44% 
SoutTH AMERICA 
Argentine Rubber footwear—includes surtax of 2%—duty based on valuation of $54.79 per 100 pounds. . Gross 40.8% 
Footwear of cloth and rubber, whose sole measures 25 centireters (9.84 inches) or less, duty 
based on valuation of $3.00 per dozen, includes surtax of 2 per cent.......esceeeceeesees 40.8% 
Same footwear, larger sizes, duty based on valuation of $7.00 per dozen, includes surtax of 2 per 
cent . . . ee COTES OOH HERES EHH DEE HO EH HEHEHE SETHE SEE EES EEE ° 40.8% 
Bolivia Rubber footwear for men, surtax of 15 per cent is included, based on valuation of $36.00 per 
dozen pairs. ee 506 UN SFr 66 0606586608 HOE OKR 604d 000040 55065 OCE ESE OS SS SSE EED 16.75% 
Rubber footwear for women and children Oveniae, rubbers, boots, lined or not, including 
surtax of 15 per cent, based on valuation of $1.55 per pound seacs 46% 
Footwear for women and children with exterior lining with or without interior Boing, tatedinn 
surtax of 15 per cent, based on valuation of $2.27 per pound ceeccoeccecesees 46% 
Brazil! Rubber footwear—based on value of milreis as $0.245—per 100 pounds .............0e-es00+: $5.18 
Rubber goods, combined with tissues of cotton, wool or linen, based on value of milreis as $0.245 
per 100 pounds... SUESPECED ORs eh 600 70b04s 6 bN06S 1OEES 66CESE HEED EVOL EdenesoeeEbanes $12.07 
Chile otwear of any material, for sports, based on valuation of $3. 63 per » pound. esbrenndbanteneos 40% 
Shoes or overshoes, top boots, boots or tips of rubber, with or withovt i- terior lining or exterior 
part of wool or other material, finished or not, for the rain—based on valuation of $1.815 
POE POG cove ddeccccscescccccscndcccescens 000 0bsere sees ee ee ese vocercses seusceucesese és 
Ecuador Rubber footwear, including surtax of 125.5 per cent, per 100 pounds ...........60ce eee eeeeeees Net 
Paraguay Rubber footwear, based on valuation of $54.79 per 100 Leones including weight ‘@ container. .... Gross 
Mther footwear (same as for Argentina) od 6.6 bleeds oetudd une 8éuee bh eennens 
Peru ; Rubber footwear, including weight of inner packing; at ports of Callao, Salaverry, Paita and Pis- 
eg gg TI ITTET TTT CTT Gross $31.90 
At other ports—surtax of 8 per cent ‘ Gross $31.32 
Uruguay Rubber footwear, based on valuation of $5.17 per dozen pairs—surtax of 14 per cent included.... ..... 54.7% 
Venezuela Rubber footwear, including surtax of 56.55 per cent. .......ccccccccccccccececcctsccecerees Gross $34.30 
ASIA 
China er ROS, De GUE DOs cdceweccccecccosccessecs eb oedbebondeeneseuciesyense desea ededn Net $4.88 
Rubber shoes, per dozen pairs... F : WETTTTTTTT Tir Te Sadquateves cuss wnesetes Net $1.22 
EE. “2 nck nase reantecuctacs a I SE es ne an o0J ove. ceeecs cvecescéeedeecdccntest dtuseeescémeeueewece Net $18.82 
Rubber shoes, Si TE cog O00 bowed ob ve cess acct cavebenen Net $21.79 
Rubber over-shoes, per 100 pounds Net $19.43 
OCEANIA: 
REE. nae ccee buccccecetoted Galoshes, rubber sand boots and shoes and plimsolls, ad valorem ..cccccccessccecccscesescess eeden 30% 
kvubber gum ard wading boots, ad valorem... ecccecccos an 60 10% 
New Zealand ....ccessess «+++sRubber footwear, ad valorem...........- otebhaneses » 33% % 
AFRICA: 
South Africa ..... ccccccccccoo meer Seetwens, OF VENOM sc ccccccccccccccccccccccceccecceeeeceseceeocosececcococcecececces Hy age 20% 
With a minimum per pair of 
DEO 40 c0e chased biCGh Eb ORed een oe teceeconescsonseesdasur GunwccdacdbacasetbeuGeatasnssce ~  “tbusi $0.18 
WMS «ccssece os TTT TTT TTT TTTTTTTTITITITITITI LITT TL eee $0.12 
CUE dco ck Sab ee kus eSe ste cdnesee cenccvesedsescedccces PTOTTTTITT TTT TEE ee $0.06 
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RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS IN THE BRITISH 
SHOE INDUSTRY. 





ECENTLY quite a number of samples of rubber soles, heels, 


tips, etc., have been brought before my notice from different 

manufacturers for inspection. The majority of these rubber soles 
and heels are of the cheap grades for use in the manufacture of 
cheap footwear. The majority of heels used in making cheap 
footwear are of the “cushion type,’ which has a small piece of 
leather, cut the same shape as the cushion, but smaller, attached 
inside the rim or edge of the cushion. 

The following data gives some idea of the quality of the 
heels, soles and studs used in the cheap footwear factories. 

No. 1 is for red seat studs about % inch in height by % inch 
in diameter. 





, Per cent. 
Old door mats, pram tyres, gas pipes............ 64 
Raw rubber 4 
Codd rings 2 
Sulphur 5 
Preparation 10 
Whiting pieew ees aw eeneten 3 
OC EOE IEE OT Oe ee 3 
Red oxide ....... bev bwteXeias sadbbanentniaae we 5 
ee "ccs o's aceite aadinneames taeda te 3 


ls! 


No. 2 is that of a grey mixing used in heels: 


30 = parts prams and mats, etc 
Y% part raw rubber. 

2 parts sulphur. 

5 parts preparation. 

1 part white substitute 

2% parts whiting. 


No 3 is that of a mixing without any new rubber at all: 


30 parts prams and mats. 
2 ~=parts sulphur. 

5 parts preparation. 

2% parts whiting. 

1 part white substitute. 


No. 4 was also a grey mixing used for cushion heels. 


30 ~=parts prams and mats. 
% part raw rubber. 
Y part golf ball shells. 
2% parts sulphur, 
5 parts preparation. 
3 i 
1 


4 parts whiting. 
part white substitute. 


No. 5 was found to be the best of a series of poor samples 
of rubber soles, and consisted of a grey mixing as follows: 


15 parts prams and mats. 
1% parts raw rubber. 

4% part golf ball shells. 
parts sulphur. 

% parts preparation. 
parts whiting. 

% part white substitute. 


howto 


The reader will no doubt have come to the conclusion by the 
time he has perused these mixings that the shoe trade can be 
catered for by a low grade of rubber commodities indeed. The 
mixings were prepared by grinding the old door mats, perambu- 
lator tires, etc., and passing the resulting mass through a fine 
riddle, and then mixing with an equal weight of tar. These 
mixings gave constant trouble when they were applied to the 
shoe, as they were very crumbly, and when the operator at the 
stitching machine tried to sew the heel or sole to the boot the 
groove made by the rubber manufacturer in the mold all broke 
out when the needle passed through. 

Shoe manufacturers, of course, cannot expect to get superior 
quality goods at the price they pay. 

[The foregoing contributed to “The India Rubber Journal,” by 
Fred Ashworth, a well-known English analyst -and consulting 
chemist, is interesting as throwing a side light on one of the 
old-time prejudices of rubber manufacturers, in favor of ground 
vulcanized scrap in the place of reclaimed scrap. It can be used, 
of course, and if a binder like tar is added, it may be sheeted and 
molded, but it would be a better product if the old pram tires, 
codd rings, etc., were put through an adequate reclaiming proc- 
ess before use.—Editor.] 


RUBBER TRADE INQUIRIES. 





HE inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 
theless, they are of interest, not only in showing the needs 

of the trade, but because of the possibility that additional infor- 
mation may be furnished by those who read them. The editor 
is therefore glad to have those interested communicate with him. 


[161.] A correspondent wishes to know where he can pur- 
chase white castor oil substitute and black Russian substitute. 

[162.] Prices and samples of “Vulcoleine” have been re- 
quested. 

[163.] Addresses of concerns making apparatus for the con- 


densation of naphtha vapors are requested. 

[164.] An export inquiry for 2,200 pounds of commercial 
gutta percha tissue, such as used by tailors, has been received. 

{165.] An inquiry comes from Holland -for machinery for 
making imitation rubber tiling. 

[166.] A manufacturer wants to know where he can secure 
rubberized mummy silk. 

[167.] Names of American manufacturers of gutta percha 
tissue are desired. 


TRADE OPPORTUNITIES FROM CONSULAR REPORTS. 

An East African firm desires to receive catalogs, price lists 
and full information from American manufacturers of rubber- 
type printing sets. Report No. 20,553. 

Communication with American manufacturers of rubber shoes 
and arctics is desired by a firm in Norway. Report No. 20,640. 

An Italian concern would like to be placed in touch with 
\merican manufacturers of erasers of all kinds. Report No. 
20,658. 

An inquirer in Norway desires to be placed in touch with 
\merican manufacturers of brown, blue and black waterproof 
cloth for raincoats. Report No. 20,728. 

A Swiss firm wishes to communicate with American 
facturers of hygienic rubber goods. Report No. 20,730. 

Representation is desired in Central America for American 
manufacturers of suspenders, garters, raincoats, rubber over- 
shoes and other articles. Report No. 20,772. 

An applicant in Spain wishes to receive catalogs and full in- 
formation from American manufacturers of rubber goods. Re- 
port No. 20,774. 

A Norwegian import firm would like to be placed in touch 
with American manufacturers of rubbers and arctics. This firm 
is prepared to give an immediate order for from 100,000 to 
200,000 pairs and desires the agency for the whole of Norway. 
Report No. 20,831. 

Quotations are desired by a Swiss firm from American manu- 
facturers of rubber gloves for acid, electrical and medical pur- 
poses, rubber-lined canvas hose, high-pressure hose for pneumatic 
tools, vacuum-brake hose, garden and steam hose, gas tubing, 
rubber mattings, fishing trousers and stockings, 
Report No. 20,851. 


manu- 


beer tubing, 


galoshes and rubber boots. 


“KANTLEEK” SEAMLESS WATER BOTTLE. 


A hot water bottle is a source of comfort and heal- 
ing in many human ailments, and a corresponding 
source of discomfort and distress if it leaks. The 
cemented seams of the usual type of water bottle are 
apt in time to open up or split, with a consequent 
leakage that, however small, renders them unfit for 
use. 

As will be seen in the accompanying illustration, 
the “Kantleek” seamless water bottle is molded in 
practically one piece of rubber. The rubber is 
claimed to be of exceptional quality, and the bag is 
guaranteed for two years. [The Seamless Rubber 
Co., New Haven, Connecticut.] 
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SERIES of researches on the synthesis, structure and 
vulcanization of caoutchouc has been carried out by I. L. 
Abstracts follow from the “Journal of 


(March 31) 


METHOD OF COLD VULCANIZATION, 


Ostromyslenski 

the Society of Chemical Industry” 
NEW 

of a primary or secondary aliphatic amine with a 
metallic oxide either natural and 
synthetic caoutchoucs or considerably lowers the temperature of 
vulcanization. In the presence of such mixtures, vulcanization 
takes place at the ordinary temperature. The process is espe- 
cially rapid with chemically pure caoutchouc obtained synthetical- 
ly. In the air or ordinary molds the vulcanization occupies from 
three months, according to the purity of the 
With natural the vulcaniza- 
two to six months at the ordinary tem- 


\ mixture 


accelerates vulcanization of 


a few weeks up to 


original caoutchouc caoutchoucs 


tion requires trom 
perature 
Vulcanization by means of trinitrobenzene or benzoyl peroxide 
also takes place at ordinary temperature, no special catalyst being 
necessary. Oxides of zinc, magnesium, and particularly lead ac- 
celerate the action when the nitro-compound is used, but these 
oxides retard cold vulcanization by benzoyl peroxide and also 
diminish the value of the vulcanized material. When trinitro- 
benzene is used, time is saved by preliminary heating of the mix- 
ture at 122 to 140 degrees F., or by preparing it with hot rolls. 
Rolling with benzoyl peroxide must be carried out at the ordinary 
Cautious heating 
of the mixed mass at 86 to 176 degrees F., for 10 to 40 seconds 


is also necessary in this case, but access of air must be avoided. 


temperature, otherwise a sticky mass results. 


AND METALLIC OXIDES ON THE VULCANI- 
CAOUTCHOUC, 


\MINES 
ZATION OF 

In a mixture of caoutchouc, sulphur, amine and metallic oxide, 
the sulphur and the amine first react with formation of the corre- 
This reaction proceeds only in the presence 
of a catalyst such as an The unstable thiozonide then 
transmits its sulphur to the caoutchouc, the amine being re- 
generated, or the aminic residue, under the influence of the oxide, 
uniting with a fresh portion of sulphur to give thiozonide. The 
The metallic oxide catalyses 


ACTION OF 


sponding thiozonide. 
oxide 


process is one of double catalysis 
the formation of the thiozonide of the amine, which in turn accel- 
erates the formation of the caoutchouc thiozonide and so catalyses 
the vulcanization. Only amines give 
thiozonides and these are also the only amines which catalyse 
the vulcanization of caoutchouc. Thiozonides of aromatic amines 
are relatively stable compounds, incapable of functioning as 
sulphur carriers. An explanation is thus afforded of the observa- 
tion that aromatic amines have practically no catalytic action on 


primary and secondary 


the vulcanization of caoutchouc. 
From Bernstein’s observation that the ordinary vulcanization 
of caoutchouc proceeds at the ordinary temperature under the 
action of ultra-violet light, it is concluded that, in the absence of 
air, this light activates sulphur by converting it into thiozone 
The vulcanization is then effected partly by the latter and partly by 
the ozone formed simultaneously. Thiozone is also formed when 
ordinary sulphur is dissolved in a primary or secondary aliphatic 
amine, such as piperidine with a side chain, and the solution 
either heated for 20 to 50 minutes with lead oxide in a reflux appa- 
ratus on a water bath, or left at the room temperature. 


VULCANIZATION OF BY HALOGEN COMPOUNDS. 

In the formation of vulcanite-like substances by the action of 
bromine, iodine or iodine bromide on caoutchouc, the first phase 
of the change consists in the formation of the caoutchouc halo- 
The unchanged caoutchouc then absorbs this new com- 


CAOUTCHOUC 


genide 


What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing. 


pound or forms a swollen mass with it. This process may also 
be carried out by treatment of the caoutchouc with its halogenide. 
The latter acts either freshly prepared or old. All three halo- 
genides of either natural or synthetic caoutchouc may be em- 
ployed. Caouprene chloride or bromide exert a similar action on 
caoutchouc. The products obtained from the chloride are espe- 
cially valuable because of their great stability and relatively low 
elastic point, and are easily obtained chemically pure. The 
amount of caoutchouc used need not exceed 7 to 10 parts per 100 
parts of caouprene chloride. Similar vulcanization is effected by 
the action of the hydrochloride of natural caoutchouc, but not by 
that of aluminum chloride. The products obtained by the above 
methods have the black color of ordinary ebonite, are electrical 
non-conductors, may be scratched with the nail, keep well even 
in moist air, and take a high polish. 
NATURAL GAS AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER. 

In recent investigations by Singer, natural gas below the freez- 
ing point was subjected to successive pressures, according to 
“Le Caoutchouc & la Gutta-Percha.” The first compression, 
of 3% atmospheres, yielded liquids having a density of 0.6935 
to 0.6720; and those of the second compression, of 24 atmos- 
pheres, showed a specific weight of 0.6365 to 0.6160. 

The first part contained 30 per cent of pentane, 30 per cent of 
hexane and 7 per cent of butane. The second part was composed 
of ethane, propane and hexane, and appeared to be similar to the 
gas oil studied by Colson. 

These products may serve as low cost material for transforma- 
tion into isoprene or butadiene. 





METHODS OF ANALYSIS. 


ANALYSIS OF VULCANIZED RUBBER GOODS. 
HE following scheme for analysis is reported by J. A. S. 
Morrison of Glastonbury, England: 

The usual estimations are: rubber resins, free sulphur, mineral 
matter, vulcanized rubber and rubber substitutes. 

Russer Resins.—Rasp the sample into small pieces; weigh out 
4 grams and extract with acetone in a Soxhlet extractor for two 
days. Dry the extract at 212 degrees F. and weigh. This extract 
contains the rubber resins and free sulphur, the latter being esti- 
mated in the extract as described later. The total extract minus 
the free sulphur gives the rubber resins. Keep the residue from 
the extraction in order to determine the rubber substitutes. 

MrinerAt Matter.—To determine the mineral matter, 1 or 2 
grams of the sample are boiled with 50 cc. of nitrobenzene in a 
fat flask with air reflux. It is then cooled and washed into a 300 cc. 
tall beaker with a mixture of 2 vols. sulphuric ether and 1 
vol. ethyl alcohol. Dilute to about 250 cc. with this mixture, stir 
and stand over night to settle. Viscous deposits are due to in- 
sufficient ether, and more should be added if these occur. Filter 
the insoluble matter on a tared filter, dry and weigh. This gives 
organic matter insoluble in nitrobenzene plus mineral matter. 

Wash the tared filter with warm dilute hydrochloric acid. 
Wash out acid with water, dry and weigh. Finally ash the paper 
and residue and weigh ash. Ash plus loss due to hydrochloric 
acid washing gives total mineral matter. The extraction with 
hydrochloric acid is carried out in order to extract carbonates 
as such. 

The difference between the total nitrobenzene residue on the 
tared filter and the total mineral matter gives the organic matter 
insoluble in nitrobenzene. Carbon if used as a filling will be in- 
cluded in this figure. 
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Free SuLPHUR.—Take acetone extract (rubber resins) in a fat 
flask, moisten with water and cautiously add 25 cc. fuming nitric 
acid, cooling the flask in ice. Then gently warm and finally digest 
on steam bath, using a funnel as cover. 
plete wash into a porcelain dish with a few cc. of fuming nitric 
acid and evaporate off all the acid. All the sulphur is now con- 
verted into sulphuric acid. Intimately mix the mass with 5 grams 
of a mixture of 3 parts sodium carbonate and 2 parts potassium 
nitrate; moisten slightly with water and mix well. Cover with 
a large dish and heat over a low flame till white. Cool and take 
up with concentrated hydrochloric acid, evaporate to dryness 
twice to precipitate silica and then finally dissolve in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, filter and precipitate as barium sulphate. Calculate 
to sulphur. This gives the figure for free sulphur. 

Russer Susstitutes (Oxipizep Om, Etc.).—The residue from 
the acetone extraction in the determination of rubber resins is di- 
gested with 100 cc. approximately half normal alcoholic potash 
for 4 hours at 140 to 158 degrees F. Pour off through a filter and 
digest residue twice with warm alcohol. Mix filtrate and alco- 
holic washings and evaporate off nearly all the alcohol. Take up 
the residue in a little cold water, transfer to a separating funnel, 
acidify and remove the fatty acids with ether. Ether extract is 
then taken to dryness and weighed. This gives fatty acids of 
oxidized oils, and is taken as the percentage of rubber substitutes. 

Vutcanizep Rupper.—This is obtained by subtracting the sum 
of the other determinations from 100. 

Torat SutpHur—The method is the same as that described 
under free sulphur only one uses the original rasped rubber. The 
difference between total and free sulphur gives combined sulphur, 
but as this is included in vulcanized rubber, it is seldom sepa- 
rately expressed. 





FREE SULPHUR IN RUBBER INSULATION. 

The method for determining free sulphur in vulcanized rubber 
insulation as developed by Emile Baldeschwieler is as follows: 

The weight of the finely divided sample varies, but generally 2 
grams is sufficient. It is extracted for 8 to 10 hours in a Soxhlet 
apparatus with acetone at 131 degrees F. The apparatus is then dis- 
connected, the excess of solvent evaporated, and the flask dried at 
131 to 140 degrees F. Fuming nitric acid to the amount of 60 cc. 
is then added to the residue in the flask, which is covered with a 
watch glass, and contents boiled gently until most of the red 
fumes have been expelled. 

The flask is then uncovered and a small pinch of potassium 
chlorate added to the boiling liquid. Continue the addition of 
small amounts of potassium chlorate until the liquid is entirely 
clear. When the greenish color has disappeared, remove the 
flame and cool the flask in ice water. If properly conducted the 
operations will yield a clear liquid with white flakes or a lump 
of paraffin floating on top. 

This is separated by filtration and the filtrate, evaporated nearly 
to dryness, is taken up with hydrochloric acid. The operation is 
repeated several times to drive off the nitric acid. Dissolve the 
residue in water, add lIcc. dilute hydrochloric acid and filter into 
a 500 cc. beaker. Make up to 400 cc. with water, heat to boiling 
and add, drop by drop, a slight excess of a 10 per cent solution 
of barium chloride. Filter and weigh as barium sulphate. 





DIRECT DETERMINATION OF RUBBER IN VULCANIZED RUBBER 
GOODS. 


A combustion method for the direct determination of rubber 
in vulcanized rubber goods has been developed by Robert W. 
Belfit. It is simple, quick and accurate for high grade com- 
pounds and preferable to those direct methods which depend 
upon the formation of compounds, the exact formule of which 
are not constant or controllable. 

The author states that his method is at present restricted to 
positively high grade stocks, which do not contain lampblack, 
reclaimed rubber or rubber substitutes. The method gives the 





When action is com-~ 


percentage of rubber too high in the presence of ground leather, 
egg albumen or other organic compounds insoluble in acetone, 
water and dilute hydrochloric acid. 

In detail the procedure is as follows: 

The sample is ground so that it will all pass through a 20-mesh 
sieve while but 20 per cent passes through a 40-mesh sieve. 
Then, 2 grams are extracted in a weighed tube for 5 hours with 
acetone kept continually at the boiling point. The tube con- 
taining the residue is inserted in an oven, kept at 212 degrees F., 
and a current of dry carbon dioxide is passed through the tube 
in order to aid rapid drying and prevent oxidation. The dried 
sample is weighed, and the percentage loss in weight calculated. 
About one-half of this extracted sample is weighed into a 
250 cc. Erlenmeyer flask, and is cautiously boiled for 30 min- 
utes with 150 cc. of hydrochloric acid (1 to 5 by volume). In 
this process all carbonates are driven off. 

The liquid is decanted through an alundum crucible and the 
residue is washed three times by decantation with water at 
about 140 degrees F., then washed ten more times with warm 
water. The residue is now placed in a tube and dried in a stream 
of dry carbon dioxide at 212 degrees F. for two to four hours. 
The tube is then removed and cooled in a desiccator. 

This dry residue is next transferred to a weighing tube, from 
which 0.3-gram samples are weighed for combustion. The com- 
bustion is carried out in approximately the same manner as for 
any organic compound, except that no reduced copper spiral is 
used, as the water and nitrogen oxides are absorbed in a con- 
centrated solution of potassium dichromate in sulphuric acid. A 
vessel of small volume is necessary for this solution, or otherwise 
it is almost impossible to displace all of the carbon dioxide after 
the sample has been completely burned. Beyond this tube is 
placed a U-tube containing zinc dust to absorb all possible acid 
gases other than carbon dioxide. The potassium hydroxide ab- 
sorption bulb is next and last in the train. The rubber substance 
is burned in a stream of oxygen, and the potash bulb is always 
weighed when full of oxygen. 

This method on pure, fine Para gum gave 96.16 and 96.57 per 
cent. 

The value 0.96 is taken as the figure by which the weight of 
caoutchouc should be divided in order to obtainn the weight of 
the rubber from which it came. 





HASTENING EVAPORATION. 

A piece of block tin tubing is made into a coil, which is put 
into a water bath, and to one end is attached a rubber tube con- 
necting to a source of air. To the other end is attached a tubing 
connected to a right-angle glass tube, and which is passed through 
a stopper held in a clamp on a ring stand. By raising and lower- 
ing the clamp the distance of the air outlet from the surface 
of filtrate can be regulated. B. Freeman, of Clemson College, 
South Carolina, states that the heated air in the coil will hasten 
evaporation 50 per cent. 





SCHOLARSHIP IN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. 

The Chemists’ Club of New York City announces the estab- 
lishment of a scholarship fund, the income from which, approx- 
imately $500 per year, is to be devoted to assisting financially 
deserving young men to obtain education in the field of industrial 
chemistry or chemical engineering. This scholarship has been 
endowed by Dr. Victor G. Bloede, a prominent manufacturing 
chemist of Baltimore. Its benefits will be open to properly qual- 
ified applicants without restriction as to residence. and may be 
effective at any institution in the United States, which may be 
designated or approved by the Chemists’ Club. 

All inquiries should be addressed to the Bloede scholarship 
committee of the Chemists’ Club, 50 East 41st street, New York 
City. Applications for the academic year 1916-1917 should be in 
the hands of the committee on or before June 1, 1916. 
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CHEMICAL TREATMENT OF RUBBER. 
THE UNITED STATES. 

DeEVULCANIZING Ruspper. No. 1,178,483. Samuel E. Allen, as- 
signor to the Empire Rubber Co.—The process of devulcanizing 
rubber by subjecting it to a bath having a boiling point above 
392 degrees F., and containing oil derived by distillation from 
pine wood. 

Propucinc CAouTCHOUC 1,178,721 
Hofmann; Konrad Delbruck and Kurt Meisenburg, assignors to 
Farbenfabriken Vorm Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld, Germany 

-The process of producing a composite caoutchouc substance 


SuBSTANCES. No. Fritz 


which comprises mixing a hydrocarbon of the butadiene series 
with about an equal amount of caoutchouc and polymerizing the 
hydrocarbon in such mixture to give a composite caoutchouc 
substance 

UNITED KINGDOM. 
100,038 (1916). N. G 
made by impregnating linen 


LEATHER. No Scheuer, 
Copenhagen.—Artificial leather is 
duck with linseed oil or a varnish to which a little siccatif and 
Vienna red have been added, drying and sticking the sheets to- 
gether with a mixture of 4 kilos heated wood tar pitch, 2 kilos 
india rubber dissolved in benzene or the like, 4 kilos Vienna red 
mixed to thick consistency with French turpentine, and 2 kilos of 


ARTIFICIAL 


powdered cork. The compound sheet is finally passed through 
pressure rollers. 
CANADA. 

VutcanizinGc Process. No. 167,203. Paul I. Murrill, assignor 
to the Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited. Same as 
United States patent No. 1,166,777. Tue InpiaA Rupper Wor-p, 
February, 1916 

VULCANIZATION 167,204. Paul I. Murrill, 


assignor to the Canadian Rubber Co., Limited. 
Bone oil is added as an accelerator of the vulcanizing agent. 


AcceLeraATor. No. 
Consolidated 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

RECLAIMING RuBBER FROM Tire Faprics. No. 478,280. C. De 
Villers. The process consists in treating the rubber-coated waste 
fabric with boiling hot tetrachloride of ethane in two stages 
The free sulphur is removed by a brief treatment, the solution 
of the rubber is accomplished by a second extraction with fresh 
solvent. 

SPONGY 
Goldsborough 
ducing a porous or spongy coagulum and fixing the pores by 
(Tue InptA Rupper Wor tp, July, 1915.) 


Ruppser. No. 478,369. P. Schidrowitz and H. A 


Coagulating rubber latex under conditions pro- 


vulcanization. 
THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

No. 285,138 (1912). The material to be 

waterproofed is treated hydrocarbons yielding synthetic 

gums by known process of polymerization. The result is a more 

uniform impregnation with gum than is possible with the use 


WATERPROOF FABRICS 
with 


of gum solutions 


“BALATA" FROM NORTHERN NIGERIA. 


Institute has examined a sample of “balata” 


It contained considerable mois- 
color; 


The Imperial 
rubber from northern Nigeria 
vegetable impurities; 
only slightly elastic and very sticky. 
26 per cent impurities by washing. Analysis of the 
showed 49.2 per cent caoutchouc, 47.4 per cent resin, 
cent protein and 0.7 per cent ash. 

The caoutchouc isolated was almost black and 
inferior physical properties. The “balata” rubber of northern 
Nigeria is probably derived from Ficus vogelii, the preceding 
data being in accord with the analyses, made by the Imperial 
Institute, of samples of the product obtained from this tree in 
Gambia and the Gold Coast 


white to red in 
The sample lost 
residue 
24 per 


ture and was 


tenacious ; 


when showed 


LABORATORY APPARATUS. 


LIQUID SPECIFIC GRAVITY BALANCE. 
SPECIAL torsion balance has been perfected, designed 
especially for readily determining the specific gravities of 
The results are obtained direct from the reading of the 
The scale 


A 


liquids. 
beam without the use of loose weights or calculations. 


a ow 





e200 


is adapted for specific gravities from 0.7000 to 1.4000, and is ac- 
curate to the fourth decimal place. 

The operation of the scale is extremely simple. The bottle is 
filled with the liquid, wiped thoroughly clean on the outside and 
Balance is secured by means of the slide 
[Christian Becker, 


placed upon the scale. 
weights, and the result read from the beam. 
New York City.] 





BURETTE ATTACHMENT. 


A simple attachment to a stop-cock burette enables the oper- 
ator to control perfectly the flow of reagent during titration. 
The discharge may be regulated from a series of 
drops to a fraction of a drop, as may be required at 
the end of reaction, when too much may spoil the 

work of hours. 

The device does not interfere with the ordinary 
use of the burette. It consists of an arm attachable 
to the stop-cock and an adjustable stop arranged 
around the burette. [E. P. Curtis, New York City.] 





ANOTHER SYNTHETIC RUBBER SCHEME. 
A writ of attachment against the property of 
Knut C. Widdeen, of Brooklyn, New York, has 
been issued to recover $31,200 advanced to him by 
the backers of his alleged synthetic rubber scheme. 
It is alleged that Widdeen claimed he had a proc- 
cess for making synthetic rubber at a cost of 
15 cents a pound, and that a demonstration was 
given in Brooklyn, where a big vat was shown containing 
some sticky substance which Widdeen described as_ rubber 
made by his process. The proposition was to form a com- 
pany to be called the Northern Rubber Corporation, with 
a capital of $100,000, later to be increased, Widdeen claim- 
ing that it would be easy to make 10,000,000 pounds of 
rubber per year, and offering the plaintiffs 51 per cent of the 
capital stock for $31,200. The plaintiffs, Kuno B. Heberlein and 
Franz Rosenberg, put up the money, and finding the business 
lagging, hunted for Widdeen only to discover that he had gone 
south and had left no word as to the date of his return. 
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New Machines and Appliances. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRICAL CONTROL FOR CALENDERS. 


HE illustration shows the installation of an up-to-date 
automatic electrical calender control equipment, where 
the calender is used for various classes of work, such as 

frictioning, skim coating and sheeting tire stock. Each of the 
above operations is performed at different speeds, and in order 
to maintain a uniform quality of material it is necessary that 
the speeds of the rolls during the various processes should be 
constant. 

Therefore a direct current adjustable speed motor is pref- 
erable for a calender drive. This type of control is fully auto- 
matic. It consists of three parts, the main panel, on which is 
mounted the operating contactors; the master panel, on which 
is mounted the field rheostat for speed control with 70 points 
to insure close speed adjustment, and a push button station, 
mounted on the side of the calender, from which the control 
is operated. ; 

From this station the motor may be started, stopped, or 
slowed down without stopping for threading in. After once 





setting the master controller for any desired speed, the operator 
can either slow down to the threading speed or stop and then 
start up again and return to the same speed without readjust- 
ment of the control. 

The master field rheostat is provided with a dial stamped in 
yards per minute, so that the operator always knows the yardage 
at which he is running. The equipment also provides dynamic 
braking for quick stopping. The control illustrated is used with 
a 90-horse-power, 300 to 900 revolutions per minute, 230-volt 
motor driving a 24 x 66-inch 3-roll Farrell calender. [General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, New York.] 


STANDARD CLOTH MEASURER. 

The extremely simple and low cost cloth measuring ma- 
chine shown in the illustration can be used to measure almost 
any fabric or rubber-covered goods. It is not designed for 
handling a large and continuous output, but is well adapted 
for inventory taking or where small yardage is measured 
daily or large yardage occasionally. 

The cloth is simply pulled through by hand and, as the 
measuring wheel is turned, the measurement of the cloth is 
registered on the dial. The entire measuring mechanism is 
mounted on a hinged plate so the cloth can be easily intro- 
duced. An automatic lock is provided to stop the measuring 
dial when the cloth leaves the wheel. The pointer is set to 
zero by operating the thumb screw in the center of the dial. 


The measuring wheel is three-quarters of a yard in circum- 


ference and rests directly upon the cloth, while it is prevented 
from slipping by minute pins in the rim. Should these pins 











result in injury to the cloth, the measuring wheel can be 
covered with felt, leather or plush. [Parks & Woolson Ma- 
chine Co., Springfield, Vermont. ] 


A NEW INNER TUBE SPLICE VULCANIZER. 

The Allen air-cooled vulcanizer is one of the newest devices 
for curing the joint of inner tubes. It consists of a two-part 
hinged cylinder cored for steam, and provided with heat radiat- 
ing flanges. It is supported on standards for convenient opera- 
tion from a bench or table. There are two handles for opening 
the vulcanizer, and a swinging bolt operated by a socket wrench 
for tightening the two halves together. The inside of the cyl- 
inder is bored to exact size of the inner tube. The ends, how- 
ever, are closed and act as clamps, limiting the air to the con- 
fined part of the tube. An opening is provided in the lower 
section of the vulcanizer to accommodate the valve stem. The 
tube is skived, cemented and placed in the steam-heated cylinder, 
which is then closed, locked, and the part of the tube within 
the vulcanizer is inflated against the walls of the cylinder. When 
the cure is complete the steam is shut off, and after the vul- 





canizer cools down, which is greatly facilitated by the heat radi- 
ating flanges, the tube is removed from the cylinder. [Allen Ma- 
chine Co., Erie, Pennsylvania.] 


SOUTHWARK 250-TON GOOSE NECK TIRE BEAD PRESS. 

A six-cylinder tire bead press of the goose neck type is the 
subject of the accompanying illustration. It is designed accord- 
ing to the demands of modern tire practice for quality of work 
and maximum production. 

The cast iron housing is heavily built and ribbed to with- 
stand without deflection the full pressure of 250 tons when applied 
by the powerful rams. The cast steel ram cylinders are rigidly 
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supported in the base of the housings and the six hydraulic 
rams operate in perfect unison in raising and lowering the steam 
platen. This is 24 inches wide and 16 feet long, chambered 
for steam and attached so that the expansion due to the heat is 
provided for. The top platen is of the same dimensions, sim- 
ilarly constructed and attached to the upper part of the housing 

While this press is used for forming and curing tire beads, 





ss 














it is equally serviceable in vulcanizing hose, matting and belting. 


[Southwark Foundry & Machine Co., Philadelphia, Penn- 


sylvania. | 


MACHINERY PATENTS. 


THE WINKLEY SOLE CUTTING MACHINE. 
HE machine illustrated in the drawing is specially designed 
to automatically cut shoe soles from sheets of rubber stock 


and to impress thereon the medallions which usually appear near 


the middle of the sole 

The frame of the machine is designated by 
extensions supporting the moving work table C, 
This table is composed of thin, flat plates pivoted 
an endless carrier that is driven by the sprocket 


A, while B are the 
on which the 


cutting is done 


together, forming 
wheel D. The sheets of rubber stock are placed upon the table 
by the operator, and as they are advanced into position to register 
with the cutters they are operated upon by pressure rollers which 
press them uniformly and evenly upon the surface of the table. 
The two cutting mechanisms F, F, which are mounted over this 
' independent gearing, cams and levers 


table, are driven by : 
Each cutting mechanism com- 


operated from the main shaft 
yattern corresponding in outline to the sole to 


carrying head, and feeding and controlling 
1uses the cutter to travel in a path corre- 


prises a form or 


be cut, a cutter 


which 


mechanism 








Each cutter is operated 
as each cutter 


of the pattern. 
and controlled independently of the other, 
finishes cutting a sole its operating and controlling mechanism 
is thrown out of operation. When both cutters have finished 
their operation the heads are raised to disengage the cutters 
from the stock, and mechanism for moving forward the 
table to present a new portion of the stock to the cutters is 
thrown into action. As the shifting movement of the table is 
completed the medallion impressing mechanism G, G, is operated 
to impress one or more medallions upon the cut soles. 
{Erastus E. Winkley, Lynn, Massachusetts. United States patent 


No. 1,177,577.] 


sponding to the outline 
and 


APPARATUS FOR IMPREGNATING TIRE FABRICS. 

Kremer’s invention relates to a process and mechanical ap- 
paratus for impregnating cotton fabrics with rubber or other 
materials suitable in the preparation of fabrics for use in the 
manufacture of tire casings. A vertical section of the apparatus 
is shown in the illustra- 
tion in which A is the 
solution tank, B the dry- 
ing chamber and C the 


compartment where the 
Saturated fabric is 
wound up on a roller. 


In operation the fab- 
ric is fed from the roll 
D into the rubber solu- 
tion, where the air is 
removed by a pair of 
rollers that also force the solution into the interstices of the 
cloth. As it passes out of the tank the excess rubber is removed 
by another pair of rollers. 

The fabric (which is attached to the cross bar E) is then 
drawn through the drying chamber by the endless chain belt F. 
driven by a series of sprocket wheels, and is wound up on the 
roller G. Hot air is introduced to the drying chamber through 
valve H, and circulation is maintained through pipe J located at 
the top of the chamber. The condensed solvent is drawn off 
through a pipe provided for that purpose at the bottom of the 
chamber. [F. W. Kremer, Carlstadt, New Jersey. United States 
patent No. 1,174,995.] 











COVERING HOSE WITH LEAD PRIOR TO VULCANIZING. 

This machine is primarily adapted for forming a tube of lead 
around rubber hose to perform the services of a mold during 
the process of vulcanization. It may also be used with other 
machines for making 
metallic without my Z x 
regard to whether such 
tubing is formed around 
rubber hose or a tube of 
other character. 

Referring to the illus- 
tration, 4 is the base of 
the machine that sup- 
ports the block B, pro- 
vided with a die cham- 
ber C in which the die 
D is supported by a 
threaded sleeve. The for- 


tubes, 





ward end of this die co- 
operates with the female 
die E supported in the die carrier F. 

The molten metal is discharged into the passage G from the 
supply chambers H and /. The block J swings on a pivot and 
automatically closes the chamber / when pressure is applied 
by the plunger K to the molten metal in chamber H. When 
pressure is applied to the metal in chamber /, the opposite 
chamber is closed by the swinging block J and the metal from 
chamber / is discharged into the passage G. From here the 
metal is forced through the dies D and E which encase the 
hose in a tube of lead as it passes through the openings pro- 
vided for it in the dies 

In order to partially cool the molten metal and head block, 
the latter is provided with angular chambers M M, through 
which water is caused to flow. [C. D. Garretson, Wilmington, 
Delaware, assignor to Electric Hose & Rubber Co., Wilmington, 
United States patent No. 1,177,097. 





Delaware. 





“Rubber Machinery,” by Henry C. Pearson—should be in the 
library of every rubber manufacturer and factory superintendent. 
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PNEUMATIC TIRE VULCANIZING BAG. 


This invention relates to annular fluid pressure bags which 
are employed in vulcanizing certain types of pneumatic tire 
casings, such as cord tires, to hold them in an expanded condi- 


tion while being cured. Referring 


to the illustration, 4 is an annular 
inflatable bag made of frictioned |}. ; 

fabric, suitably and ia > 
thickened at the inner .-@ 

wall by extra plies of fabric. The [ y 

materials and is attached by its 

inner margin to the base of the bag, forming a continuous an- 
nular flap. This is prevented from adhering to the bag during 
vulcanization by dusting the surfaces with talc. 

Afterwards the collapsed bag is inserted in the casing C, the 
head ring D is applied and the tire placed in the vulcanizing 
The bag is then inflated by fluid pressure applied 
through the tube F, transmitting uniform pressure through the 
shield flap to all adjacent parts of the inner tire wall. Thus 
ridges in the latter are avoided, and at the same time the shield 
acts as a protector against possible overheating of the vulcaniz- 
ing bag. [J. J. Johnson, Jr., and J. R. Gammeter, both of Akron, 
Ohio, assignors to The B. F. Goodrich Co. of New York City. 
United States patent No. 1,177,112.] 

PackinGc CutTTer.—Square or round packing can be accurately 
cut at the desired angle by this machine, producing smooth, per- 
fect fitting ends. [R. A. Landry, Houston Heights, Texas. 
United States patent No. 1,176,838.] 

Pneumatic Tire Moip.—It is a two-part annular mold with 
rings and inside and outside 
rings for aligning-the mold parts. Pressure is applied to the 
interior of the tire by a water inflated bag. [G. E. Batcheller, 
New York City. United States patent No. 1,175,681.] 







reinforced 
base or 


. - - Ff 
shield B is composed of the same 








mold £. 


interchangeable tread forming 


BRITISH AND FRENCH PATENTS. 

Exastic Fasprics. In making fabric for surgical elastic hos- 
iery, rubber threads covered with ordinary cotton thread are ar- 
ranged in pairs forming the warp, while non-elastic threads are 
used as the filler, thereby producing an open mesh elastic fabric 
[A. F. Porter, 12 Aldersgate street, London, England. British 
patent No. 23,561 (1914).| 

AEROPLANE WHEEL AND RIM. The object of this invention is 
to permit rapid mounting and de-mounting of tires having wired 
or inextensible beads, yet prevent lateral displacement of the 
tire when fitted to the rim. [Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, 14 
Regent street, London, and Colin Macbeth, Aston Cross, Birm- 
ingham, England. British patent No. 2,638 (1915).] 

OverrLow TRIMMING MacHiINe.—This invention comprises a 
rotary cutter operating in conjunction with an adjustable table 
and a lever for holding the material in contact with the cutter. 
{Edwin Harrison, Brook College, Leyland, Preston, England. 
British patent No. 5.218 (1915).] 

Emposstnc SHoE CALENDER WITH 
SLeEvES.—The embossing roller is removable and is provided 
with interchangeable sleeves bearing the engraved designs and 
patterns desired to be impressed on the rubber. [Charles Wool- 
lett, 176 Rice Lane, Walton, Liverpool, England. British patent 
No. 460 (1916). 

ExpaANpING VuLcAnizinc Motp.—In making linings for pneu- 
matic tires an expansible body of zinc provides for the ex- 
pansion of the mold parts when heated. [T. Sloper, Southgate 
Devizes, Wiltshire, England. British patent No. 22,995 (1916).] 

Metuop oF MAKinc Tire Castncs.—The outer covers of pneu- 
matic tires are generally built up with fabrics coated with a rub- 
ber solution, and cut bias at an angle of about 45 degrees. The in- 
ventor inserts between the superimposed canvas layers a woven 
fabric cut bias. This fabric is coated and equally elastic in 
both directions, viz., in the plane of the wheel and in the direc- 
tion perpendicular to the said plane. Its intended purpose is 


INTERCHANGEABLE DESIGN 





to provide equal resistance in both directions. [M. Laroche. 
French patent No. 47,825 (July 25, 1914).] 

_ MACHINE For MAKING INLAID oR Mosaic Work.—The material 
which forms the foundation or backing for the inlaid work, is 
supported by rollers which communicate to it a forward move- 
ment. A series of mechanically controlled “die” rollers arranged 
above the supporting rollers, cuts out the pieces forming the 
mosaic which are ejected and placed on the foundation to which 
they are firmly attached, forming the design. [E. T. Fenwick. 
French patent No. 478,210 (March 31, 1915).] 


OTHER MACHINERY PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES, 


1,176,166. Skiving machine. J. H. Reed assignor of one-half to D. A. 
Sutherland—both of Lynn, Mass. 

1,176,686. Wrapper unwinding machine. T. Midgley, Worthington, Ohio, 
assignor to Morgan & Wright, Detroit, Mich. 

1,176,885. Method and core for building tire casings. W. R. Denman, 
assignor to Miller Rubber Co.—both of Akron, Ohio. 

1,177,197. Tire builder’s tool. G. McNeill, assignor to Morgan & Wright 
—both of Detroit, Mich. 

1,177,755. Collapsible core. A. Adamson, Akron, Ohio. 

1,177,756. Collapsible core. A, Adamson, Akron, Ohio. 

1,177,833. Mold for making rubber heels. J. G. Tufford, assignor to The 


I, T. S. Rubber Co.—both of Elyria, Ohio. 


1,178,908. Feeding device for tubing machines. G, F: Fisher, Plainfield, 
N. J., assignor to Morgan & Wright, Detroit, Mich. 
1,178,974. Tire making machine. P. D. Thropp and J. E. Thropp, and 


A. de Laski—all of Weehawken, assignors to The de Laski 
and Thropp Circular Woven Tire Co., Trenton—both in New 
Jersey. 

Method of and apparatus for reinforcing inflatable tire tubes. 
J. H. Poole, assignor to Reinforced Inner Tube Co.—both of 
Brockton, Mass. 


1,179,033. 


1,179,077. Machine for forming rubber tubes and the like. E. S. Current, 
Beach City, Ohio. 
1,179,200. Means for splicing inflatable tubes. D. Lowe, East Akron, Ohio. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
Machine for masticating, drying or washing rubber. S. C. 
Davidson, Sirocco Engineering Works, Belfast, 
Making compound fabric. L. A, Subers, Marion building, 
1270 West Third street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


22,490 (1914). 


23,221 (1914). 


*23,223 (1914). Making hose or compound fabrics. L. A. Subers, Marion 
building, 1270 West Third street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

*23,224 (1914). Making laminated fabric bands. S. A. Subers, Marion 
building, 1270 West Third street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


23,590 (1914). Molding tires. W. Reid, 8 Albert Drive, Pollokshields, and 


J. Stungo, 157 St. Vincent street—both in Glasgow. 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


Vacuum tubing machine. The Rubber Regeneratin 
tuck, Conn., assignee of R. B. Price, New York City. 
Tue Inpia Rurser Wortp, December, 1915, page 121.) 


Co., Nauga 
(See 


167,119. 


NEW MANUFACTURING PROCESSES. 

Pressure Cure.—Rubber articles, hose tubes and the like are 
subjected to vulcanizing heat and external fluid pressure in a 
closed chamber, then a cooling liquid is admitted to the chamber 
while the goods are under pressure. [John M. Bierer, assignor 
to Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
United States patent No. 1,177,678.] 

InneR TuBe Mave or Gut.—The interior or exterior of the gut 
is impregnated with rubber or a similar solution which improves 
its resiliency as well as increasing its impermeability to air. 
These inner tubes can be made with or without seams, in one 
piece or in several parts, according to the size desired, and are in- 
tended for automobile, motorcycle and bicycle tires. The tube is 
provided with a valve through which air or any other material 

[Wilhelm Pook, Marienthalerstrasse 126, 
German patent No. 640,924.] 


can be forcéd into it. 
Hamburg, Germany. 


OTHER PROCESS PATENTS. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Hose construction combining an incasing jacket, an inner fluid 


1,179,374. 
conveying tube and a reinforcing fabric. R. Many, Oak Park, 
Ti. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

Tubular fabric for cotton fire hose. W. J. 
Jackson, 28 Routhemetes Buildings, London. 
(1914). Compound fabrics. L. A. Subers, 1270 West Third street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

. Compound fabrics. L. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
6 (1914). Compound fabrics. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


PATENT ISSUED (With Date of Application). | 
478,251 (July 25, 1914). Construction of a carcass for pneumatic tires. M. 
Laroche. 


23.069 (1914). Mellersh- 


*23,222 
A. Subers, 1270 West Third street, 


L. A. Subers, 1270 West Third street, 


*23.2 
23,2 


np 
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THE EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE. 


STANDARDIZATION OF AUTOMOBILE TIRE FABRICS. TECHNO- 
logic Paper No. 68 of the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 
By Walter S. Lewis and Charles J. Cleary. 


HIS pamphlet records the various steps taken by the authors 

in the study of the fabrics for the purpose of developing the 

best methods of testing 17'4-ounce standard tire building fabrics. 
The chief causes of variations in test results were found to be 
due to different testing machines, size of test specimen, mois- 
fabric at the time of test, method of selecting samples 
Comparative tests were made 


ture in 
and differences in the 
to determine which of the several common methods for ascer- 


fabric 


taining each particular physical property of the fabric would 
give the most reliable results 

The difference in strength of the same fabric tested upon two 
different testing machines was often large. In one case it was 
40 pounds and the strength of the fabric was about 225 pounds. 
Several kinds of test specimens prepared for the strength tests 
were carefully compared The indicated that a test 
specimen one inch wide and 3 inches long is fully as satisfac- 


results 


tory as regards accuracy and reliability as any other dimension. 
The quantity of moisture in the cotton fabric has a marked in- 
fluence upon the weight and strength. Methods of sampling 
for strength tests are, also, fully discussed and tables are given 
showing in detail the results of the various investigations. 


ATION. BY E. S. FOLJAMBE, 
York City. [8vo, 18 pages, 


THE AUTOMOBILI FUEI 
f Automobile Endgit 


Society of 
paper bound. | 
An address on the present gasolene situation given by E. S. 


Foljambe, managing editor of the Chilton Co., before’ the 
Metropolitan Section of the Society of Automobile Engineers at 
its March 16 meeting, has been published in pamphlet form. He 
claims that the present high price for gasolene seriously affects 
shows a falling off in 


SITt 


New 


the automobile industry, which already 


demand for new machines. He quotes from the report of Sec- 


retary Lane of the Interior, who gives as the causes for the 


phenomenal rise in the price of gasolene, increase in consump- 
stock on hand, 


crude oil, 


tion and in exports, causing a depletion of 
and to these are added 
rich in gasolene, and the increase in the price of crude oil from 
which gasolene is mace The United States Mines 


places the value of petroleum wasted at not less than $50,000,000 


decreased production of 


Bureau of 


a year, due largely to evaporation, nearly all of which is pre- 
ventable. If no new oil fields are discovered, and even if the 
production of casing-head gasolene from natural gas continues 
to increase, the author figures that the total supply will be ex 
Alcohol, he offers no relief at 


in fact, is used in Europe as a 


hausted in 15 deems, 


Benzol 


years. 
present. may be used 
substitute, but sells 
Natural gas under pressure has proven practicable for 
Kerosene may come into use, but it brings problems. The 
fuel car- 


must be 


at present at a higher price than gasolene. 
short 


runs. 


engines would need to be modified and low-grade 


buretors must be devised. Some form of thermostat 


installed. Gasolene would be needed even then to start the en- 
gine, and perhaps a mixture of fuels of high and low volatility 
might be used, a combination valve being provided which would 
allow any proportion of each in the mixture. Several special 
carburetors are described and their principal merits mentioned. 
The suggestions as regards remedies, or measures for relief, are 
a tax on exports, improvement and general use of more econom- 
ical distillation processes, the curtailment of waste, the develop- 
crude oil oil-bearing shales and natural gas 


ment of fields, 


districts. 


SOUTH AMERICA. EDITH A. BROWNE, 
[Price, 1s. 6d.] 


PEEPS AT MANY LANDS 
F.R.G.S. A. & C. Black, Limited, London, England. 


Many of our readers know Miss Browne, whose contributions 
to Tue Inpta Rusper Worvp have been read with interest. 


She 
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is the author of several books, one of which, in the series of 
“Peeps at Industries,” is devoted to the rubber industry. Miss 
Browne is well qualified to write on these subjects, having visited 
many of the countries of South America, and having been asso- 
ciated with A. Staines Manders, the organizer of the Interna- 
tional Rubber Exhibitions, to whom this book is dedicated. The 
book is one of the “Peeps” series of small, handsomely printed, 
concisely written books, and this one on South America is par- 
ticularly attractive, having 12 full-page illustrations, reproduc- 
tions of water-color sketches. In a volume of 88 pages only 
a fleeting view can be had of such a large country as South 
America, and Miss Browne is to be congratulated on getting 
so much in the way of facts concisely but entertainingly told in 
so small a compass. One of the chapters is devoted to “Para 
Rubber” and another to “A Voyage Up the Amazon.” But, be- 
sides these, all the principal cities are briefly described, as is also 
the trip on the Trans-Andine railway to the West Coast. Four 
other trips—across Lake Titicaca, through the Panama Canal, up 
the River Magdalena in a house-boat to Bogota, and to the 
Kaieteur Fall of the Potaro River in British Guiana, are par- 
ticularly interesting. 





LIST OF PARA EXPORTERS AND IMPORTERS, 1915. PUBLISHED 
by the Associacto Commercial do Para (Commercial Association of 
Para, Brazil), in Portuguese, French and English, for free distribution. 
[8vo, paper cover, 104 vages.] 

Giving expression to part of a program traced for itself, the 
Commercial Association of Para is distributing without charge 
a complete list of exporters and importers established in that 
important trading center of Brazil. 

Besides being a handy and serviceable directory this publication 
contains valuable information regarding Para, its climate, its 
trade and banking statistics, its school for practical commerce 
and its commercial association. 

The list of exporters opens with the names and addresses of 
crude rubber exporters, while the importers’ list contains the 
names and addresses of importers of electrical instruments and 
apparatus, automobiles, department stores, importers of footwear, 
commission merchants, druggists, importers of hardware, tele- 
phones, the commercial agents and representatives of national and 
foreign houses, banks and exchange brokers, and a list of foreign 
consuiates. 

The book will be found valuable to all interested in commercial 
relations with the great trading and rubber exporting center of 
Northern Brazil 


NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


= March number of “Footprints,” the house organ of the 
Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal. 
Canada, is really a catalog of the many lines of footwear manu- 
factured by that corporation. It is a handsomely printed pamphlet 
of 120 pages, almost every page containing one or more half-tone 
illustrations of the lines of footwear, which are fully described, 
giving all particulars so that dealers can order understandingly. 
Some of the pages are in color, where the goods are manu- 
factured in other than black or gray rubber. Besides the catalog 
proper, there is an explanation of the standard assortment of 
case packings, showing the number of pairs of each size packed 
in a case unless ordered otherwise. There is a description of 
each last and outline cuts showing a side and sole view. Some 
pointers are given wearers on the care of rubbers and to dealers 
regarding fitting. The cover, printed in blue and orange, carries 
out the idea of the name “Footprints,” the sub-title being so 
arranged as to simulate a footprint by the shaping and placing 


of the letters. 
* * * 


The United States Rubber Co. has been sending out to its foot- 
wear customers some attractive cut-outs to advertise their “Cham- 
pion” tennis shoes. A square frame showing styles of tennis 
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shoes and the brands used upon them is so arranged that the 
“Champion” tennis cut-out boy can be so hung as to swing in 
this frame, balanced by his legs extending forward under the 
frame, the feet showing white tennis shoes with the “Champion” 
trade-mark upon them. The boy is an amusing little fellow who 
swings back and forth at every puff of wind and thereby makes 
an effective advertisement for this line of footwear, if hung in 
a window or suspended in a store. Another cut-out simulates 
the United States Rubber Co.’s patent pressure process “Storm 
King” boot, which is represented standing upon a box appropri- 
ately labeled and having at one end the newly adopted trade- 
mark of the company. The boot is in bright red and also shows 
the trade-mark on the front of the leg. 
* * ~ 

The Hyde Manufacturing Co., manufacturers of specialties in 
knives and cutting tools, Southbridge, Massachusetts, has issued 
Catalog R, this being devoted entirely to knives for rubber 
workers. One would hardly suppose so great a variety and 
number of different cutting tools are required in the rubber in- 
dustry. In the thirty or more pages are pictured, described and 
priced several hundred knives, with points of every conceivable 
shape for the hand worker, square, half round, round bevel and 
taper point, tire knives, lathe knives, circular and machine knives. 
The catalog is excellently arranged and should find a place in 
every rubber factory. 

x x oo 

The Peerless Rubber Manufacturing Co., New York City, 
sends out its catalogs in specially folded stiff paper covers, which 
allow a new page to be inserted where changes need to be made 
in the lists. Two of these catalogs relate to belting and packing, 
and both are handsome specimens of typography, each page being 
printed in two colors, the goods pictured in excellent half-tones 
and the description thorough in all respects. The belting book- 
let gives a considerable amount of information regarding the 
application of belting, horse power rules, pulley diameters, belt 
capacity, etc. Both books are likely to prove useful to the many 
customers of this concern. 

x = ~ 

“The Romance of Rubber” is the title of a little 24-page book- 
let published by The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, to exploit 
its products. The plan of the book is to show at the top of each 
page a fine half-tone picture relative to the gathering or manu- 
facture of rubber, while at the lower outside corner of each page 
is an appropriate picture of something relative to the gathering 
of rubber, or scenery in tropical countries. The text is informa- 
tive, though it contains practically little that is not known to 
every rubber manufacturer and to most people in the rubber 
trade. In typography it is up to the high standard of the pub- 
lications emanating from this enterprising company. 

* * * 

The United States Tire Co., New York City, has recently pub- 
lished a small vest pocket brochure that will interest the motorist 
who really wants to know the facts about individualized tires. 
The title is “Judging Tires,” and it treats very pertinent ques- 
tions, such as “Which type of tire will last longest on your 
weight of car,” “Which type of tire will last longest under your 
road conditions,” and other factors to be considered in the se- 
lection of tires. 

< * * 

The business of repairing pneumatic tires has become an im- 
portant one and any measure which will advance the ability of 
repairers is one which will be truly welcome. The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has published a “Manual 
of Tire Repairing” which gives in condensed form, in a book 
of less than 50 pages, directions for repairing every sort of tire 
injury,—cuts and punctures, breaks in fabrics, blow-outs, rim 
cuts, as well as splicing inner tubes, relining and retreading, 
vulcanizing, etc. There are given besides this a form of tag 
and return check for repairers, a system of accounting, and a 


large number of illustrations showing the tools and machines 
necessary for the up-to-date repair business. 

* * * 
- The Underwriters’ Laboratories, Chicago, Illinois, whose work 
in connection with testing materials and appliances used in 
the prevention and suppression of fires is well known, has sent 
to all holders of its June, 1915, edition of “Standards for Rubber 
Covered Wires and Cables,” 12 revised pages to take the place 
of the same number of pages in that edition. On account of 
the arrangement of the original edition these new pages can 
readily be inserted in their proper places and thereby render the 
book up to date. Most of the changes are explanatory, but some 
show changes of more or less importance. All changes are printed 
in italics and therefore can be easily and quickly distinguished. 

~*~ ” * 

The Institution of Electrical Engineers, London, England, has 
sent THe InpiA Rupser Wor_p a copy of “Wiring Rules” issued 
by that institution, with extracts from Board of Trade and 
Home Office regulations for factories and workshops. This, as 
its name indicates, is a compilation in compact form of all the 
rules which are required by the British Government as regards 
wiring factories, workshops, mines, theaters and private houses. 
It tells what is required for insulation, classing vulcanized rub- 
ber insulation as Class A, while hygroscopic dielectric insulation 
such as impregnated paper or fiber is in Class B. The pamphlet 
also gives the thickness of rubber insulation required, and much 
practical matter of interest to those having charge of installing 
electricity. Among other changes in this edition may be men- 
tioned provisions made for conductors with hard-rubber-com- 
pound protection. 





REGISTRATION OF TRADE-MARKS IN LATIN AMERICA. 

The American exporter or manufacturer selling goods in 
Latin America should protect his trade-marks. Attention 
should be called to the difference in the legal point of view 
as to the ownership of trade-marks between the Latin American 
countries and the United States. By the common law, use is the 
basis of property in a trade-mark, and registration in the United 
States is merely an additional means of protecting that property 
right acquired by use. In the Latin American countries, on the 
other hand, the rights of property in a trade-mark are derived 
entirely from the law and depend on the registration of the mark. 
Registration is usually granted without investigation of the right 
to its use, though after due notice to those interested by publica- 
tion of the application in the official gazettes. When once ef- 
fected, registration is final against all later comers. The im- 
portance of registration is therefore greater in the Latin 
American countries than in the United States, in view of the 
possibilities for unfair registration under the trade-mark laws 
in effect in those countries. 


MAKING DIVING CAPS. 





The diving cap is a quiet and unassuming affair compared to 
the ornate modern bathing cap, of which it is the prototype. 
Utility, rather than beauty, is aimed at in its design, but what 
it lacks in appearance it 
amply repays in efficiency, 
as every swimmer knows. 

These are always made 
entirely by hand. The two 
pieces forming the cap are 
cut from a sheet of raw 
unvulcanized stock and the 
cemented seams united by 

rm qh, * hand stitcher on the 
op » ad seaming form shown on 
the left. This form is hinged and provided with a short locking 
arm. When this is released the form collapses, as shown on the 
right, and the cap is removed and vulcanized. 
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New Goods and Specialties. 


BATHING CAP NOVELTIES. 
TIMELY 


named the 
helmets worn by the drivers of air machines 


novelty in bathing caps is shown herewith, aptly 
resemblance to the 
The body 


The crown 


“Aviator” because of its 


of the cap is seamless and it is trimmed by hand 
is of natural pure gum color and the 
head-band of combination red and 


black, the 


either round, as shown in the illustra- 













decorative figures being 


tion, or diamond or square-shaped 
The turn-down piece, tied under the 
chin, protects the neck, ears and hair 
and renders this up-to - the - minute 
style of bathing cap thoroughly prac- 
tical as well as ornamental. 

The demure effect of the national 





headgear of Holland is 
cleverly obtained in the 
“Dutch Cap” also shown 
with a 


It is hand-made, 


box-plaited crown and a 
head - band 
back. The 


plaited edges becomingly frame the face, and four rosettes, two 


tight across 


the pinked, 
at the top and two at the back, add the further adorning touch 


desired by feminine wearers 













This cap is furnished in a va- 
riety of colors—‘“Persian,” red, 
blue, green, wistaria, tango, sil- 


ver gray and pure gum 
Another popular cap simulates 
the handkerchief, be 
ing 
bow 


while a 


bandanna 

colore d 
body 
orna 


made with a two 


and a_ two-piece 
turban 
buckles and a bow 
in front, still 
other style has a crown 
one - inch 


cap is 
mented with 
and an- 
fashioned in 
box pleats and a double 


head- band, the orna- 
mental effect being ob- 
tained by the contrasting color of the outside band which is 


held in place by loops and has a flat, tailored bow on one side 


[Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, Ohio.] 


MOURNING FOOTWEAR 


It is a somewhat sad commentary on the effect of the war 
that in Canada there is a demand for mourning shoes. Such 
footwear is now made in tennis lines, several styles, with 
white duck tops, ce- 


mented rubber soles, and 
black 
designed to 
mourning costumes. The 
one shown has a white 
duck top, edged with 
black, a black Cuban heel 
and a black rubber sole. 
Another style has a colonial buckle and tongue, edged with 
black, with a wedge heel and sole of smooth, white rubber. 
A steadily increased call is noted for these goods. They are made 
in women’s sizes only. [The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., 
Limited, Montreal, Canada.] 


trimmings being 


wear with 





WET WEATHER SPORT GARMi«7: 

The young woman of today goes in for athletics and stormy 
weather has no terrors for her. Because of this, manufacturers 
vie with each other in producing apparel for special wet weather 
wear, and two recent creations in this line are shown herewith. 

One is a goli coat, exceedingly 
rubber- 
a handsome olive tan 


light in weight, made of 
ized silk in 


shade. This is so cut as to give 
plenty of room for the free play 
of the arms necessary in the 
various strokes of the game, and 
in order that such a coat shall 
be more comfortable it is ven- 
tilated under the arms, thus al- 


lowing for the circulation of air 
between the coat and the clothing 








With 
shower-proof 
this, 
skirt, or 
silk, 
pletes the costume for the up- 


of the this a 


mannish 


wearer. 
hat of 
worn, 


gabardine is and 


with a cravenetted 


one of rubberized com- 
to-date player who wishes to 
the links in 
Scotch golfing weather. 
The other picture shows a 
Izaak Wal- 
ton, with her cravenetted thorn- 
tweed skirt and knickerbockers, 


go round real 


female devotee of 





Storm King rubber boots and 


leather coat. Thus appareled, she can defy the spray of the 
ocean or can wade through brooks in pursuit of her finny victims. 
garments will commend themselves to up-to-date sporting 


[Abercrombie & Fitch, New York 


These 
and clothing dealers. 


goods 
City. ] 
THE DURST ANTI-SPLASHER. 

The 
sists in the body of the anti-splasher being made entirely of rubber. 


foul ~ ar 


unusual feature of this accessory to the kitchen sink con- 


There is no metal sleeve to 
or rust and the threads that per- 
mit quick and easy attachment to 
the faucet are molded in the rub- 
ber body. The only metal in this 
device is the small tin-plated disk 


that forms the strainer that is lo- 


cated inside the body and pro- 
tected by a rubber washer. More- 
over, this anti-splasher and 





strainer also offers protection to 
the dishes and other breakable ware that tirough carelessness 
are broken by the unprotected metal faucet. [Durst Manufac- 


turing Co.. New York City.] 
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WATERPROOF PROTECTING TOWEL AND BATHING CAP. 

The practical and convenient hair drying towel here shown is 
made of rubber and therefore affords complete protection while 
drying the hair after bathing or a shampoo. Or it may be used 
5 keep the hair from 

the wet bathing suit, as 

shown in the _ illustra- 
tion. This rubber towel 
is made up in a soft, 
peach-blow color, which 
should make it very at- 
tractive to feminine buy- 
ers. It has a narrow 
black band around the 
neck and is_ securely 
fastened in front by 
means of a collar but 
ton. A similar style of 
hair drying accessory is 
rubber 





edged with 
fringe. 

The rubber 
shown is a novelty “Col- 


cap also 


lege” bathing cap. The 
under part fits closely 


over the hair as do ordi- 











nary bathing caps, while 
the top is stiffened to simulate the customary headgear of the 


college girl, a pendant tassel completing the resemblance. [L. C. 
Studios, New York City.] 
AUTOMOBILE CAMP BED AND TENT. 
There is an element of the nomad in many people. The get- 
back-to-nature desire is predominant in many minds. Gypsy life, 
with its freedom, has charms for thousands of urbanites. The 


automobile makes one independent of railroads, but not of hotels. 
Those who would carry their beds with them, and camp out 
where night overtakes them, will be interested in accompanying 
pictures showing an auto-touring sleeping device, a bed which 











folds up in so small a space as to be readily transportable on 
the running board of the car, yet which when set up provides a 
comfortable bed for two people. 

It is argued that the average collapsible cot sags to the middle, 
and is therefore uncomfortable for two sleepers. It is claimed 
this objection is overcome in this collapsible bed by producing 
a flexible spring mattress that will fold or roll into very small 
space, yet will not sag. The frame is of metal-capped wooden 
bars swiveled to the running-board, and a tent of heavy army 
khaki protects the sleepers. This gives the whole tonneau as 
a dressing room from which the tourists can step at once into 
the bed. 

When collapsed the bed and tent roll into a compact space, as 
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shown in the minor illustration. [L. F. Schilling Co., St. Joseph, 


Missouri. ] 
DOUBLE TEXTURE SLIP-ON. 
There is an amount of style put into 
waterproof weatherproof garments 
nowadays which commends them to a much. 





and 


larger circle of wearers than in the old 
days when such garments were less artis- 
tically cut and less handsomely finished. 
A glance at this picture of a 1916 slip-on 
will confirm this statement. It is made 
with a convertible collar, thus fulfilling its 
mission for rainy weather and yet rolling 
back at the lapels much the same as a 
regular overcoat. It is made 48 inches 
long rather than the usual slip-on length, 
which gives it a more stylish appearanc« 
This coat is of double texture 
the goods being of fine quality and made 


material, 


up in a number of weaves of popular 
mixed fabrics, and linings of vari-colored 
plaids. The cutting and making are on 
a par with fine clothing lines and the re- 
sult is a line of garments will 
commend themselves to fine dressers. 
[C. Kenyon Co., New York City.] 


which 











PNEUMATIC RUBBER HEEL. 

One objection to full hee) tennis shoes is the weight of the 
solid rubber heel. A heel which, besides obviating the heavy 
weight of a solid block of rubber, is so constructed as to allow 
pneumatic action, thereby adding to its re- 
siliency, is well shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. heel is but 
has in it three longitudinal partitions which 
add to its rigidity while forming a number 
of compartments or air cushions 
titions mentioned have 


This hollow, 


The par- 


vents, one to an- 


other, as has also the breast of the heel, 





so that the air can escape from each cham- 
ber slowly. It is claimed that this makes a better wearing heel 
than one of solid rubber, besides having the added advantages of 
lightness and resiliency. [Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts. ] 

*“*THERMOID’’ GASOLENE HOSE. 

Gasolene hose of inferior grade is an actual menace to life 
and property, and extended experimentation has resulted in a 
superior hose for garage equipment in which the rubber com- 
pounds used are warranted 
to resist the action of gaso- 





lene to an unusual extent. 
The “Thermoid” gasolene 
hose has been tested and 


approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., and the quality 
and construction are examined and tested by them at regular 
intervals. This hose is made 
with either three or four 
plies of high-grade duck, 
the tube being lined with 
one-ply duck, which is rein- 
forced and held in place 
by a flat, coiled steel wire. The wire-wound hose is machine 
wound with a very hard steel wire, which will not unwind if cut 
at any point and will not flatten under ordinary weight; yet the 
hose is very flexible and will not kink. [Thermoid Rubber Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey.] 
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‘‘FRUNT-SEET AUTO ROBE. 

The new features of this auto robe, as indicated in the illus- 
tration, are the specially designed fastenings for attachment to 
the dashboard at the bottom of the windshield and to the sides 


of the car, and the spe 








cial flap which fits 
around the steering 
wheel post. This robe 
will fit all automobiles, 
is quickly adjusted and 
detached, and not only 
keeps the cold out, but 
the heat of the engine 
in as well. It is made of 
black = green plush, Fastener Fastener 
lined with rubber and 











khaki cloth; also with heavy cloth lining and reversible, to fit 
right or left hand drive. [Automobile Apparel Co., Port Chester, 


New York.] 
A TAN MILITARY RUBBER BOOT. 


rhe standard rubber boot is designed mainly 















for utility, and its shape is such as to facili- 
tate Extra 
space is therefore allowed at the back, above 
the ankle, a rather clumsy appearance. 
However, close fitting and very shapely styles 


its easy drawing on and removal. 


giving 


are made for military wear, and a recent nov- 
elty in this line is one in tan or brown rubber 
having the trim, straight lines which distinguish 
the military officers’ leather footwear. This new 
in the military boot is designed to har 
field costume of the 


color 


monize with the modern 
Canadian troops, and it has become very popu- 
lar with the volunteers who have gone across 
the water to do their share in the fight- 
This boot 

[ Miner 


Can- 


ing for the mother country. 


is made only in men’s sizes. 
Rubber Co 


ada. | 


Limited, Montreal, 


PNEUMATIC CUE FOR POOL. 


A novel use of a rubber bulb is for the propulsion of minia- 
ture ivory pool balls upon a small pool table, in all dimensions 
proportionate to the full sized tables Any shot which is 


possible on a 
regular 
table can be 
made on this 
The cues, in- 
stead of being 
strike 





- 


sized 


used to 
the white ball, 
are tubular, and 
with 
rubber bulbs, 
the force of 
the compressed 


connected 





air making the 
stroke. It is 
evident that this 
calls for a special degree of skill to manipulate the ball, which 
thus places this form of pool-playing in a class by itself. The 
table is of mahogany, the rubber cushions are silk covered, and 
all the appointments are of fine quality and in excellent taste, 
comparing most favorably with those of the regulation size table. 
{F. A. O. Schwarz, New York City.] 











LORGNETTE ELECTRIC EAR-PHONE. 

The ear-phone shown in the right illustration is made complete 
in itself, the electric battery being contained in the handle, 
eliminating the cords and trappings customary in devices for 
the use of deaf persons. The transmitter is made of hard rub- 
ber. By means of a 
small metal switch at 
the top of the handle, 





the electric current is 
turned on or off at 
will, thus avoiding any 
waste of electricity. A 
slight touch of the thumb presses 
the switch against the metal band, 
effecting temporary contact, or by 
moving the switch until it rests 
upon a metal projection, permanent 
contact is secured and thumb pres- 
sure rendered unnecessary. A ten- 
tone regulator for sound adjust- 
ment at the base of the handle 
controls the electric current and makes it possible to regulate the 
tone according to the preference or requirements of the indi- 
vidual. The battery is of the type used in all flash-lights, and 
therefore can be readily renewed in any city or town. 

A simiiar model with the additional attachment of a mega- 
phone concentrator on the transmitter is also shown. This con- 
centrator, which is made of hard rubber, focuses the sound 
waves direct to the instrument. Both these instruments are 
guaranteed by the manufacturer for a period of ten years. 
[Globe Ear-Phone Co., New York City.] 


























ICE PACKER WITH RUBBER BULB. 


An improvement on the ordinary method of packing ice is 
shown herewith. The use of a stick to pack the ice between the 
coils of the ice chamber has frequently proved an expensive oper- 
ation, owing to 
the breaking of 
the coils. The 
soft, white rub- 
ber bulb, of tough quality, and special shape and construction, at 
the end of this ice puncher prevents such accidents. Attached 
to a long handle, it affords a convenient and safe implement for 
{The Schaefer Rubber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.] 








packing ice. 


A NON-SKID TRACTION BELT. 


\ traction belt which the inventor claims will do the work of 
tire chains and more, has been developed by a Californian and 
tried out on both pleasure and commercial cars. It was designed 
at first to make traction 
in sand and was given 
its first tests in the 
improved roads of Ari- 
zona, where the loose, 
yielding surface makes it 
difficult for an ordinary 
tire to get a grip 

The 
gum belt is 
wider, and considerably 
larger in diameter than 
the tire which it en- 
circles. It travels over an 
idler roller, which revolves in bearings attached to the running 
board and keeps it in traction with the tire. In the illustration 
the device is shown ready for use. To remove the belt the outer 
bearing cap is unscrewed and the idler roller drawn out, leaving 
the belt free to be removed from the tire. 


un- 








endless _ balata 


two inches 
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The Obituary Record. 


PRESIDENT ALLIANCE RUBBER CO. 


EORGE C. RUSSELL, president and treasurer of the Alli- 
¢; ance Rubber Co., Alliance, Ohio, died on March 30 at Los 
Angeles, California, having gone there in an endeavor to 
recuperate from an operation for cancer of the liver, to which he 
had submitted several months previous. Mr. Russell was born 
August 30, 1872, at Lockland, Ohio. He was at one time gen- 
eral manager of the Elliott-Fisher Typewriting Co. having 
his office in New York City. From there he went to the Mc- 
Caskey Register Co., of Alliance, and in March, 1913, with 
Milton Bejach, who was also connected with the McCaskey 


company, he formed the Alliance Rubber Co., of which he 
was the president and treasurer, and started manufacturing 
molded specialties. Mr. Russell was a very energetic busi- 


ness man and interested in other manufacturing concerns in 
Alliance. He was also an enthusiastic collector of antiques 
and works of art, many of which he had gathered, from all 
corners of the earth. He was twice married, and is survived 
by his second wife, who was Mrs. Ruby Jones McNair, of 
Newark, Ohio, and three children. 





EXPLORED THE AMAZON, 


Colin Mackenzie, whose explorations on the Amazon River 
were of material help to such men as Huber and others in 
in rubber lines, died in New York City on 
April 10 at the age 
of 79 years. He was 
born in Glasgow, 
Scotland, and once 
ran for Parliament 
against Lord James 
Bryce, former am- 
bassador to this 
country, but was 
defeated. He ex- 
plored and mapped 
out regions along 
the Amazon. River, 
where he engaged 
in the rubber busi- 
ness. When he came 
to this country he 
settled in California, 
where he was nat- 
uralized. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie later became 
a resident of New 
York City, where 
at one time he was 
reputed to be the 
largest importer of coffee from South America. His Amazon 
experiences gave him a membership in the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Explorers’ Club, and other scientific bodies. At the 
time of his death he was auditor of the Legal Aid Society, of 
New York City. 


botanical research 














CoLIn MACKENZIE 





TWENTY-SIX YEARS AT WOONSOCKET RUBBER CO. 
William Oswald Park, for seven years city clerk of Woon- 
socket, Rhode Island, and formerly mayor of that city, died 
recently of Bright’s disease. Mr. Park was born in Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, December 28, 1863; was educated in the Boston 
public schools and moved to Woonsocket 33 years ago, enter- 
ing the accounting department of the Woonsocket Rubber Co., 


of which plant his cousin, the late John F. Holt, was super- 
intendent. Mr. Park remained with this company for 26 years, 
rising to the position of head office man and holding that posi- 
tion until he was elected city clerk in 1909. He was promi- 
nent in politics, having occupied the offices of councilman, alder- 
man, mayor, clerk of the police commission, and city clerk. 
The last two offices he held at the time of his death. Mr. 
Park was also prominently identified with the Masons, the 
Woonsocket Business Men’s Association and the Universalist 
Men’s Club. 





A PROMINENT CEMENT MANUFACTURER. 

George David Hazen of the Hazen-Brown Co., manufacturer 
of rubber cement, died at his home in Brockton, Massachusetts, 
April 13, as the result of a long illness and a recent surgical 
operation. Mr. Hazen was born in Dixon, Illinois, nearly 50 
years ago. His education in the public schools was supple- 
mented by extensive reading and study. He was for several 
years employed as a chemist by Eugene Arnstein, Chicago, 
Illinois, manufacturer of cements, and about 10 years ago with 
Max Brown, who, until then, had been a salesman with the 
same concern, formed the Hazen-Brown Co., starting in a 
small shop in Brockton. As the business grew the factory has 
been repeatedly enlarged and branch offices were established 
in a number of manufacturing centers where the goods were 
in large demand. Mr. Hazen had long been a student and 
an investigator, and was an expert chemist. He took an active 
interest in politics, was a director in the Morris Plan Bank of 
Brockton, a member of the Commercial Club, Economic Club, 
Chamber of Commerce and Association of Superintendents and 
fisherman and knew well 
He is survived 


Foremen. He was an enthusiastic 
the best fishing places all over New England. 


by a widow and two daughters. 





THIRTY-THREE YEARS WITH ONE CONCERN. 


Edwin Wesley Deane, connected with the J. W. Buckley Rub- 
ber Co., New York City, for about 33 years, died recently at his 
home in Brooklyn, New York, aged 49 years. Mr. Deane came 
to the Buckley company from school, growing up in the rubber 
business. In 1910, when the concern was incorporated Mr. 
Deane was given an interest in the business and elected secre- 
tary of the company. He was well known to all the rubber 
trade and especially liked for his courteous treatment of every 
one with whom he came in contact. Mr. Deane was an example 
of a worthy, industrious and competent man, and his loss will 
be greatly felt, not only by his immediate associates but by 
many in the mechanical rubber trade. He was affiliated with 
high Masonic bodies, Royal Arcanum and Loyal Association. 
He is survived by a wife and daughter. 





BUILT UP A LARGE WASTE BUSINESS. 

Abraham Oppenheimer, senior member of the firm of Oppen- 
heimer & Co., waste material and scrap rubber dealers, Buffalo, 
New York, died March 6 at his residence in that city. He was 
born in a small village in Messen, Darmstadt, Germany, in 1841, 
coming to America at the age of 14. He began his business 
career at Nunda, New York, removing to Westfield and then to 
Buffalo in 1871, where he built up an extensive business. He 
was a thirty-second degree Mason, a member of the Shrine and 
of the Acacia Club, and was an ex-president of Beth Temple 
Zion of Buffalo. He leaves a widow, three daughters and two 
sons, Nathan and Walter, with him in 
business. 


who were associated 
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PIONEER IN RUBBER STAMP BUSINESS. 

George Kissam Cooke, the first man to manufacture rubber 
stamps in England, died at his home at- Jamaica, Long Island, 
March 30, aged 72 years. Mr. Cooke was born in Hartford, 
Connecticut, and was a great grandson of Oliver W. Cooke, one 
of the founders of Yale University. He served in the Civil War, 
and, being a man of much ingenuity, invented a number of simple 
devices which ultimately brought him a large competence. Re- 
garding the rubber hand stamp, it is stated that he learned the 
process in New York and went to London about the year 1872, 
establishing the business of G. K. Cooke, Hurls & Co., at 170 
Fleet street, London, E. C., and in 1873 he took out a British 
patent for a dry heat process 

Mr. Cooke spent several years in traveling in European coun- 
tries, and of late years has lived at the Kissam homestead, Kis- 
sam Place, Jamaica, New York. He is survived by a widow and 


two sons 


INSULATED WIRE SPECIALIST 

Charles Warren Bassett, who established the insulated wire 
department of the Washburn & Moen Manufacturing Co., 
Worcester, Massachusetts, 25 years ago, died at his home in 
that city March 31, aged 72 years. Mr. Bassett was considered 
an expert in his line, and managed the sales division of that 
department after the absorption of the Washburn & Moen plant 
by the American Steel & Wire Co. He was born in East Brain 
tree, Massachusetts, and previous to assuming the above posi 
tion was in business in Boston. He leaves a widow and two 


daughters 


FORMERLY WITH THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


James W. Burke, for some years connected with Tue INpbIA 
Rupser Wortp, died on March 30 at Christ Hospital, Jersey 
City, New Jersey, of arterial trouble and pneumonia. Mr. Burke 


was born in Dublin, Ireland, December 13, 1847, and although 
he had but a meager school education, he studied under his 
father’s guidance and became so well versed in se\ eral languages 
as to have been awarded prizes in German and French. At the 
age of 14 he entered the service of the Spanish consul in Lon- 
don, England. Two years later he went to Murdoch’s Nephews, 
London, who later sent him to New York to open a branch 
office here. He was in their service for 36 years On the death 
of the head of this firm he was successively with Doull Miller 
Co. and the National Association of Manufacturers, New York 
City. From there he came to Tue Inpta Rupper Worvp in 1911 
where he did excellent work in the statistical and foreign corre- 
spondence departments, retiring because of ill health in No- 
vember, 1914, this being his last business connection. Mr. Burk« 
was a careful and efficient worker in his chosen departments, 
and a valued member of the staff of this journal. He was a 
musician of marked ability, both instrumental and vocal. He 
leaves a widow and three children, besides six children by a 
former marriage 


A WELL-KNOWN ENGLISH MANUFACTURER 
The death is reported of William McLean Henderson, man- 
aging director of the Ancoats Vale Rubber Co., Manchester, Eng 
land. He went from Scotland about 40 years ago to this works, 
leaving to join, for some years, Broadhurst & Co., rubber manu- 
away, and afterwards returning to the 


facturers, a mile or so 
Ancoats company as whip hand, at a time when its affairs were 
not in an altogether satisfactory condition. The present condi- 
tion of the works and busimess is eloquent testimony to the 
business acumen of the deceased. Mr. Henderson was chairman 
of the India Rubber Manufacturers’ Association in 1908. 
HEAD OF A PROMINENT SCOTCH RUBBER COMPANY. 
Lieutenant-Colonel David C. Campbell, V. D., of Messrse 
Campbell, Achnach & Co., Thistle Rubber Mills Co., Glasgow 
Scotland, died March 8 at his residence in that city, aged 57 
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years. Colonel Campbell had been connected with the rubber 
industry practically all his busiress life, becoming, with his 
brother, proprietor of the Thistle Rubber Mills in Glasgow in 
1905, and on the death of his brother the following year, he be- 
came sole proprietor of the business, which was formed into a 
limited liability company in 1915, he being senior director and 
chairman of the new organization. Colonel Campbell was a 
man of genial and courteous disposition and had a wide circle 
of friends throughout the trade who respected him for his busi- 
ness ability and sterling integrity. 


HAD MANY FRIENDS IN THE EAST. 

William Johnstone, lieutenant of the Royal Highlanders (Black 
Watch) and brother of J. T. Johnstone of J. T. Johnstone & 
Co., crude rubber importers and dealers, New York and Akron, 
was recently killed in France. Mr. Johnstone was born, April 
21, 1888, in Birkenhead, England, educated in English private 
schools, and later 
came to America 
where he attended 
the Newark High 
School at Newark, 
New Jersey. 

He early devel- 
oped a business tal- 
ent that was recog- 
nized by a promi- 
nent American im- 
porting house deal- 
ing in wool and 
hides, and was sent 
to the Far East as 
their special repre- 
sentative and buyer. 

At the outbreak 
of the war he re- 
turned to his home 
in America, and 
after a short visit, 
sailed April, 1915, 
for England, where 
he was gazetted to 
the 3d _ Battalion, 
Black Watch. Later, he was transferred to the 8th Battalion, 
which he joined in France December, 1915, and was killed 





WILLIAM JOHNSTONE. 


March 30, while on patrol duty 

The deceased, while not directly connected with the rubber 
business, was well known in the Far East, where his many 
friends will be greatly saddened by the news of his death. 


WIFE OF A PROMINENT RUBBER MAN. 

[he many friends of William W. Weitling, vice-president and 
treasurer of the American Hard Rubber Co., New York City, 
will sympathize with him in the loss of his wife, who died at 
their home in College Point, Long Island, New York, last week. 

J. C. Rockwell, for many years in charge of the New York 
warehouse of the United States Rubber Co., died at his home in 
Brooklyn, New York, on March 4. Mr. Rockwell had many 
friends in the rubber business and will be greatly missed. 


The estate of the late United States Senator Nelson W. Al- 
drich is estimated to be worth approximately $5,685,000. His 


son, Edward B. Aldrich, ex-president of the Continental Rubber 
Co., New York City, is executor of the estate, which he estimates 
as follows: Real estate in Rhode Island and Connecticut, $488,- 
150; bonds in corporations, $600,214; personal property, $63,564; 
cash on hand or in bank, $100,154; accounts receivable, $500,154, 
and stocks in corporations, $3,932,870. 








_— 
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News of the American Rubber Trade. 


SPECIALIZES IN RUBBER CUTTING KNIVES. 

N every rubber factory ‘Sre likely to be founda variety of knives 
| bearing a diamond-shaped trade-mark enclosing the name, 
I. P. Hyde. Mr. Hyde started the business of manufac- 
turing shoe knives and shoe tools in Southbridge, Massachusetts, 
nearly 40 years ago, and that little business has grown until the 
lant of the Hyde Manufacturing Co., a picture of which is 
shown here, employs 75 experts in this special branch of manu- 
facture. While this company’s product includes many varieties 
of cutting tools for different trades, a very large proportion of 
its business is devoted to knives for rubber cutting. Probably 
the only concern in the which issues a special 
such tools for use in factories. The large 
by this company is the result of the 


this is country 


catalog of rubber 


business which is conducted 





lac ToRY OF THE Hype MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, SOUTHBRIDGE, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


great care used in the hardening and tempering of each article to 
specially adapt it to the exacting requirements of the use for 
which it is intended, 


CHANGES IN FISK ORGANIZATION. 


E. H. Brodwell, vice-president of the Fisk Rubber Co., Chico- 
pee Falls, Massachusetts, announces the following important 
changes among the officials: 

J. A. Anderson has been appointed factory manager and will 
supervise the manufacturing departments. Mr. Anderson was 
connected with the United States Rubber Co. for many years in 
an executive position, joining the Fisk organization a year ago to 
do special work. 

W. H. Whitlock continues as superintendent in charge of 
production and George A. Ludington, who was elected vice- 
president last fall, will devote his entire time to the buying of 
crude materials. Mr. Ludington’s life-long experience in the 
rubber industry well qualifies him for this important service. 

John Kearns, also a vice-president, will take charge of a 
newly created research department. Mr. Kearns is well known 
as a rubber and compound expert, having had a comprehensive 
experience both in this country and abroad. 





MANTAU CHEMICAL CO. SUCCEEDS CAMDEN WHITE LEAD WORKS. 
Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc., the old-established and well- 
known paint, chemical and white lead manufacturers, of Phila- 
delphia, have purchased from the N. Z. Graves Corporation the 
plant formerly known as the Camden White Lead Works, Cam- 
den, New Jersey, where they manufactured lithopone and lead 
products, and will continue the business, with offices at 3500 
Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, which will be 
known as the Mantau Chemical Co., although it is owned out- 
‘ight and entirely controlled by Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc. 


\ 


UNITED STATES RUBBER CO.’S NEW TRADE-MARK. 

The United States Rubber Co. has decided to use a “super 
trade-mark” on all its goods, and to make it a point of honor 
to market under this mark only the best product—one which, 
in the words of the company, would mean as much in connec- 
tion with rubber as the mark “sterling” means in connection with 


“ 


silver. 





article itself 


either on the 


It consists of a ribbon appearing 
article of rubber for 
which the company assumes responsibility. The’ ribbon is made 
up of three equal stripes; the centre stripe is white and the 
other two are blue. Upon the ribbon is placed the United States 
Rubber Co. seal or the trade-mark of one of the various sub- 
sidiary companies of the United States Rubber System. This 
merchandise trade-mark will be 
in which 


or in the advertising about any given 


ribbon carrying the seal or a 
used to distinguish cartons, tire 


rubber products of known quality are packed. 


wrappings, boxes, etc., 





RUBBER COMPANY DIVIDENDS. 


A quarterly dividend of 2 per cent on the first preferred stock 
and a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on the second pre- 
ferred stock of the United States Rubber Co., was paid April 
29 to stockholders of record April 15. 

The directors of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. have declared 
a quarterly dividend of 4 per cent on the common stock, payable 
May | to stockholders of record April 15. This is an increase 
of 1 per cent, the previous dividend having been 3 per cent. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co. has declared a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 1 payable May 15 to stockholders of record 
May 4. On April 26 another quarterly dividend of 1 per cent on 
the common stock declared, payable August 15 to stock- 
holders of record August 4. 


per cent., 


was 





RUBBER COMPANY SHARE QUOTATIONS. 


The following market quotations of shares of rubber manu- 
facturing companies on April 25 are furnished YY John Burn- 


ham & Co., 115 Broadway, New York City, and 40 South La 
Salle street, Chicago, Illinois : 

Bid. Asked. 
Bi E.G PON oc mitansac edi eis 00 ve0cencabne seca 66% 67% 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., common..................00: 05 815 
Firestone Tire & Rubber co. NIDA & bre 4-0-9 acd hehe eie i 114 ee 
Se Ee Me, CD , III, on nc we con cc cncdaesces ves 75% 76 
pe ee A a Seer rrr 114 115 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., common................+.+46- 392 400 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., preferred..................... 118 120 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Oe oe 71% 72% 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., first preferred. tréet fumekesen 97 98 
Kelly- yh ey, Tire Co., second pouteree EAA I A iy" - 
gg A ee aS a eee 285 300 
ee, See Gr WN ai necucdeestaetearthevasece 115 an 
Portage Rubber Co. ee eS ee ee ae 84 86 
POND Beet CR BOGOR, 0 a os ccccncsccéccvcvessveseos 108 110 
Kubber Goods Manufacturing Co., prefe WON ok Vodadiduns ude + os 
SS Be Oe ME 08s 3 on os bw cadanccusbeadbeseosse 84 86 
United States Rubber Co., common..............eeeeeeeees 52 $2 
United States Rubber Co., preferred. ..........ccccccscecee 107% 108 





SILVER KING GOLF BALL TRADE-MARK CHANGED. 

John Wanamaker, exclusive distributor of the Silver King golt 
ball, found that the colored dot used to designate the different 
Silver King qualities, was trade-marked by A. G. Spalding & 
Bros. This difficulty, however, was overcome by the latter firm 
allowing this first shipment of infringing balls to be sold without 
interference. In the future the Silver King will be marked with 
a colored dash, red, green, etc., to denote the several grades. 
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REPORT OF RUBBER GOODS MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 


HE Seventeenth 


facturing Co., 


Annual Report of the Rubber Goods Manu- 
New York City, stock- 
The president’s report describes the special conditions, 
the 


has been sent to the 
holders. 


adverse the first part of year, with a marked improvement 


during the last four months of the year, and continuing up t 
the present time. It also tells of the enlargement of the prin- 
cipal tire plant. 

The treasurer's report gives briefly the assets and liabilities, 


the net profits and dividends and the surplus at the close of the 
year 1915 


Both reports are given in full below 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE RupBER Goops MANUFACTURING 
Co.: 
While the sales of the company, both in quantity and value, 
were larger in 1915 than in 1914, the net earnings were less on 
account of special conditions in the tire department. These ad 


verse conditions made themselves felt throughout the entire heav: 
buying season, but from September on and continuing from Jan 
uary | of this year up to date a marked improvement has occurred 
in the tire department. 

Still further expansion of our tire facilities has become neces- 
sary owing to the rapid increase in this business recently, and on 
account of these changes, necessitating the enlargement of the 
Morgan & Wright plant and the providing of additional working 
capital needed for the larger business transacted, we issued dur 
ing the year and sold to the United States Rubber Co. $5,000,000 
of 5 per cent debenture bonds of Morgan & Wright, maturing 
December 1, 1918 

The report of the treasurer 
dated general balance sheet 


appended hereto gives the consoli 
and consolidated statement of the 


Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co. and its subsidiary companies 
for the fiscal vear ending December 31, 1915 
Respectfully submitted, 
EvisHa S. WitttaMs, PRESIDENT 


THE TREASURER’S REPORT. 


GOODS MANUFACTURING CO SUBSIDIARY 


COMPANIES. 


RUBBER AND 


Consoirmpatep Generar Batance Sueer, Decemeper 31, 1915. 
ASSETS. 
Property, plants and investments $33,656,910. 
Inventories, manufactured goods and m oar 967,389 44 


3,556,440.96 
7 829,575.81 


Cash 


Bills 


and accounts receivable 23,353,406 
$1,666,700.00 
390,822.55 


Rubbe ( 


Stock owned in General 
Securities owned 2,057,522.5 
476,251.32 
$21,131.06 


$60,065, 221.14 


Sinking fund cash in hands of trustec 
Miscellaneous assets 


Total Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Capital stock, preferred $10,351,400.00 
Capital stock, common...... 16,941,700.00 
Capital stock, subsidiary companies 1.500.000.00 $30.793.100.00 


Bonds of Mechanical Rubber C« and New 

York Belting and Packing C : $791,000.00 
Debentures of Morgan & Wright 5,000,000.00 5,791,000.00 
10,667,700.24 
1,106,331.17 


Bills and accounts payable 
Accounts payable to General Rubber Co 





Reserve for Federal income tax.... .........«ees-. 31,605.65 
Reserve for accidents to employes............600ee6: 111,489.14 
Fixed surplus (subsidiary compamies)...........seeeseeees 2,499,218.65 
Surplus TeTTTiTe 9,064,776.29 
Total Liabilities $60, 065,221. 14 
Contingent liabilities for certain guarantees, which are offset by corre 
sponding contingent assets, are not included 
Consotrpatep SumMARY oF Income aNnpD Profit anp Loss For tHe YEAR 
Enpep Decemuer 31, 1915. 
Ee okt nthentdadd ach bences chads 6 40 opemeecs 2,037 ,744.68 


133,336.00 
$2,171,080.68 


Income from investments... .. 


Less 
Expenses of home effice 
Interest on bonded and vfoating debt. 
Federal income tax, 1‘ 


peonveesese $108,664.59 
700,644.18 
31,605.65 840,914.42 


$1,330,166.26 
1,268,432.00 


$61,734.26 
9,003,042.03 


Net 


* Dividends 


Profits 


Surnlus for 
Surplus, 


the period.... 
January 1, 1915 


$9,064,776.29 


Surplus, December 31, 1915 


Respectfully submitted, 
E. J. Hatuorne, Treasurer. 
interests in subsidiary 


also the 


*Includes $205,000.00 paid minority 
The same as last year; 
with the exception of Charles 


companies. 
officers remain the directors, 
Hunter, resigned 


PORTRAIT AND BUST OF GOODYEAR 
\ window display of interest to everyone connected with the 
was arranged in the building of the United 
States Rubber Co. at 1790 Broadway, New York City. The cen- 
tral attraction was an oil painting of Charles Goodyear, 
was painted on a sheet of hard rubber, about 1850, by the cele- 





rubber business 


which 


brated artist, G. P. A. Healy. This picture is considered the 
finest portrait of Mr. Goodyear extant. At the left was the 
bronze bust of Charles Goodyear, made by Tiffany & Co., which 


usually stands in the directors’ room of the United States Rubber 


Ce a ee 


arr 


eT) OVeeneD 
meses 





Winpow DispLay or Goopyear RE ics. 
Co., a replica of which adorns the railway station at Naugatuck, 
Connecticut. Below was a very ornate piece of furniture, a desk or 
table made entirely of hard rubber. This piece of furniture was 
exhibited at the first World’s Fair at the Crystal Palace in 
London in 185], and was afterward used as a desk by Charles 
Goodyear. Besides this there were two canes, also made of hard 
rubber, one of which was carried by Mr. Goodyear in 1855 and 
the other was presented by him to Samuel Colt, grandfather of 
Samuel P. Colt, president of the United States Rubber Co. Below 
these, but not shown in our picture, were documents 
proving the authenticity of the articles. 


framed 
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REPORT OF THE CANADIAN CONSOLIDATED 
RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED. 








ICE-PRESIDENT and General Manager T. H. Rieder, of 
the Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, under date 
of April 4 submitted his annual report covering the year end- 
ing December 31, 1915. He states that the volume of business 
done in 1915 was 20.43 per cent greater than in 1914. While the 
selling values of some classes of manufacture were advanced, 
others were reduced, so that the whole difference is very small. 
[his increased volume was attained by the sale of automobile 
tires throughout the year, and by other lines especially during the 
last four months of the year. 

Continuing, Mr. Rieder reports: 

The stocks of raw materials show quite an increase, due to 
increased cost and somewhat larger supplies kept on hand. 
Manufactured goods show practically no change as a whole, 
although we were better prepared with tire stocks than the 
year before. 

We have now completed a five-year period of our present sales 
plan and the position of your company in the rubber trade of 
Canada, as well as the profits, have progressively demonstrated 
the stability of this policy. Losses by bad debts spread over 
15,000 active retail accounts have not been abnormal at any time 
during this period, and due to the policy pursued of making 
provision for possible bad debts, in proportion to sales, the un- 
used reserve for bad debts is always ample. 

Your directors sold November 1, 1915, 5 per cent short date 
debentures to the amount of $2,500,000. The proceeds were used 
to reduce existing bank loans, and resulted in a slight saving of 
interest. 

The continuity of staff and management of your company has 
progressively manifested itself in efficiency and loyalty to your 
company and in its desire and ability to serve the retail trade 
in Canada. OF ee 

All your properties have been maintained in first class operat- 
ing condition. Any expenditures for repairs and replacements 
have been charged to cost of operating. 

For 1916 your directors anticipate a continuance of the confi- 
dence which the retail trade has in the past given to your com- 
pany. The year has started with good prospects and your di- 
rectors have found it necessary to reopen the Granby footwear 
factory, which had been non-operative for two years, as the re- 
quirements of our new export department promise to overtax 
our mills: now operating. 

Mr. Rieder closed his report with a brief reference to the death 
of President McKechnie, on February 8, and an expression of 
appreciation of his many years of valuable service. 

The financial statement of the company is given in full below: 
COMBiwED STATEMENT CONSOLIDATED AND CONSTITUENT 
COMPANIES, DECEMBER 31, 1915. 

ASSETS. 


Property and plants $5,607 ,514.22 


Inventories, manufactured goods and materials. ..$3,432,745.66 
1,1 5 


COD. © ceennthbedh 40 ckaad bod tiees c00 teen enaehe 71,180.65 
Accounts and bills receivable .............0++ 1,490,492.65 
Investments, including good will................ 4,218,056.00 
EN 6 cutee net dapedcbes 6s coceeedcsabve 276,675.50 





9,489,150.46 


$15,096,664.68 





Peeiespel Gael GOOGRs « 6. <i occ cc cdescct cecceas $3,000,000.00 
Coanmom capital st0ck. 2. sc. cccesvcccrcccccsoses 2,805,500.00 
—————— $5,805,500.00 


Six per cent bonds due October 1, 1946 2,597 ,000.00 


Five per cent debentures due December 1, 1918............. 2,500,000.00 
BRS DEGREE oc cccescccccesterccscesccsecceteseseecscesece 871,297.04 
Accounts payable and sundry accruals...........--+-eeeeeee% 460,487.82 
Reserve for bad debts, depreciation, etc..........-.seeeeeees 172,081.06 
ED 06 nme 6.4 wkd eins OCW6 depr teld ees ORS ewe Kaa btO0 cee eees 2,690,298.76 

$15,096,664.68 

IncoME. 

Net sales, footwear, tires, mechanical and miscellaneous. ... . $7,522,147.40 


Cost of goods sold, selling and general expenses, taxes, inter- 
est on borrowed money, repairs, depreciations, provisions 


for bad debts and tire replacements, net.......-.....+++- 6,987 ,168.87 


$534,978.53 
192°123.75 


$342,854.78 
2,347 ,263.99 


$2,690,118.77 
179.99 
$2,690,298.76 


Net profit from operations......... Ran benseitss cane sved 
Dividends paid on preferred stock. .........-.sseeeeeeeeeees 


Net addition to surplus 
Surplus January 


Add adjustment ledger value to par on! bonds of this company 
purchased under POF... oo. 26 e osisele ops oc csc swresopccpieces 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE CANADIAN CONSOLIDATED 
RUBBER CO., LIMITED. 

At the annual meeting of the shareholders 11 directors were 
‘reelected. The vacancies caused by the death of President Mc- 
Kechnie and the retirement of A. J. Kimmel were filled by the 
addition of R. C. Colt and W. A. Eden, both of Montreal, the full 
list being as follows: 

Walter Binmore, Montreal, Quebec. 

R. E. Jamieson, Montreal, Quebec. 

E. W. Nesbitt, M.P., Woodstock, Ontario. 

R. B. Price, New York City. 

W. G, Parsons, New York City. 

Homer E. Sawyer, New York City. 

Elisha S. Williams, New York City. 

Colonel S. P. Colt, New York City. 

T. H. Rieder, Berlin, Ontario. 

V. E. Mitchell, K.C., Montreal, Quebec. 

R. C. Colt, Montreal, Quebec. 

W. H. Robinson, Granby, Quebec. 

W. A. Eden, Montreal, Quebec. 

At a meeting of the directors following the shareholders’ meet- 
ing the following officers were appointed: W. H. Robinson, 
president; T. H. Rieder, vice-president and general manager; W. 
A. Eden, secretary ; Walter Binmore, treasurer; R. C. Colt, assist- 
ant secretary; A. Dwyer, assistant treasurer; J. P. B. Daigneau, 
assistant treasurer. 





THE NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES. 

The work of the electrical department of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories is conducted partly at the principal office and test- 
ing station in Chicago, and partly at the electrical testing station 
maintained in connection with the New York office. This ar- 
rangement, in effect since May, 1912, has been found to be very 
convenient and economical, inasmuch as a large proportion of 
the manufacturers of electrical wares are located in the east. 

The electrical testing station in New York is located at 92 
Vandam street, in a building adjoining a sub-station of the New 
York Edison Co. This location makes available for test pur- 
poses supply circuits of a range of voltage and current capacities 
that would be difficult to obtain elsewhere. When special 
apparatus requires facilities not furnished by the testing station 
equipment, arrangements are made for doing the work at the 
factories where the devices are made, or by means of special 
equipment arranged for the purpose. The station is provided 
with equipment for insulation resistance tests for rubber-covered 
wires, although most of this work is conducted at the Chicago 
office. 

The New York office and electrical laboratory are in charge 
of Dana Pierce, vice-president; E. P. Slack and William Small, 
engineers, and C. H. Holway, laboratory 


associate electrical 


assistant. 
UNITED STATES CUSTOMS RULING ON TOY BALLOONS. 

A rubber balloon is a toy, even though it has an advertisement 
painted upon it. Such is the decision of Judge Sullivan in the 
case of Q. Nervione, Chicago, Illinois. This merchant imported 
small rubber balloons, some with and others without advertising 
matter printed on the sides. The collector levied 35 per cent 
duty on the articles on the ground they were “parts of toys.” 
Entry at 10 per cent was asked under the provision for “manu- 
factures wholly or in chief value of india rubber or gutta percha, 
not specially provided for.” One of the protestant’s witnesses 
testified that most of the balloons were sold for advertising pur- 
poses. The general appraiser claimed that nowhere in the record 
was there proof that the balloons were not used by children as 
playthings, or that they were reasonably fitted for other pur- 
poses. Affirming the collector, the decision held that advertising 
matter on balloons did not prevent a child from using them as 
playthings. 
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W. O. RUTHERFORD. 
recently appointed general sales 


W O. RUTHERFORD, the 
* manager of The B. F. Goodrich Co., started with that 


company back in the nineties in a clerical position at the Akron 


office. From this position he advanced to a position in the sales 
organization at the Detroit branch. Early in 1910 he was made 
manager of the Denver branch. A year and a half later he was 
promoted to the 
position of branch 


manager in Buffalo, 
where his services 
during the eight 
years that followed 
were largely respon- 
sible for the 
Goodrich 


popu- 
larity of 
products in that dis- 
trict. In July, 1910, 
he was brought back 
to Akron as assist- 
ant to H. E. 
has re- 


Ray- 
mond, who 
linquished the office 
of general sales 
manager, but will 
continue actively as 
vice-president, exer- 
cising general super- 
over. sales 
advertising 


vision 
and 
policies. 

The 
sistant general man- 
ager of sales was Ww. O 
formally conferred 
upon Mr. Rutherford in March, 1914, and his election as head 
of the Goodrich sales organization is the latest step in a career 
that has been an unbroken record of real achievement. 

Unlike the duties of a sales manager who has one of a few 
products on which to concentrate his efforts, Mr. Rutherford 
directs nearly 500 salesmen of the most extensive lines manu- 
factured in America, and there are seventy odd branches and 
depots scattered throughout the country. 

Mr. Rutherford brings to his new position the ripe experience 
of a successful field salesman, together with a rare knowledge 
of men and how best to inspire them with his own enthusiasm 


title ‘of as- 





RUTHERFORD. 


and aggressiveness. 
THE NEW YORK PREPAREDNESS PARADE. 

A meeting of New York’s representative rubber men was held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on April 11 to organize the Rubber 
Division of the Preparedness Parade that takes place in New 
York City Saturday, May 13. 

George B. Hodgman, Hodgman Rubber Co., presided, and 
introduced the several speakers. A committee was appointed, 
consisting of H. G. Cleveland, chairman, Harry S. Vorhis and 
W. G. Ryckman. 

Through the exertions of this committee, a widespread interest 
and enthusiasm has been generated and the rubber trade will 
undoubtedly form an important part of the procession, and be 
most creditable to this industry 

Amadee Spadone, of the Gutta Percha Rubber Manufacturing 
Co., has been appointed marshal of the rubber division. He will 
appoint his own staff. 

Two bands have been engaged for this division, which is ex- 
pected to be assigned a position immediately after Mayor 
Mitchel and his escort, thus heading the parade. The Rubber 
Division will assemble at 8:30 A. M. on Duane street, with head 
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of column resting on Broadway, and will move at 9:30 sharp, 
which will enable this division to dismiss at noon. 

Trade banners will lead the various divisions of representative 
rubber concerns, each man carrying an American flag, and wear- 
ing an arm band bearing the legend “The Rubber Club of 
America, Inc.” 

Many rubber concerns report their intention of being repre- 
sented, and from present indications, there are likely to be be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 men in this division. 


RUBBER CLUB EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING. 

The Executive Committee met on April 14 with the following 
members in attendance: 

President Harvey S. Firestone, chairman; George B. Hodg- 
man, William E. Bruyn, Van H. Cartmell and Henry C. Pear- 
son. 

The business relating to the election of standing committees re- 
sulted as follows: 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 

Homer E. Sawyer, chairman, United States Rubber Co., New 
York City. 

3ertram G. Work, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Charles T. Wilson, Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc., New York 
City. 

Henry C. Pearson, India Rubber Publishing Co., New York 
City. 

Russell Parker, Parker, Stearns & Co., Brooklyn, New York. 

BANQUET COMMITTEE. 

George B. Hodgman, chairman, Hodgman Rubber Co., Tucka- 
hoe, New York. 

Henry C. Pearson, India Rubber Publishing Co., New York 
City. 

William T. Cole, Fabric Fire Hose Co., New York City. 

OUTING COMMITTEE. 

Philip E. Young, chairman, Acushnet Process Co., New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts. 

Robert L. Rice, Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Massachusetts. 

Francis H. Appleton, Jr., F. H. Appleton & Son, Inc., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

The following were nominated as chairmen of district commit- 
tees, with power to appoint the local members: 

For Akron, Ohio, W. O. Rutherford, The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

For Trenton, New Jersey, J. S. Broughton, United & Globe 
Rubber Manufacturing Cos. 

For New York City, Clarence H. Low, United States Rubber 
Reclaiming Co. 

The following were admitted to membership: 

FIRM MEMBERS. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Newell C. Shepard, New York 
City. 

Quality Tire & Rubber Co., Charles A. Besaw, Hartville, Ohio. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS, 

Samuel Rosenblatt, Boston, Massachusetts; Plymouth Rubber 
Co., Canton, Massachusetts. 

William E, Green, Boston Belting Co., 100 Reade street, New 
York City. 

CHANGES AND APPOINTMENTS, GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 

R. W. Rost, Newark, New Jersey, salesman, has been pro- 
moted to managership of the Goodyear branch at Albany, New 
York, succeeding E. B. Sigerson, recently appointed manager of 
the Buffalo branch. 

J. A. Leatherman, Portland, Oregon, salesman, has been made 
manager of the branch in that city. 

L. H. Vaughan, former manager at Utica, New York, has 
been appointed manager of Goodyear’s branch at Newark, New 
Jersey. He is succeeded at Utica by F. G. Richards, who has 
been connected with the Newark branch as salesman. 
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THE DEAN OF RUBBER ADVERTISING. 


HE press of the country is taking note of the fact that E. C. 
Tibbitts has been advertising manager of The B. F. Good- 
rich Co. for twenty years. Incidentally the newspapers are say- 
ing some very nice things about the gentleman anent his twen- 
tieth commercial birthday. As a matter of record, Mr. Tibbitts 
held down his special job longer than any 
man in the trade. 
He came at a time 
when the company 
was just entering 
upon its wonderful 
and symmetrical ex- 
When the 
young giant among 
rubber companies 
struck its gait it 
took a keen intel- 
lect in the publicity 
field to keep ahead 
of it. Those familiar 
with Goodrich ad- 
vertising will agree 
that Mr. Tibbitts 
showed both the 
necessary speed and 
endurance. 
A mental 
of the publicity ef- 
forts that have come 
from under the deft 
hand of this adver- 
They are all individual, are free 
They embrace all 


has undoubtedly 


pansion. 


review 





E. C. Trssrrts. 


tising manager tells the story. 
from hombast, and are singularly sincere. 
lines of publicity, replicas of notable portraits, beautifully illus- 
trated booklets, libraries of route books, sign posts at every 
country cross roads, lectures, “movies,” window displays, news- 
paper specials, a bright “house-organ” and so on, ad infinitum. 
In all this Tibbitts is the suggester, writer, critic and editor. 
A huge task—it is well done—and we tender our congratulations 
and felicitations to that unassuming gentleman who signs him- 


oe “EX. F. 


TRADE NOTES. 

The Birmingham Iron Foundry, Derby, Connecticut, is remod- 
eling its plant and adding a wing 62 x 208 feet, with bay 40 x 140 
feet, the new part to be all stee! construction, with Fenestra steel 
sash and mostly glass. There will also be a flask storage run- 
way, 35x 140 feet, with traveling crane. Contracts for these 
additions have been placed, including four traveling cranes, and 
it is expected that the work will be completed by August 1. 


\ permanent injunction has been issued in the suit of the 
Royal Equipment Co., Bridgeport, Connecticut, against Max Rich 
and the Rich Auto Supply Co., New York City, restraining Rich 
from infringing the Royal company’s rights by using the Ray- 
bestos trade-mark and silver edging on brake lining, and calling 
for the destruction of all offending lining and literature. 


J. P. Devine Co., New York City, manufacturer of vacuum 
dryers, vulcanizers and other specialties, will remove the first 
of this month to the 20th floor of the Forty-second street build- 
ing, gaining thereby nearly three times as much floor space as 
in the old quarters on the third floor of the same building as 
well as the greater light and quiet obtainable higher up. The 
offices will be newly furnished, with special reference to a 
more convenient conduction of the company’s New York busi- 


ness. L. W. Treichler will continue in charge, and Mr. Devine 


will probably spend more time in the New York office than he 
has hitherto. 


The Picher Lead Co., Joplin, Missouri, which has plans for a 
smelter at Henryetta, Oklahoma, will install equipment for a 4000- 
retort plant. M. R. Bump, Henryetta, is construction engineer in 
charge. 

A serious strike situation is noted at the plant of the National 
Cable & Conduit Co., Hastings-on-the-Hudson, New York. This 
company has been manufacturing war munitions and employing 
about 3,500 hands. About one-third of the number walked out on 
the 13th and 14th, and on the 17th the strikers attacked the deputy 
sheriffs, stoned those who remained at work, broke every window 
on the front of the long factory, and threw stones through the 
windows of passing railroad trains. The militia was called out 
to preserve order and to protect the factory, which closed down, 
pending a settlement, which was reached on the 26th, by the 
workmen accepting the company’s offer of an increase of 2 cents 


an hour. The plant resumed operations on the 27th ultimo. 


The Durst Manufacturing Co., Inc., manufacturer of mechan- 
ical rubber goods and plumbers’ specialties, has moved to 105- 
107 Chambérs street, New York City. 

Additions and improvements are being made in the Revere 
Rubber Co.’s New York offices at 59 Reade street, of which 
H. L. Williams is general sales manager. 

Gustave Kush, manufacturer of mechanical rubber goods, has 
removed from 60 Beekman street, New York City, to 3 Park 
Row, where he now has his office at room 41. 

The I. J. Cooper Rubber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has increased 
its capital stock from $100,000 to $225,000. 

The Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pennsylvania, has been 
authorized to increase its capital stock from $60,000 to $1,500,000. 

Adolph Hirsch & Co., importers and dealers in crude rubber, 
have removed to new offices in the World Building. Their ad- 
dress is now Suite 717 to 722, 56 Park Row, New York City. 

George E. Austin Co., mechanical and electrical goods, and 
the Imperial Rubber Co., George E. Austin, general manager, 
New York City, have removed their offices to the Equitable 
building, 120 Broadway. 

On April 19 meetings were held simultaneously in New York 
City, Chicago, Illinois, and Los Angeles, California, by members 
of the Transcontinental Purchasing Agents’ Association. The 
three cities were connected by telephone, and receiving instru- 
ments distributed to all who attended enabled them to listen to 
remarks made in each of these cities, also vocal selections, while 
the eastern members were enabled to hear the roar of the surf 
of the Pacific Ocean, thousands of miles away. The Chicago 
meeting was presided over by F. A. Marsh, purchasing agent for 
the Link Belt Co., Chicago. In the list of directors may be noted 
E. L. McGrew, of the Standard Underground Cable Co., and F. 
W. Lingley, of the American Hard Rubber Co. 

At a meeting of creditors of the American Rubber Reclaiming 
Co. and the Germantown Almegum Manufacturing Co., both of 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, a committee was 
appointed to investigate and recommend upon the prospect of 
reorganizing the first named company, whose assets were ap- 
praised at $85,437.62. The liabilities amount to $143,281.18, of 
which $37,000 is doubtful. The assets of the Germantown 
Almegum Manufacturing Co. were appraised at $33,586.50 and 
liabilities at $234,455.42. 

Commodore E. C. Benedict, formerly director of the United 
States Rubber Co., New York City, who has an extensive and 
beautiful estate at Greenwich, Connecticut, proposes at his own 
expense to convert it into a model bird sanctuary on plans laid 
down by the Greenwich Bird Protective Association, an organ- 
ization of prominent and wealthy residents of that town. 
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NEW INCORPORATIONS, WITH AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, ETC., 1916. 

Allen Tire & Rubber Co., The, March 21 (Ohio), $10,000. 
Frank J. Allen, W. H. McMorris, Joseph N. Ackerman, David 
L. Shaw and S. Milder. Principal address, Cleveland, Ohio. To 
deal in rubber tires. 

Allen & Reeves Shoe Co., Inc., March 6 (New York), $25,000. 
William J. Allen, James E. Reeves and Harry E. Reeves—all of 
Watertown, New York. Shoes, rubbers, etc. 

Buffalo Tire Service Co., Inc., April 7 (New York), $1,000. A. 
Foshay, 120 Broadway, Russell Goldman, 1190 Madison avenue— 
both in New York City, and J. Oliver Murphy, Mount Vernon, 
New York. 

(Iowa), $10,000. 
To 


Central Auto & Tire Co., Inc., February 11 
T. L. Kennedy and O. R. Arnold. Office, Davenport, Iowa. 
deal in second-hand automobiles, accessories, etc. 


Dunlop Tire Sales Co., Inc., April 13 (New York), $1,000. 
Otto and L. A. Braunwarth and Albert Bracht—all of 1808 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Effpee Manufacturing Co., Inc., March 6 (New York), $10,000. 
Max S. Levine, 321 Stone avenue and Beatrice Markowitz, 1272 
4lst street—both in Brooklyn, New York, and Harry Dobel, 483 
East 170th street, New York City. To manufacture gaiters, rub- 
berized materials, etc. 

E-Z On Fastener Co., Inc., April 3 (New York), $50,000. 
mour Bookman, 144 West 77th street, and Ethel Beneau, 17 East 
105th street—both in New York City, and Samuel H. Harris, 449 
Greene avenue, Brooklyn, New York. To manufacture devices 
for automobiles of rubber and other materials. 

Fellsway Rubber Co., April 5 (Massachusetts), $95,000. 
H. Williams, Framingham; Franklin P. Gowing and Joseph E. 
Eaton—both of 230 Purchase street, Boston—both in Massa- 
chusetts. Factory and principal office, 30 Locust street, Medford, 
Massachusetts. Louis H. Williams, president. To manufacture 
mechanical molded goods, especially rubber soles and heels. 

Giant Rubber Co., Inc., April 25 (New York), $50,000. Abra- 
ham Feldman, 519 Willoughby avenue, Brooklyn, New York; 
Alexander Weiss, 711 East Twelfth street, and Norman N. Nac- 
man, 233 Broadway—both in New York City. To manufacture 
rubber goods, tires, etc. 

J. & D. Tire & Rubber Co., April 8, 1916 (North Carolina), 
$500,000. Par value of shares $100. C. C. Coddington and T. C. 
Guthrie—both of Charlotte, North Carolina, and H. O. Smith, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. Office, Charlotte, North Carolina. To manu- 
facture pneumatic tires. 

King Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., April 13 (New York), $1,000. 
C. O. Henderson, 103 Kensington avenue, Herbert T. Auerbach, 
Statler Hotel, and John H. Trauter, 101 Crescent avenue—all in 
Buffalo, New York. 


King Tubeless Rubber Co., March 15 (Delaware), $300,000. 
E. D. Buck, George W. Dillman and M. L. Horty—all of 
Wilmington, Delaware. Office, 328 du Pont building, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. To sell and manufacture all forms of King 
tubeless patent tires for automobiles, auto trucks, etc. 

Marathon Tire Co. of New England, April 12 (Maine), 
$100,000. George F. Gould, president and treasurer; N. M. Kent, 
director, both of Portland, Maine. Office, Portland, Maine. To 
manufacture and deal in rubber goods, rubber tires, etc. 

National Adhesive Co., Inc., The, March 17 (Massachusetts) 
$15,000. Earl F. Olson, 86 Norfolk avenue, Swampscott, Massa- 
chusetts ; Ethel J. Looke, 76 Michigan avenue, and Joseph F. Mc- 
Grath, 28 High Rock street—both in Lynn, Massachusetts. Office, 
Lynn, Massachusetts. To deal in rubber cements of all kinds, 
rubber heels, etc. 

New York Rubber Disc Co., Inc., April 21 (New York), $2,000. 
Harry Kovinow and Morris Manofsky—both of 1713 Third ave- 


Sey- 


Louis 


nue, and Morris Kavenoff, 152 East 103d street—both in New 
York City. Rubber supplies and discs. 


Peters-Tucker-Hay Rubber Co., March 18 (Colorado), $5,000. 
H. G. Peters, E. M. Tucker and R. E. Hay—all of Denver, 


Colorado. General auto accessories and filling station company. 


Portland Vulcanizing Co., March 22 (Maine), $10,000. Philip 
J. Lanicault, president; Conrad T. Beardsley, treasurer, and 
Harold H. Wish, director—all of Portland, Maine. Office, Port- 


land, Maine. To manufacture and deal in rubber tires, etc. 


Orange Vulcanizing & Supply Co., February 18 (New Jersey), 
$50,000. James J. and Annie Davis, Peter T. and Elizabeth D. 
Loughlin—all of 225 Main street, Orange, New Jersey. To deal 
in automobile accessories, etc. 


Never-Hole Tube Co., March 30 (Delaware), $300,000. H. H. 
Waller, G. E. Toulopoulos and M. Friedberg—all of 140 Nassau 
street, New York City. Office, Capital Trust Co., Dover, Del- 
aware. To manufacture and deal in inner tubes and automobile 
tires. 

Quaker City Rubber Co., March 31 (Pennsylvania), $5,000,000. 
Charles A. Daniel, William F. Metzger and James T. Moore—all 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Office, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. To manufacture and deal in crude rubber, balata and 
gutta percha, and all and any of the products into which crude 
rubber, balata or gutta percha, in any form enters as a con- 
stituent part. 


Rex Scrap Iron & Rubber Co., Inc., The, April 18 (New York), 
$1,000. Morris Korn and Morris Jaffee—both of 336 Dumont ave- 
nue, and Frank Tindler, 482 Sackman street—both in Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Robert Soltau & Co., Inc., April 24 (New York), $50,000. 
George Hammerlund, 866 Forty-ninth street, Brooklyn, New 


York; Charles Oakes, 45 East Eighty-third street, and E. G. 
Reardon, 541 East Seventy-eighth street—both in New York 
City. To manufacture gutta percha tissue, rubber products in- 


cluding “Galalith,” etc. 


Standard Chicle Refining Co., April 7 (Delaware), $110,000. 
Orja G. Corns, Valdamar A. Johnston, Jr., Matthew E. Hosely 
and Adolph P. Rapp—all of Chicago, Illinois. Office, Capital 
Trust Co. of Delaware, Dover, Delaware. To refine or manu- 
facture a substitute for chicle, and to manufacture rubber or any 
article having for its base rubber, chicle or natural gum. 


Triple Tread Tire Co., March 20 (Delaware), $500,000. H. G. 
and M. Lund and Edward Grunich—all of Chicago, Illinois. 
Office, Guarantee & Trust Co., Ford building, Wilmington, Dela- 


ware.- To manufacture and deal in automobile tires, tubes, etc. 


Triumph Tire & Rubber Co., April 5 (New York), $1,000. 
George L. Campbell, 415 West 141st street; George T. Bernard, 
294 Sixth avenue, and Garrett Cooper, 166 West 72d street—all 
in New York City. 

Tropical Shipping & Trading Co., Inc., The, March 17 (New 
York), $40,000. Adrian Cairns, 4111 Ferris street, Woodhaven, 
New York; Oswald Carliss, Sterling, and W. A. Black, Montclair 
—both in New Jersey. To deal in rubber, precious woods, ivory 
and. other tropical products. 


White’s Spring Tire Co., March 7 (Oklahoma), $50,000. Jesse 
W. White, M. J. O’Connor, John F. Sumner, Elta H. Jane, H. S. 
Bruner and L. E. Jalbert—all of Edmond, Oklahoma, and F. H. 
Bean, Los Angeles, California. To manufacture and deal in 
automobile accessories and to manufacture and deal in White’s 
cushion automobile tire. 


Yankee Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., April 3 (New York), $3,000. 
Randolph Russell, Livingston, Richmond County, New York; 
Harry E. Dodge 113 East 80th street, and Charles McAlpin Pyle. 
11 East 68th street—both in New York City. 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 

Edward H. Huxley, president of the United States Rubber 
Export Co., arrived from England on the steamer “St. Paul” on 
April 14. Mr. Huxley, it will be remembered, was a passenger 
onthe “Sussex” when she was destroyed on March 24. His prompt 
and thorough report of the affair to the United States Govern- 
ment brought him commendation from newspapers all over the 
country. 


J. P. Krentz, formerly superintendent of the foundry of the 
Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co., Buffalo, New York, has been 
appointed works manager of the company. 

Eugene Pearl, the many-sided man—artist, attorney and in- 
inventor, whose corset shield and syringe nozzle patents have 
been mentioned in THe INp1A RusBeR Wor -p, has just invented 
an anti-skid shoe support for bootblack stands, the idea being 
to hold the shoe steady under the manipulations of the polisher. 

Victor von Schlegell was recently elected vice-president of 
the United & Globe Rubber Manufacturing Cos., Trenton, New 
Jersey, with headquarters in the Equitable building, New York 
City. Franklin Edson has been made assistant to Mr. von 
Schlegell. 

R. L. Chipman, dealer in crude rubber, gutta percha and allied 
gums, has moved into more commodious quarters at 23-25 Beaver 
street, New York City. 

The Rev. Dr. W. Warren Giles, of Orange, N. J., who has 
been a speaker at several dinners of The Rubber Club of Amer- 
ica, Inc., while running for a train recently, failed to see a train 
approaching from the opposite direction and was knocked down 
and severely bruised. His many friends in the rubber trade will 
be glad to know that he is now as well—and as witty—as ever. 

Albert Waterhouse, president, The Waterhouse Co., Limited, 
Honolulu and Singapore, was in New York last month on busi- 
ness pertaining to the various interests managed by his com- 
pany. He reports that the Pahang and Jahore plantations, 
through the agency of the Waterhouse company, are progressing 
under most favorable circumstances. 

W. Stuart Gordon, well known crude rubber man, formerly 
of Manaos, who recently arrived in New York from the Far 
East, sailed for Para April 26. 

Francisco Conde de Athayde, a well known rubber merchant 
of Manaos, Brazil, is in New York on a two months’ business 
trip. 

Andrew Kangas, formerly with the commission house of 
Thomsen & Co., New York City, has become assistant export 
manager for the Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, 
assisting John B. Maus. 

W. K. Frederick has been appointed assistant sales manager of 
the Batavia Rubber Co., Batavia, New York. Mr. Frederick was 
formerly special jobbing representative in the middle west for the 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., and later with the McGraw Tire & 
Rubber Co. 

The McGraw Tire & Rubber Co. of New York, Inc., with 
general offices and works at East Palestine, Ohio, announces 
that C. E. Wertman, formerly assistant branch manager, has 
been promoted to the position of resident manager of the New 
York office, succeeding R. F. Hobron, and that E. E. Cowan has 
been appointed sales manager of the New York territory. 





The Associated Garages of America has changed its name, 
to represent its varied interests more accurately, to the National 
Retail Automobile Trade Association. 





At the twentieth annual meeting of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, to be held at Chicago, Illinois, May 9, 10 
and 11, one subject to be considered and discussed will be 
“Standard Hose Couplings and Hydrant Fittings for Public Fire 
Service.” 


TIRE FABRIC TESTS SHOWN BY LANTERN PRO- 
JECTION. 


THE wide difference of opinion regarding the testing of fab- 
rics is doubtless due in a large measure to the inaccuracy 

of the apparatus employed. Great variations are obtained from 
the same fabric tested on the same dynamometer when held by 
different means. It is, therefore, obvious that the more data 
submitted under these varying conditions, the wider the differ- 
ence of opinion may be. Textile fabrics, owing to their nature 
and lack of sharp outline, are difficult to reproduce by photo- 
graphic means. Lantern 

slides, or motion pic- 


tures, when magnified 
and projected upon a 
screen are too indefinite 


PA oe to illustrate the actual 


— i | 
Gye ‘ — ee = . effect of stress upon the 
a9) WIS if fabric. The value of 

a .. ls motion photography for 

i . this work is greatly 
lessened by the fact that 
a film is usually in con- 
stant motion and a more deliberate study of the sample is im- 
possible. 

Henry L. Scott & Co., manufacturers of rubber testing ma- 
chines, conceived the idea of reproducing or projecting upon a 
screen by means of an opaque projection lantern a highly magni- 
fied view of a fabric sample during a test. The apparatus shown 
in the cut was therefore constructed and exhibited before Com- 
mittee D-13 of the American Society for Testing Materials in: 
the office of the United States Rubber Co., New York City, 
on March 17. 

Parts of a standard horizontal tire fabric tester were mounted 
upon an oak base A constructed to also support a Balopticon 
lantern B. No recerdirig head was used. The fixed clamp C 
was held rigidly in a horizontal position on a solid iron frame 
attached to the base. The moving clamp D was attached to a 
draw bar, or stretching screw E, operating through a gear box 
holding the driving mechanism. Hand wheels F on either side 
of the gear box were used to transmit power to the stretching 
screw and were geared to give any speed desired. The hand 
wheels G at each end of the machine permitted changing clamps 
quickly. Knurled and adjustment collars, movable upon the 
thread of the stretching screw, assured the return of the moving 
clamp to the same position for each sample. 

In addition to the flat grip clamps shown in the drawing, other 
devices were used and by means of interchangeable anvils or 
gripping surfaces several methods of testing were illustrated. A 
device was also arranged for working two knives. underneath 
the sample to cut the fabric in such manner as to produce the 
“gash” test. 

The apparatus was installed in a darkened room and the pro- 
jection made upon a special aluminum screen at a distance of 
approximately 20 feet. As nearly all tests were made on tire 
fabric, having 23 ends per inch, each end thus projected was 
about 1 inch in diameter. Samples were broken in a bone-dry, 
normal and saturated condition to note the effect of moisture. 
Tests showing the effect of varying speeds of the moving clamp 
were also made. 

Elongation, number of threads broken, effect of tension, slip 
in the clamps and comparative values of different methods were 
readily observed. As innumerable tests could be made and any 
test repeated, the speed regulated, or the stretching motion 
stopped for any length of time desired, many interesting points 
were brought out. 
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THE GRANT SOLID TIRE PATENT LITIGATION. 
HE Circuit Court of Appeals, in New York City, affirmed the 
decision of the lower court March 17 in the suit between 
the Diamond Rubber Co., New York City, and the Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire Co., Akron, Ohio. Approximately $210,000 damages 
were awarded to the latter company for infringement of the 
Grant solid tire patent owned by the Kelly-Springfield company. 
This sum includes five cents per pound on the sales of infringing 
tires, amounting to over $130,000, $27,000 for interest, and an 
additional $50,000 “smart money,” because of the flagrant char- 
acter of the infringement. 

As this famous patent has been the subject of almost constant 
litigation since 1896, and suits are still pending, a brief review 
of the principal facts furnished by a representative of the Kelly- 
Springfield company is interesting. 

The Grant patent No. 554,675 covers the solid rubber tires 
now commonly used on horse-drawn vehicles throughout the 
world, and was granted to Arthur W. Grant February 18, 1896. 
At once, upon its introduction, it drove all other solid rubber 
tires out of the market, and after becoming established, its sales 
amounted to around 10,000,000 pounds of tires every year. The 
patent was infringed almost from the beginning, principally by 
rubber manufacturers, who endeavored to imitate it and avoid 
infringement, but their short-lived and 
failures. 

Many of the principal rubber companies were prosecuted for 
infringement, among them The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio; 
Diamond Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio; Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Penn- 
sylvania; Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, Ohio; Victor Rub- 
ber Co., Springfield, Ohio; Acme Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
Rutherford Rubber Co. and Thermoid Rubber Co., of Trenton, 
New Jersey; Hartford Rubber Works Co., Hartford, Connecti- 
cut; Morgan & Wright, Detroit, Michigan, and others. 

In 1911 the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. paid damages for 
infringement. This company also acquired a manufacturing li- 
cense for the balance of the term of the patent, which expired 
February 18, 1913. Morgan & Wright acquired a manufacturing 
license about the same time and paid damages for past infringe- 


imitations were all 


ment. 

In the case against the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. the 
defendant won and the patent was declared void in 1902, but sub- 
sequently it was adjudged valid by the Federal Courts in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, and New York City, and later on by the 
Supreme Court at Washington, D. C., after which settlements 
and adjustments were made. 

The decision at Washington, while not directly in the Goodyear 
case, made ‘the customers of that company liable for infringe- 
ment and the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. made satisfactory set- 
tlement. The Thermoid Rubber Co., the Acme Rubber Co. and 
the Rutherford Rubber Co. also settled, the former paying dam- 
ages and the other companies making satisfactory arrangements. 

Cases are now pending against the Republic Rubber Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio; the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, 
Pennsylvania; two cases against The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio, and three cases against the Diamond Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. Decrees in favor of the plaintiff have been entered in all 
of these cases and the matter is now before the masters on the 
accounting, except in the case against one of the Diamond rubber 
companies, viz., the Diamond Rubber Co. of New York. In 
this case the plaintiffs have been awarded by the court five cents 
a pound on the number of pounds made by the Diamond Rubber 
Co., amounting to $130,000, $50,000 additional damages and 
$26,000 interest and costs, a judgment for $210,000. This is the 
case that was affirmed in March by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
in New York. 

Besides the above, numerous suits were brought against other 


infringers, all of whom acquired licenses and damages against 
them were not pressed. 

The plaintiffs in all these cases have been the Consolidated 
Rubber Tire Co. and the Rubber Tire Wheel Co. The name of 
the Consolidated Rubber Tire Co. was changed on January 1, 
1914, to Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. It is the same company, its 
name having merely been changed by amending its charter. 

A very large poundage is involved in the suits now pending, 
that of The B. F. Goodrich Co. approximating five and one-half 
million pounds. 

Suits over this patent have been pending since 1896, the first 
being against the American Rubber Tire Co. of New York City, 
wherein the patent was adjudged valid. Then came the decision 
at Cincinnati adjudging the patent void, which afforded an ex- 
cuse for infringers. But in 1906-7 the patent was adjudged valid 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and 
New York, and was finally adjudged valid by the Supreme Court 
of the United States April 10, 1911. 





STANDARD PNEUMATIC TUBES AND TIRES. 

A tire which is guaranteed for 5,000 miles must have behind 
it a responsible organization and a corps of experts in every 
stage of its manufacture. The Standard hand-made tire has 
such a guarantee molded right on the tire 
itself. The manufacturers’ claims for su- 
periority of these tires are that they are hand- 
made by experts, are full molded by a 
process original with them, at a temperature 
and pressure which produces a perfect cure. 
Fabrics and materials of superior quality are 
used in the carcass, and the rubber is carefully 
selected from uniform grades of the best 
quality. There is one ply more of fabric used 
in this tire than in some popular tires. The 
treads are of a specially tough rubber, the re- 
sult of years of study, test and development 
They are furnished both smooth and non-skid, 
the latter bearing a combination of the letter 
S, the initial of the company. It is the same 
story regarding inner tubes, pure Para rub- 
ber, extra thick, cured by slow vulcanization, 
extremely tough and heat-resisting. [The Standard Tire & 
Rubber Co., Hippodrome Building, Cleveland, Ohio.] 
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MIDGLEY COLLAPSIBLE CORE. 

The novel method of making this core consists in stamping 
up a series of thin sheet steel plates that have been prepared 
so they will adhere to molten iron and casting them in the usual 
core sand mold. The 
sections are held in align- 
ment by four plugs that 


occupy the bolt holes 
and are cast integral with 
the core. These are 





afterward drilled out, 
forming holes for the retaining bolts of the core, which is then 
machined in the usual manner. 

The interlocking joint is strong and well designed to with- 
stand the severe strain to which cores are subjected. The method 
of assembling the core by means of the interlocking joints and 
retaining bolts is very clearly shown in the illustration. [Thomas 
Midgley, 85 East Gay street, Columbus, Ohio.] 





W. A. Kirkpatrick, formerly connected with the Philadelphia 
branch of the Hardman Tire & Rubber Co., Belleville, New Jer- 
sey, has been appointed manager of the branch at Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
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DREADNAUGHT TIRE & RUPBER CO. SALE. 


The plant of the Dreadnaught Tire & Rubber Co. at Orange- 
ville, Baltimore County, Maryland, was sold on April 12 at public 
auction to H. James Lepper, a member of the stockholders’ re- 
organization committee who had been designated to make a bid 
on behalf of the committee. The price paid was $80,000, being 
the amount of the upset price fixed by the court. The sale will 
be ratified, unless cause to the contrary is shown, on May 18. 

As indicated by its name, this committee intends to reorganize 
the business of the old Dreadnaught company and to continue 
the manufacture of tires at the plant. 

THE PERFECTION TIRE ORGANIZATION. 

The Perfection Tire & Rubber Co., which has a factory at Fort 
Madison, Iowa, a fabric plant at Wabash, Indiana, and is also 
purchasing a plant in California, and the Perfection Tire & 
Motor Co., of Canada, Limited, are under the same management. 
The latter company has purchased a plant at Guelph, Ontario. 
The tire plant of the Champion Auto Equipment Co. at Wabash, 
Indiana, is also under the supervision of the Perfection Tire & 
Rubber Co. All three companies have separate offices in the 
Marquette building, Chicago, Illinois. 

LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. EXPANDS. , 

Plans and specifications have been completed for a large new 
mill to expand the present plant of the Lee Tire and Rubber Co. 
at Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, and it is expected that this addi- 
tion will be completed in three months’ time. The new mill will 
be located 300 feet in the rear of No. 2 mill and will be two 
stories in height, 130 feet in length and 80 feet in width. The 
architecture will conform to the style of the other buildings, 
which are of the modern type of steel and concrete construction. 

The new building will be used for the manufacture of miscel- 
laneous rubber goods and hospital supplies, thus enabling the Lee 
company to materially increase its tire departments, enough space 
being available in the present-plant to run the total output up to 
2,000 tires per day. \” 

TRADE MARK SUIT DISMISSED. 

The suit for alleged infringement of trade-mark brought by 
the Pennsylvania Rubber Co. against the Dreadnaught Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. in the United States District Court at Wilmington, 
Delaware, was closed on March 23, when a decree was entered, 
dismissing the suit, the Circuit Court of Appeals sustaining the 
decision of Judge Bradford. The costs of the case were divided 
between the two parties interested. 

VERDICT FAVORABLE TO TIRE COMPANIES. 

In the suit of the Automobile Codperative Association 
against The B. F. Goodrich Co., the Republic Rubber Co. and 
the Diamond Rubber Co., ail of Akron, Ohio, the jury gave its 
verdict in the tire manufacturers, and the judge 
strongly approved the verdict. This practically closes the litiga- 
tion. Originally five companies were sued, but late in March 
the suit was dismissed against the United States Tire Co. and 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. It may be remembered that 
the Automobile Coéperative Association was formed by auto- 
mobile owners to buy tires and other supplies at wholesale. The 
companies refused to sell this association at the prices they sold 
to dealers. Hence the suit for “restraint of trade.” It was proven 
that there was no combination in restraint of trade, each com- 
pany acting independently. 


favor of 





COLORED STREAK TIRE TRADE-MARKS. 

Among the rulings in regard to trade-marks, it is noted that 
“a red stripe or tread for rubber automobile tires is not to be 
rejected because of the prior registration of a blue stripe 
similarly used and apparently intended to suggest the name 
‘Blue Streak.’ There is enough doubt of the similarity of the 
marks to pass the application for publication, and register it, if 
not opposed.” We understand this application was by the Fisk 
Rubber Co. 


TRADE NOTES. 

The Marion Tire & Rubber Co., Marion, Ohio, has plans 
under way for a new automobile tire and tube manufacturing 
plant, to be equipped with the most up-to-date machinery. The 
building will be constructed of steel and concrete, fireproof 
throughout, 60x150 feet in dimensions, two stories and base- 
ment, with an additional power plant of like construction, 40 x 80 
feet in size. The architect is Mr. Dobbins and the contractor, 
E. Elford, both of Columbus, Ohio. 

The Walters Rubber Co. of New York, Inc., recently incor- 
porated, has for its secretary and treasurer Howard S. Walters, 
for seven years connected with the United States Tire Co. as a 
salesman and for three years with the Federal Rubber Manu- 
facturing Co., resigning April 1 to organize and manage this 
new corporation, which will have the exclusive distributing 
agency for Long Island for Federal tires and tubes, as well as 
marketing tires and tubes bearing the company’s name. The 
general office of the company is at 54 Main street, Mineola, New 
York. 

The Gordon Tire & Rubber Co., Canton, Ohio, has com- 
menced the manufacture of hard rubber parts for use in the ex- 
tensive line of druggists’ sundries which constitutes an im- 
portant part of this company’s output. 

The Victor Rubber Co., Springfield, Ohio, is erecting two new 
buildings, one 150x40 feet and the other 50x40 feet. These addi- 
tions are made necessary by the increased pneumatic tire busi- 
ness of the company. The present production of the Victor 
company is 150 hand-made tires per day, and the entire plant is 
being worked with a night and day force. 

The Perlman Rim Corporation of New York has acquired the 
automobile rim business of the Jackson Rim Co., Jackson, Michi- 
gan. Ground has been broken for an additional building with 
40,000 square feet floor space. 

The Western Union Telegraph Co. employs 8,200 messenger 
boys, it is said, and about 5,000 of this number use their own 
bicycles in delivering the company’s messages. The increased 
cost of tires has added considerable burden to the upkeep of a 
wheel. In the future, however, the boys will be able to buy tires 
at wholesale prices, for it is announced that the.company has 
made arrangements to supply tires at cost. 

The Atlas Yarn Co., Globe Village, Massachusetts, recently 
incorporated with Fred L. Hewitt as president and Frederick 
J. Quinn as treasurer, has purchased the 16,000 spindle cotton 
yarn mill of the Hamilton Woolen Co. The mill is in full opera- 
tion and the new concern intends to increase the output to in- 
clude the manufacture of tire fabric yarn. Mr. Quinn, who will 
be the operating head of the new concern, is a practical cotton 
mill man, having been identified with the textile industry for 
many years. 

Tires may last longer and motorists be less liable to acci- 
dents in New York state, now that the Slater bill has become 
a law. This makes it a misdemeanor to place an any road, high- 
way or public place glass, tacks, nails or other articles which 
might injure an animal or person, or puncture a tire. 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals has decided that 
the name “Neverleak” applied to a tire fluid, the composition of 
which is secret, did not become public property upon the expira- 
tion of the patent because the tire fluid itself was never patented, 
and therefore the original owner of the preparation has the sole 
right to use this name on his goods. 

An interesting computation of the cost of operating an indus- 
trial electric truck, as presented by C. E. Ogden, manager of 
the Walker Vehicle Co., gives as one expense 14 cents per day 
for tire renewals, or about 9 per cent of the total daily cost. 
The electric truck referred to is considered the logical successor 
of the ordinary hand truck used in warehouses, factories and 
railway terminals. 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN AKRON. 
By Our Regular Correspondent 

A GOODLY percentage of all the automobile tires manufac- 
tured in the United States come from Ohio, and this State 


has come to the 
rubber goods that the suggestion has been made by an Eastern 


front so prominently in the manufacture of 
advertising agency to change its historic appellation, “The Buck- 
eye State” to “The Plant State.” 

Men from all parts ountry are coming here, answering 
the call of Over $2,000,000 is being 
spent to solve the housing problem 
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formerly occupied by the Lincoln Rubber Co. and purchased 
the property used by the Woodruff Novelty Co. New machinery 
is being installed, and the company expects to more than double 
its capacity. The Lincoln company building will be used for 
the vulcanizing tire repair department of the Akron Rubber 
Mold & Machine Co., this department of its business having more 
than tripled in the last year. 
* * * 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. is adding a fifth story to its 
entire plant. 

Sherman L. Lewis has been placed in charge of sales promo- 
tion by the Firestone company. Mr. Lewis was formerly with 
the Niagara Lithograph Co. and also in charge of trade aid work 
Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


for the Remington 


mak- 


April 15, a liability contracted by 
the old company 


united with the Akron Auto Club in entertaining the delegates 
representing the automobile clubs throughout the State - s : 

An addition to the Ohio Building, now in progress, will be The recently reorganized American Tire & Rubber Co., 
occupied by the Akron City Club, 33 to 50 per cent of the mem ing tires, tubes and accessories, is installing new equipment to 
bership of which represent various branches of the rubber meet increased demand. On 
industr 
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the plant of The 
3 Goodrich 
Co. much the 
largest rubber 
factory in the 
world Before 
these new build- 
ings were erect- 
ed the Goodrich 
institution was 
among the 
world’s largest 
plants devoted 
to the manufac- 
ture of rubber goods, but with the 
increased capacity provided by these 


additions, which are in_ themselves 
larger than many widely known rubber 
factories, the Goodrich plant now ranks 
far ahead of any others in the rubber 
trade 

An the 
plant may be gained when it is said that 
the group of fifty-seven buildings have a floor space of nearly a 


hundred acres and that one would have to travel 3.8 miles to 


Goopricu 
PLANT 


size of the Goodrich 


idea of 


circle the grounds. 

The largest of the new 
house, 320 feet long and 280 feet wide, with one wing six stories 
This structure is nearly 


buildings is a finished goods ware- 
high and another of seven stories 
completed. 

The second largest of the three new buildings is six stories 
high, 300 feet long and 100 feet wide. It will be used for manu- 
facturing and storage purposes. The third is a building that 
will be utilized as a machine and pattern shop. It is five stories 
high, 260 feet long and 100 feet wide. 

All the new buildings exemplify the latest ideas in factory 
construction. Lattice steel columns and girders encased in re- 
inforced concrete are used throughout for the frame-work. Each 
of the buildings has concrete floors, brick walls and steel window- 
frames and sash. They are equipped with elevators and enclosed 
fire-escapes, and will have the same adequate sprinkling system 
that contributes to the safety of all the buildings which consti- 
tute the Goodrich plant 


* * > 


The Akron Rubber Mold & Machine Co. has built a 60 x 115 
feet addition to its plant and has also taken over the building 







$50,000 in mort- 
gage bonds, ma- 
tured and was 
taken care of by 
the present or- 
ganization, whose 


personnel was 
given in the 
March issue of 


Tue Inpia Rus- 
BER WORLD. 
H. L. Houck, pre- 
viously identified 
with the Fire- 
stone Tire & 
Rubber Co., and 
more recently 
with the Swine- 
hart Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., is the 
general manager 


and assistant treasurer of the American company. 
* © *x 





Four new buildings, comprising ten acres of floor 
space, have just been completed at the plant of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. One is a three-story 
“L” shaped building, 180 x 160 feet, for the solvent 
department. An eight-story building, 300 x 80 feet, 
will be used for raw material and manufacturing, and two other 
buildings, each seven stories high and about 200 x © feet 
in dimensions, are for general manufacturing purposes. In addi- 
tion, the Goodyear company has under construction, to be com- 
pleted the first of next year, a crude rubber and manufacturing 
building comprising 275,000 square feet of floor space; a re- 
claiming plant, 200,000 square feet; a warehouse, 250,000 square 
feet; mechanical goods building, 280,000 square feet; a new 
power house and addition to the main power house of 12,000 
horse-power; a garage, 25,000 square feet, and additions to the 
general office, 40,000 square feet. 

The authorized capital of the Goodyear company has been 
doubled from $25,000,000 to $50,000,000, to take care of a 100 per 
cent dividend on common stock and a new issue of preferred 
stock to replace the present issue, retired by redemption. 

George H. Pickerell, United States consul at Para, Brazil, has 
been visiting F. A. Seiberling, president of the Goodyear com- 
pany, having come to Akron for the purpose of interesting the 
rubber concerns in the development of the Para rubber industry. 


Co.’s 


* * . 


The Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co. is turning out a new motor- 
cycle tire with a tread of special non-skid construction. 
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The Biggs Boiler Works is building a brick addition, 100 x 125 


This will include new offices for the company. 
* * * 


feet, to its plant. 


The additions to the plant of the Miller Rubber Co., mentioned 


in a previous issue, are progressing rapidly. 

J. B. Bleiler, formerly connected with the Diamond Rubber 
Co. and more recently vice-president of the Overman Cushion 
Tire Co., is now in charge of the truck tire department of the 
Miller company. * * * 


Frank Robinson, crude rubber dealer of New York City, has 
opened an Akron office in the Second National Bank building. 
. * * 
H. H. Akron manager for Henderson & Korn, 
crude rubber dealers, New York City, has recently returned from 
a sojourn of several weeks in Cuba. 


Henderson, 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN BOSTON. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 
HE rubber trade continues active in most lines. Clothing 
people have all the business they want for the present, but 
are making up new samples to show on the road early in the 
summer, when it is expected that even the large orders they now 
have on hand for fall delivery will be increased by further orders 
and supplementary ones. Boot and shoe manufacturers are fully 
supplied with orders and their factories will be kept busy until 
the usual summer shut-downs, and we understand that there is 
doubt about such shut-downs being any longer than is actually 
necessary to make repairs and alterations before starting anew 
on later deliveries. Mechanical goods people have had only 
moderate demand for hose. Evidently many of their customers 
are fairly well stocked because of the poor trade in this line 
last year. In belting, however, there is an added demand, evi- 
dently because of the scarcity of leather suitable for belting and 
its consequent high price. Druggists’ sundries and molded 
goods people have a fair amount of business and are not com- 
plaining. The manufacturers have all their factories can attend 
to. Taken altogether, the trade is in a most satisfactory condi- 
tion in every branch. 
* * ~ 

The double fabric which has gone into the first dirigible which 
has just been completed for the United States Navy was sheeted 
and cemented at the American Rubber Co. factory at Cam- 
bridgeport, and the factory is still manufacturing similar fab- 
ric on orders. The demand for carriage cloth is so heavy as to 
tax the facilities of this Cambridgeport factory and some similar 
goods are now being manufactured in Naugatuck, and it is 
hoped soon to add this line to the output of the Stoughton fac- 
tory of the company. 

* = * 

Judge Morgan, in the United States District Court on April 
12, allowed the motion to quash the indictment against Warren 
B. Wheeler and Stillman Shaw on the ground that the inde- 
pendence of the grand jury which indicted them had been ‘seri- 
ously interfered with by the prosecuting officer of the United 
States Government. Readers of Tue InprA Rupper Wortp are 
familiar with the case, whose progress during the last four years 
has been reported in previous letters. It now seems that the 
reason for thus finally disposing of the case, was because of the 
action of the Assistant Attorney General, who directed the grand 
jurors not to indict another party at the same time Messrs. 
Wheeler and Shaw were indicted. Judge Morgan holds that the 
attorney’s conduct amounted to improper interference with the 
rights of the grand jury and that this interference directly 
affected its decision. He further says: 


To uphold what was done by the prosecuting officer in this 
case is in effect to establish his right to direct the grand jury 
not to indict a person whom the grand jury had voted to indict. 
It would make a great inroad on the independence of the grand 
jury and one of peculiarly dangerous character. 
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It is hard to conceive of a plainer case of undue interference 
by the prosecuting attorney than shown by the evidence here. 
As the indictment returned was directly affected thereby in a 
substantial particular, it seems to me both upon principle and 
upon the authorities that it must be quashed. 

* * * 


Lester Leland, vice-president of the United States Rubber Co., 

and Mrs. Leland, are now on a trip to California. 
* * * 

George Wyman, assistant office manager of the Hood Rubber 
Co., gave a very instructive lecture on the gathering and ship- 
ping of rubber, and manufacture of rubber goods before the 
Shoe and Leather Class of the Boston Continuation School on 
the occasion of the graduation of that class on March 24. The 
lecture was profusely illustrated with lantern slides from nega- 
tives taken by Mr. Wyman, who is an expert photographer. 

* * * 

The United States Tire Co., at its New England branch on 
Commonwealth avenue in this city, celebrated Tire Show Week, 
the third week in April, the exhibition and management of the 
entire affair being in charge of E. H. 
Kidder, the manager of this branch. 
Fine window displays were shown on 
the two sides of the wedge-shaped 
building, which included artistic arrange- 
ments of the various tires which are 
made by this company, together with 
samples of the crude rubber from which 
they are made. Facing the front door 
was a life-sized cut-out of a man rolling 
a tire toward the visitor. The tire was 
a real one and the man, although made 
of cardboard, was so realistic that in- 
variably people dodged out of his way 
when entering the door. Mr. Kidder 
and his assistants were present to explain the advantages of their 
specialties, “Royal Cord,” “Nobby,” “Chain,” “Usco” and plain 
tread tires. That the affair was a success was proven by a large 
number of visitors who took advantage of the invitation to at- 
tend the exhibition, and I understand the result shows up splen- 
didly on the sales books at Mr. Kidder’s office. 

* * * 





K IDDER. 


E. H. 


A man having the appearance of being an Englishman called 
a rubber man in this city early last month and introduced 
a brother of two members of the firm 
of David Bridge & Co., Limited, well-known engineers and mill- 
wrights of Manchester, England. He reported that he had just 
come from Montreal, was in poor health and had been relieved of 
He needed to go to New York and bor- 
rowed a small sum to take him there, promising to return the 
loan on arrival. His failure to do so induced the lender to 
write a letter to the Messrs. Bridge, who replied that the man 
was an imposter and that no member of their family had been 
in New York since 1912. As the Messrs. Bridge have a large 
clientele among the rubber trade in this country, your corre- 
spondent feels impelled to notify the trade that they may be on 
the lookout and not be mulcted by the same story. 
* 7 ~ 


upon 
himself as Mr. Bridge, 


his money on the way. 


Many of the members of the rubber trade are well acquainted 
with Arthur D. Little, former president of the American Chem- 
ical Society. Although Mr. Little’s special work has been more 
in the line of cellulose than rubber he was intimate with Dr. 
Weber and other rubber chemists and familiar with the trade. 
Mr. Little has been retained by the Canadian Pacific Railway to 
establish a central organization for research work in Montreal 
to-carry out Lord Shaughnessy’s proposal for a scientific investi- 
gation of Canada’s mineral, metal, hydro-electric and chemical 
resources, and to stop waste in forests, mines and mills. This 
will be known as the Canadian Research Bureau, and its discov- 
eries will be given out in bulletins to merchants and manufacturers. 
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More than 1,000 persons gathered at the plant of the Monati- 
quot Rubber Works Co. in South Braintree on Patriots’ Day, 
to attend the flag raising in honor of the. sixth birthday of this 
company. Treasurer James H. Stedman was master of cere- 
monies and addresses were made by Calvin Coolidge, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Grafton D. Cushing, former Lieu- 
tenant-Governor; Division Superintendent F. S. Hobbs, of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, and State Sena- 
tor Langelier, a member of the Massachusetts Prison Commis- 
sion. The program included a fine luncheon, which was served 
to the invited guests, among which were many state, town and 
corporation officials and prominent citizens. Music was ren- 
dered during the afternoon by the Stetson Shoe Band. The en- 
tire works were then thrown open for inspection. They were in 
full operation, and the visitors inspected the different processes 
used in manufacturing “Naturized” rubber, the product of this 
Many congratulations were received by President Harlow, 


Massachusetts ; 


mill 
Sales Manager Turner and Treasurer Stedman on the progress 
which has been made by the company in its six years of ex- 
istence here, and the whole affair was most successful. 

** * 

be of interest to note that Presi- 
Monatiquot Rubber Works Co., 


Commissioner of the historic 


connection it 
Harlow, of the 


In this 
Robert C 


may 
dent 
has been appointed the first Fire 
id town of Plymouth in this State, the town having voted to 
change from the old system of a board of fire engineers and 
give one man, as fire commissioner, full charge of the depart- 
ment. Mr. Harlow had been a member of the water board of 
that town and was one of the town committee named to report 
on a more efficient fire department. His extensive business ex- 
perience should prove valuable in the work which he has under- 
taken for his home town and Plymouth is to be congratulated 


ipon acquiring his services in this important department. 
* * * 
In the Boston letter last December mention was made of the 


purchase of land by parties who proposed building a rubber fac- 
tory near Maplewood Station. This has materialized in the in- 
corporation of the Fellsway Rubber Co. with an authorized 
capital of $95,000, of which $30,000 is paid in cash, for the manu- 
facture of mechanicals and molded goods, including rubber soles 
and heels for the shoe factory trade. F. P. Gowing, of the shoe 
supplies firm of H. H. Kelley & Co., is the treasurer, 
whose office is at 230 Purchase street, Boston. Louis H. Will- 
iams, who has had a wide experience in the manufacture of 
molded goods in Scotland Canada and this 
president, and will have charge of the manufacturing end of the 
business. His office will be at the factory, which is situated at 
30 Locust street, Medford, Massachusetts. 


3oston, 


and country, is 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN RHODE ISLAND. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 

ether rubber factories continue to be among the busiest manu- 

facturing plants in Rhode Island, and additional orders are 
being constantly received, notwithstanding that practically all 
of the concerns have more demands on their books than can be 
filled for some months to come. Many of the departments are, 
and have been for many weeks, working on overtime schedules 
and there would be even more machines operating in double 
shifts if there were men and women in sufficient numbers to work 
on them. There is not a single plant in the State that has 
enough help, it is said, and while improvements are being made 
in machinery and methods, it is not known where the extra help 
that will be needed is to come from, as repeated advertising in 
the newspapers fails to bring any material response. This short- 
age of help, together with the freight embargoes which are still 
in force to a greater or less extent, and some slight labor con- 
troversies, have somewhat handicapped the manufacturers, but 
these, in a measure, are adjusting themselves, and it is believed 


that the year 1916 will be written into the history of the rubber 
industry of the State as one of the most prosperous ever experi- 
enced. 

* « * 

With all the hustle and bustle incident to rush orders under 
far from favorable conditions and circumstances, however, the 
welfare of the operatives has not been overlooked or neglected. 
Rubber manufacturers as a rule have been prompt in taking ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to better the working environment 
in their plants. The Woonsocket Rubber Co. maintains a fully 
equipped hospital for all emergency purposes, and a rest 
room that was established at the Alice Mill, at Woonsocket, 
early in 1915, and later similar accommodations were provided at 
the Millville plant. Miss Essie McDonald, a trained nurse, is 
on duty at the Alice Mill in the morning and at the Millville 
plant of the company each afternoon. She has full supervision 
as regards the health of the employes in both of these mills. 

7 * . 

[he most extensive welfare work done in Rhode Island in 
any industry, is that carried on at the National India Rubber 
Co.'s plant at Bristol, involving the expenditure of $10,000 on 
one item alone, with a good many more thousands of dollars in 
the aggregate, and yet the plans are not fully developed. Fora 
number of years there has been a steady effort made on the part 
of the National company to improve working conditions and to 
bring the operating force up to a high standard. Owing to the 
serious lack of housing accommodations, many of the employes 
reside elsewhere, not a few as far away as Providence and Fall 
River. For other reasons, it has often been necessary to hire 
persons almost as they stepped off the ocean liners in New York, 
few of whom had the remotest conception of hygiene. 

The first problem in welfare work, therefore, was cleanliness, 
essential because of the character of the output. To obtain this 
there was a vigorous campaign waged, to the extent that in 
every department where white goods are handled personal neat- 
ness is now apparent. 

The second step was to obtain satisfactory sanitary conditions, 
and for these it became necessary to give notice that spitting on 
the floor would be followed by instant dismissal—this was to pre- 











DISPENSARY AND Rest Room aT THE NATIONAL INDIA 
Rusper Co. 


vent tuberculosis infection. Inspectors were employed who 
could speak the various languages, and personal notice was 
served upon every employe that this rule would be enforced to 
the letter, and now the rule is rarely broken. 

New, up-to-date toilet accommodations were provided in a 
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modern three-story building erected contiguous to the work- 
rooms, connections made by means of winding iron stairways, 
and additional fire escapes thus provided. : 

The next feature taken in hand was that of the hospital. This 
was located off the calendering room, where the liability of ac- 
<idents is the greatest. It is finished in white, with tiled walls 











SurGcEON’s OPERATING Room at THE NATIONAL INDIA RuBBer Co. 


and floor, and equipped as an operating and emergency service 
room. On the second floor of the upper building, midway be- 
tween the shoe and stitching room departments, where most of 
the girls are employed, is a cheerful rest room, in which there 
are two beds and a medicine cabinet. It is here that Miss Ruth 
Graham, a graduate nurse, who has general supervision of the 
health of the employes, has her headquarters. 

Inability to provide suitable homes for expert sewers, has handi- 
capped the company in obtaining the services of a sufficient 
working force. To overcome this trouble in part, the company 
took over the D’Wolf Inn, expending more than $10,000 on re- 
pairs and for suitable heating and toilet arrangements, and opened 
this as a boarding house in April, 1915. As nominal board only 
is charged, the Inn is run at a loss. At present there are about 
60 boarding at the Inn. The company has contributed a phono- 
graph, but the girls pay for the hire of a piano. There are nights 
of reading and dancing and a competent instructor is training a 
class in gymnastics that the girls themselves have formed. 
‘Following suggestions of those interested in welfare work, 
the company has installed a very expensive ventilating system for 
the workrooms and widened the passageways in, and those con- 
necting the buildings, to a uniform width of 25 feet, thus pro- 
viding for easy exit should there be occasion for hurried leaving 
of the shops. 

The work of fitting up one of the rooms as a restaurant and 
lunch room for the employes has recently been finished, and good 
food is now being served at moderate prices. It is also proposed 
to fit up a room for recreation purposes, where the female opera- 
tives may enjoy themselves during the noon hour. This will be 
done as soon as accommodations can be obtained, and this may 
result in the construction of a special building for this purpose, 
as every foot of space now available at the plant is needed for 
manufacturing purposes. 

In common with all the plants of the United States Rubber 
Co., the Revere Rubber Co. maintains a safety committee, com- 
posed of manager, master mechanic, superintendent and two 
others, which safeguards the employes from injury by applying 
protective devices to all machinery. It also looks after sanitary 
conditions and everything else that will conduce to the comfort 


and advancement of the help. Special welfare work is done 
among the girl employes, individual drinking cups are provided, 
and a rest room is maintained. There is also a hospital, in which 
first aid is given minor injuries antiseptically treated. It is 
intended to place this work in charge of a trained nurse in the 
near future, and to establish a recreation room. No lunchroom 
is provided, for the reason that it is required that all shall leave 
the premises at noon, that the rooms may be thoroughly ven- 
tilated and conditions for the afternoon work made better. 
Tennis courts are maintained for the free use of the employes 
during the noon hour. 
x* * * 

I. Victor Stone, chief chemist at the Revere Rubber Works, 
Valley street, has taken possession during the past few days of 
the new laboratory that the company has recently finished in 
addition to its plant on Eagle street. This addition is said to 
be one of the most complete and up-to-date of its kind in the 
country. 

‘ee * 

The Washburn Wire Co., of Phillipsdale, has begun dredging 
operations in the Seekonk river, preparatory to the building of a 
dock at the plant. In the past the company has received its 
water shipments from a dock owned by the American Electrical 
Works. This method has entailed much handling, which will be 
eliminated when the proposed wharf is completed. Other im- 
provements are being made or are in contemplation at the plant 
of the Washburn Co., and will be commenced at an early date. 

* * * 

Julian A. Read, of this city, has been appointed executive secre- 
tary and accountant of the Kansas City Tire and Rubber Co., at 
Kansas City, Mo., and will make his headquarters there with P. 
A. Werner, organizer of the concérn. The concern has also 
recently taken over a plant at Chester, West Virginia, which is 
to be a subsidiary. 4 

* * * 

Edward L. Viets, of Detroit, State agent for Michigan,for The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., was a recent visitor in this city in the inter- 
ests of his concern. 1 





RUBBER TRADE IN TRENTON. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 


HE demand for automobile tires is reported as unprecedented 
in the local factories. It is estimated that more than eight 
hundred thousand tires will be turned out before the coming 
season has closed. The total payroll of the tire manufacturers 
is now $3,000,000 a year. This sum will be considerably in- 
creased, according to plans under way for next season. One 
factory will fall 10,000 tires short of filling the orders it has 
already booked. 

It is possible that some of this business is due to users antici- 
pating their tire wants in view of the expected increase in prices 
in the near future, but, in the main, it is but the reflection of a 
normal healthy growth. One Trenton firm by working every de- 
partment to capacity on day and night shifts has been able to get 
ahead of orders. and it is said this company has made up several 
carloads of tires which have been placed in storage. These will 
be held for the better prices which will undoubtedly be obtained 
within the next few months. 

Zinc oxide, it is said, will be at a much higher figure within a 
few weeks and at the present rate of increase the price will be 
almost prohibitive in mid-season if the present war conditions 
continue. Red oxide of iron is being substituted for antimony 
as a coloring agent for red tubes and tires, but even this is be- 
coming steadily more scarce and it looks as though the gray 
product will have the call almost exclusively. 

** * 


Among the concerns filing charters with the Secretary of 
State in April is the Dayton Tire Co., of New Jersey. Head- 
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is to 
turned 
The. incorporators 
Rausler and |. G. Farmer, 


The concern, as the name indicates, 
manufacture automobile tires. Accessories 
out. The capital $10,000. 
Nathan Schwartz, Belleville; Fred D 


Newark. 


quarters, Newark. 
will also be 


stock is are: 


* * * 


The Trenton Chamber of Commerce is negotiating with a 
company of New York capitalists who are considering the ad- 
visability of locating a factory here for the manufacturing of a 
The names of the 
promoters are being kept secret pending the negotiations. 


popular-priced car, not yet on the market 


* * * 


Finishing touches are being put upon the $20,000 addition to 
the plant of the Thermoid Rubber Co. 


. * * 


Samuel McDonald, who resigned his position as salesman for 
the Acme Rubber Manufacturing Co. some time ago to open a 
tire salesroom in Trenton, has again taken a position with the 
Acme. 


*>_ * * 


The Zee Zee Rubber has begun the making of 


Brazilian” tubes in its new plant at Yardville, a few miles south 


Co., which 
of Trenton, has already seen the necessity of practically tripling 
the present capacity of the plant by additional buildings, although 
the mortar has scarcely had time to dry in the plant now occu- 
pied. erected at once. 


The new addition will be 
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WESTERN TRADE NOTES. 


HE Southwestern Tire Manufacturing Co., whose incorpora- 
tion was noted in the April issue of THe INDIA RUBBER 
Worwp, has secured a factory site in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
and will begin the construction of its plant this month. The 
officers of this company are as follows: John L. McClelland, 
president; Charles W. Gunter, vice-president; W. E. McClelland, 
secretary, and C. H .Everist, treasurer. 
«< = iad 
The Denver, Colorado, branch of the Fisk Rubber Co., Chico- 
pee Falls, Massachusetts, has been removed from 1635 Broadway 
to a new building at 1168 Broadway, constructed with large space 
for service use. 
so 8s 8 
\. L. Devault, formerly manager of the Detroit, Michigan, 
branch of the Federal Rubber Manufacturing Co., of Illinois, 
has been transferred to Chicago as manager of the central dis- 
trict, with headquarters at the Chicago Warehouse, 1434 Michigan 
avenue: Mr. Devault entered the rubber business in 1905, with 
the G. & G. Tire Co., Detroit, finally being given charge of that 
branch, and still later becoming special representative for the 
United States Tire Co. 
J. G. Smith has been appointed manager of the Dallas, Texas, 
branch of the Pennsylvania Rubber Co. of New York. Mr. 
Smith has been connected with the Pennsylvania company for the 








New F 


\CTORY OF THE ZEE ZEE 


The Zee Zee About 
eleven years ago Irvin Zimmerman, the president of the com- 


story of the Rubber Co. is interesting. 


pany, was a banker and broker in Philadelphia. He determined 
to go into the automobile tire business and formed a selling 
company with his brother as a partner. Their original stock of 
tires, made under their brand in a Trenton factory, was worth 
about $3,000. Such was the beginning. When it is stated that 
last year this company sold $1,500,000 worth of tires and didn’t 
even have its own factory, the statement will probably be rated 
as remarkable. But it isn’t so remarkable when one knows Irvin 
Zimmerman, a man who fairly radiates “pep” and who gives 
the impression that he could start a garage in Venice and get 


rich at it. He is a born salesman, and under his business meth- 
ods the Zee Zee output is sold far into the future. There are 
now 400 branch salesrooms for the Zee Zee tires and tubes. 


About 60,000 autoists are regular users. 

The company expects to be making tires in its own plant by 
July. According to the plans of the concern, 3,000 tubes and 800 
tires a day will be turned out when the new building is com- 
pleted and all the machinery instailed, and 180,000 feet of floor 
space will be occupied. 


The Detroit, Michigan, office of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, formerly at 
1201 Woodward avenue, has removed to 1109 Kresge building. 


Rupper Co., 


YARDVILLE, New JERSEY. 

last eight years, being, for the past three years, with the selling 
organization at the Atlanta, Georgia, branch. 

* « * 


J. W. Wildman, formerly with the New York branch of the 
Portage Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has been made manager of the 
branch at Des Moines, Iowa. 


eS &@ <«@ 


The United States Rubber Co., Detroit branch, is the name 
now given to the consolidation of two branch stores of this 
company which were previously known as the Detroit Rubber 
Co. and the Hub Mark Rubber Co. This concern will continue 
at 81 and 83 Jefferson avenue, carrying the lines formerly car- 
ried by both branches. There will be no change in the manage- 
ment, both A. H. Crum and J. C. Huff being connected with the 
agency. . ef 


O. S. Johnson has been placed in charge of sales and service in 
Detroit, Michigan, as branch manager for the Gibney Tire & 
Rubber Co., Conshohocken, Pennsylvania; H. L. Winter, former- 
ly Detroit branch manager, having resigned. Mr. Johnson was 
formerly with the United States Tire Co. as district manager. 


* * 7. 
The Banigan Rubber Co. and the Standard Rubber Shoe Co., 
Chicago, Illinois, have consolidated, operating under the latter 


name, with J. J. Hawkins as president and E. C. Yarnell as 
treasurer. 
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The India Rubber Trade in Great Britain. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


USINESS at the works continues brisk, both for government 
account and private orders, but the all-absorbing topic is how 
to get the work done with the continual withdrawal of 

men for military service. Comparatively few of the applica- 
tions to the tribunal for the total exemption of men have been 
granted and works managements have been compelled to fall 
back more and more upon the services of women. With regard 
to this change, the managing director of a large works tells me 
that the effectiveness of the substitution has been an eye-opener to 
him, more particularly with regard to the volume of work turned 
out. In fact, it seems to be the general result that women have 
proved efficient in the various forms of manual labor to which 
they have been introduced for the first time, while the results 
have been by no means so satisfactory where they have re- 
placed men in office and other clean-hand work, this being prob- 
ably accounted for by the fact that the recruits come from 
somewhat different social strata. 
THE NEW BUDGET DISAPPOINTING. 

The new budget is mainly of home interest and, much to the 
disgust of fervent tariff reformers, there are no new import 
duties, which are naturally the main interest for foreigners. 
The considerably increased duties on motor cars, coupled with 
the market rise in the price of petrol, will probably have some 
effect, but not much on the demand for tires, pleasure motor- 
ing having fallen off already to a great extent. The value of 
tires, tubes and accessories for motor imported from 
America from October 1 last to February 29 is stated officially 
to be £912,397 plus £4,365 for motorcycle tires. It will be re- 
membered that the import duty proposed in the last budget on 
these goods was abandoned, though it was retained on motor 
cars. Ford motor cars, which formerly paid a license of £6, will 
now have to pay £18 under the new budget. 

BELTING QUALITIES CRITICISED. 

The old controversy as to the respective merits, as regards 
strength and longevity of Brazilian Para and plantation Para, 
was renewed in the discussion of Mr. Tinto’s paper on rubber 
and balata belting before the Manchester Association of Engi- 
neers. Mr. Bentham expressed the opinion that the rubber 
belting of 30 or 40 years ago, made from wild rubber, could 
not be obtained today, because plantation rubber was being 
used in place of the Brazilian rubber, which was now prac- 
tically exhausted. Quite probably the speaker was correct 
in saying that the average rubber belt, as indeed the average 
compounded rubber article, is not today equal to what was ob- 


cars 


tainable in earlier days of the manufacture before competition 
among makers became keen, but this matter of belting is not 
one in which the relative lasting values of the two rubbers can 
be summarily determined without careful consideration of many 
details of the manufacture, and I have reason to suppose that 
this view is supported by the author of the paper. Mr. Bentham, 
I may say, is an engineer of wide experience and holds an 
important position, but he is not a rubber manufacturer. 
With regard to the statement that the wild rubber of which 
belts were formerly made is now practically exhausted, if this is 
meant, as is presumably the case, to refer to Fine Hard Para, I 
fancy that our friends in Brazil would be inclined to disagree. 
GARMENT WORKERS’ WAGES INCREASED. 

An agitation among waterproof garment workers in the Man- 
chester district for an increase of pay has led to the increase 
being granted in practically all cases. This branch of the trade 
remains fully employed, and it would be a serious matter if any 
stoppage occurred. At the same time, although the manufac- 








turers have perforce all come into line, it must not be assumed 
that they all see, eye-to-eye, the necessity for, or advisability 
oi, this concession. 


A QUESTION OF HONESTY—OR ETHICS. 


Some time ago I referred to the sale in one shop of “The 
Kleenquick” eraser, made entirely of substitute and mineral mat- 
ter. I must say that it answers its purpose very well and does 
not get soiled on the rubbing surface as does ordinary india 
rubber when left lying about. A question of ethics, however, 
arises in the sale of it as india rubber, as it has come to my 
knowledge that compositions of the sort are supplied to buyers 
at shops who ask for a piece of rubber without any explanation 
as to the fact that it is not india rubber. The problem is a 
knotty one because it would doubtless be easy to show that 
various goods supplied as made of rubber, have frequently con- 
tained that substance in but infinitesimal quantities. It might be 
argued successfully that as it rubs out pencil marks with ease 
and completeness, the buyers’ expressed wants are filled, despite 
the fact that the composition is different from what has been 
supplied in the past. 


SHORT TRADE NOTES. 

It is one thing to get out plans for the extension of works 
and another to get the work done in these days of labor short- 
age. Thus it is not surprising that delay has been experienced at 
the large new works of the Dunlop Rubber Co. at Bromford, 
near Birmingham. Another firm whose large extensions are 
making but slow progress is the Premier Waterproof & Rubber 
Co., Limited, of Danzig street, Manchester. 

J. V. Worthington, general manager of the Dunlop Rubber 
Co., has been appointed a director both of this company and the 
parent tire company in place of Sir W. G. D. Goff, Baronet, one 
of the original Irish directors, who has retired from business. 
The new director is a qualified medical man who took the some- 
what unusual step of leaving the profession to go into com- 
merce, where he has been a recognized success and proved popu- 
lar with the large numbers under his control. 

Among the alien enemy companies recently wound up by gov- 
Continental Tyre & Rubber Co. (Great 

jritain) Limited, South Kensington, London, and the Polack 
Tyre & Rubber Co., Limited, Shepherd’s Bush, London. 

The vulcanite manufacture has been taken up, as regards vari- 
ous articles, by several rubber manufacturers, and an extension 
of the home manufacture is to be seen in the case of certain 
firms using vulcanite in their businesses. For instance, a large 
firm of tobacco pipe manufacturers, who, when former supplies 
of vulcanite from Germany were cut off by the war, got its re- 
quirements filled by home manufacturers, though at a consid- 
erably higher price, has installed machinery made by one of our 
leading rubber machinists and is now turning out its own 
vulcanite. 

A novel contract has been made between the Bradford Tram- 
ways Committee, Bradford, and the Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, 
3irmingham. The latter agrees to furnish rubber tires for rail- 
less street cars for two years from February, 1916, at .75d [1% 
cents] per mile run per vehicle. 

Your correspondent has been informed that an item in the 
February issue of THe INpIA Rupper Worwp regarding a position 
of commercial manager at the works of the Leyland & Birming- 
ham Rubber Co., Limited, Leyland, England, was incorrect. 
The position, which was made vacant by the death-in active 
service of Lieutenant Colonel Fallows, has been filled by the 
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appointment of George Anderson, a departmental director of the 
company and formerly joint manager of -its Glasgow business. 

The British Board of Trade is in receipt, through the Foreign 
Office, of information to the effect that exportation from Norway 
of all manufactures of rubber, gutta percha and balata is pro- 
hibited, with the exception of driving and transmission belts of 
balata and gutta percha. 


ANTI-RUST INNER TUBE, 

The Stepney Spare Motor Wheel, Limited, London, has intro- 
duced on the British market a new type of inner tube for auto- 
mobile pneumatic tires consisting of an ordinary air tube having 
around its inner circumference, where it is slightly thicker than 
th tread, a band of rubber which it is claimed prevents the rust 
from the rim injuring the rubber tube. It is also well suited for 
use on wire wheels owing to the fact that its shape before infla- 
tion protects it from damage by the spoke heads when being fitted 
in the casing. 

Another feature of this tube provides what is termed a “tropic- 
al” joint, which, before curing, is treated with special solution 
and is claimed to be thus rendered immune from overheating 
when in use. 





RUBBER EAR PLUG. 

Though very similar in some respects to the ordinary ear 
protector, this recent has several novel features to 
command attention and interest. In the illustration on the right 
the protector is to be seen by 
itself, while on the left it is shown 
as it appears when fitted to the a 
ear. 

The plug or protector consists 
of a ball A made of flannel, silk © 
or rubber, slightly tapered to fit 
the outer ear passage. This plug 
is attached to the end of the small screw C that is set at an 
angle of 45 degrees and threaded through the anchor piece B. 

When the plug is in place the screw is turned by the milled 
head, which causes the plug to move both forward and side- 
ways to suit the size and shape of the ear. Thus it can be 
adjusted to fit any ear, whereas other ear plugs must be made 
to fit each different size of ear. A cap of vulcanite, celluloid 
or rubber is used to cover the plug. A ball made of vulcanite, 
celluloid or rubber may be used in place of the flannel, silk or 
{[T. N. Atkinson, 26 Hart street, Holborn, London, 
British patent No. 4,579 (1915).] 


invention 





soft rubber 
W. C., England. 
BRITAIN PROHIBITS AUTOMOBILE IMPORTS. 

At a meeting of the privy council of Great Britain, King 
George signed a proclamation prohibiting the importation of au- 
tomobiles, motorcycles and various other articles. This prohibi- 
tion has been expected for some time, and is understood to be 
for the purpose that shipping may be free to carry necessaries 
for which the need is urgent. It is pronounced in logical se- 
quence to the imposition of the 33% per cent duty placed upon 
automobiles by the British government last October. It is un- 
derstood that the prohibition does not apply to motor trucks or 
vehicles to be used solely for commercial purposes. 





NEUTRAL EUROPE NEEDS TIRES. 

Diplomatic representatives of the United States in Holland 
and Scandinavian countries have brought to the attention of the 
state department the difficulties encountered by automobile deal- 
ers and users in those countries, through shortage of tires. The 


agreement between the British Government and American manu- 
facturers of rubber goods has resulted in forcing the automobile 
and tire dealers to buy all their tires through British dealers, 
and this has caused greatly increased prices, and in some cases 
inability to purchase tires at any cost. 


THE SITUATION IN FRANCE. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 


F psse is little to report from this country that would be 
of real interest to readers of THe Inp1A Rupper Worn. 
We are all heart and soul in the war, our thoughts are on 
Verdun which is successfully resisting the most formidable, the 
most terribly scientific and powerful onslaught that ever was 
waged in war. A gigantic struggle like this is consuming tre- 
mendous quantities of rubber goods, tires especially. Prac- 
tically all ammunition en route to the battle front and all the 
men traveling to and fro from the fighting lines are trans- 
ported over great distances by vehicles equipped with rubber 
tires. The motor car has revolutionized warfare. Railways 
no longer have the importance they had in the great wars of 
the past. Motor trucks on our roads can do all that the rail- 
roads can and much more. We have solved the tire problem 
and are now obtaining very good mileages from the solid kinds 
which gave much concern at the beginning of the war. Our 
greatest motor-truck troubles of late have been with anti-skid 
devices on which there is much room for improvement. All our 
military trucks are provided with non-skid devices but they 
unfortunately are often lost just when they are required. The 
work of fitting non-skid chains is not easy when the man has 
but little experience and the thermometer is a dozen degrees be- 
low zero. Then, frequently, when the chauffeur endeavors to 
apply his non-skid chains he finds them perhaps a foot too 
short or too long. Drivers are reluctant to use non-skid chains 
but many have learned by experience that it is costly to do 
without them. 
THE TIRE INDUSTRY. 

Our rubber manufacturers are still able to supply our civil 
and military demands in the way of tires, as well as a fair 
portion of the requirements of our Allies. Only recently the 
Société des Etablissements, Bergougnan, Clermont-Ferrand, 
secured a contract for 25,000 solid rubber truck tires for the 
Italian Government and is now working on this important 
order having increased its manufacturing capacity to more than 
900 solid tires per day. 

SPORTING GOODS. 

Business in rubber balls and sporting goods continues to be 
fairly good, thanks to the efforts of our athletic associations 
and publications. The army has been kept well supplied with 
these healthy means of recreation. Football matches are or- 
ganized weekly and a large portion of the gate receipts are 
devoted to purchasing balls for the troops. The Paris repre- 
sentative of the American firm of A. G. Spalding & Bros. has 
been conspicuous in donating footballs, each to be used for one 
match and then turned over to the army. At a recent match in 
Paris a rugby football team of the American Ambulance, in 
Neuilly, was opposed to a team made up of available first-class 
players of Parisian clubs, and a goodly sum was raised for 
purchasing sporting goods for the soldiers. 

SYNTHETIC RUBBER. 

Our rubber men have followed with interest, the writings of 
the German press on the subject of synthetic rubber and the 
progress alleged to have been made towards the solution of the 
problem. Of course we are skeptical when we read that the 
problem has been solved, and we have good reasons to be so. 
Writing on this subject your Paris contemporary “Le Caoutchouc 
& la Gutta-Percha” makes a few pertinent remarks, saying in 
substance: “They claim that a factory in Frankfort is making 
pneumatic tires from this new material which is sufficiently dur- 
able to be used for the same purpose as natural rubber. The 
process is secret, but Professor Memmler, of Berlin, says that 
the product is the result of several years experimenting and 
that it is satisfactory. 

“In the course of the past seven or eight years, we have been 
asked on an average twice each year, to publish a statement 
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similar to this. In the present instance, we have no informa- 
tion other than that contained in a general article prepared for 
the press, giving no details of the process. Usually in such 
announcements, particular stress is laid on the low cost of pro- 
duction of the synthetic product, and it is worth while to note 
in this connection, the omission of all reference to the cost of 
production. 

“Synthetic rubber is not a new discovery; it can perfectly 
well be made in a laboratory, but its production on a com- 
mercial scale has not yet been attained. 

“It is evidently quite possible for a process to be economical 
in war time when one has to pay 21s. per pound for natural 
rubber, while the same process could not be countenanced in 
time of peace. The allusion to several years experimenting 
may merely indicate the development of one of the well-known 
patented processes. 

“Another point worth noting is the indication concerning the 
lasting quality of this rubber; it is ‘sufficiently durable,’ etc. If 
all difficulties had been overcome a more energetic term would 
certainly have been used.” 

PERSONALS. 

Baron de Wissocq, head of the Etablissements Hytchinson, 
serving as captain in the army, has been promoted to the rank 
of major and made Knight of the Legion of Honor. 

Count R. de Fleury, a well-known rubber authority and con- 
tributor of your contemporary “Le Caoutchouc & la Gutta- 
Percha” is serving as a lieutenant of artillery. 

Captain Rouxeville, the noted rubber chemist, recently re- 
turned to the front after a rest necessitated by wounds suffered 
in battle. 

André Dubosc, chemical engineer and authority on rubber 
manufacturing, has returned from an extensive American trip. 
TRADE NOTE, 

Rousselot & Cie, Paris, manufacturers of chemicals, are in- 
stalling a plant that will produce 220 pounds of golden sul- 
phuret of antimony per day. 





ACCUSED OF TREASON. 

The barbarities in the Putumayo district are again brought 
to mind by the arrest and incarceration of Sir Roger Casement, 
who is now in military custody, having been captured when a Ger- 
man auxiliary was sunk, which was attempting to land arms and 
ammunition in Ireland for use against the British Government. 

It was in 1910 that the stories were published of horrible atro- 

- cities perpetrated on the rubber gatherers in the Putumayo dis- 
trict in South America. Sir Roger Casement was then Consul- 
General at Rio Janeiro, and the British Government sent him to 
investigate the truth or falsity of the story. After spending 
several months in the interior, he reported that the accounts of 
the barbarities were not exaggerated. 

After years of service in the British Government, holding 
offices of honor and responsibility, and having been knighted and 
having bestowed upon him medals and decorations, it is alleged 
that he has endeavored to arouse the hatred of the Irish, and 
that he has conspired with Germans against Great Britain. 





HOLLAND. 

The offices of the Amerikaansche Handelmaatschappij, con- 
ducted by J. Polak Grédel, in Amsterdam, representatives of 
the United States Rubber Co., Everlastik Inc., and several other 
well-known firms, have been removed from their old location— 
Prinsengracht 544—to new quarters at Marnixstraat 402A, in 
the same city. 





Owing to the shortage of rubber in Germany, it is stated, on 
the authority of the managing director of a large rubber com- 
pany who returned recently from Berlin to Stockholm, that 
nearly all the taxicabs in Berlin have steel tires, and that steel 
tires are also in use on cars at the front. 


EUROPEAN TRADE NOTES. 
SWEDEN. 


The Swedish Government is taxing all exceptional profits that 


‘are deemed to be due to extraordinary conditions developed by 


the war. The War Profit Tax Administration in Stockholm, 
which has the task of estimating these war profits for taxation, 
recently published a general list from which were obtained the 
following names of dealers in rubber goods, together with the 
amounts upon which each will be obliged to pay as war profit 
taxes: Wahlen & Block, wholesale dealers in rubber mechanical 
goods, 23,700 crowns [$6,352]; Aktiebolaget Axel Christiersson, 
wholesale dealers in rubber mechanical goods and general factory 
supplies, 256,400 crowns [$68,715], and Aktiebolaget Andersson 
& Pohl, wholesale dealers in scrap rubber, 18,000 crowns [$4,842]. 

The Aktiebolag J. R. Broman & Co., wholesale dealers in me- 
chanical rubber goods, packings, beltings, etc., 17 Lilla Nygatan, 
Stockholm, has declared a dividend amounting to 10 per cent. 

DENMARK. 

Statistics recently published show that the number of auto- 
mobiles in Denmark on September 1, 1915, was 4,331, as against 
3,430 machines at the corresponding date in 1914, and 682 in 1909, 
when the first statistical information regarding automobiles was 
published by the Kingdom. Of the total number of machines 
on September 1, 1915, 3,773 were for passenger use; this number 
included 1,291 used for cabs or omnibus service. Motor trucks 
numbered 558. At the same date there were also 6,347 motor- 
cycles in use. 

EXTENSION OF EUROPEAN EMBARGO ON EXPORTS OF RUBBER 


GOODS. 
SWEDEN. 


The Swedish Government has extended its export embargo 
to include soles for shoes made of rubber and fabric, and belting 
made in whole or in part of rubber, gutta percha or balata. 

NORWAY. 

A recent circular of the Norwegian Foreign Office places an 
embargo on all exports of rubber goods; also all goods made 
whole or in part of balata and guttapercha, with the exception 


of belting. die 
ITALY. 


The Italian Government has prohibited all commercial inter- 
course with the German Empire both for Italy and its colonies. 
Further, an export embargo has been placed on all rubber, balata 
and gutta percha goods, all waste materials and scrap from 
which rubber may be reclaimed. Benzine is also on this list. 

NORTHERN FREIGHT ROUTE TO OPEN. 

American exporters will shortly have an opportunity to land 
goods in Russia without delay from pressure of government 
shipments. The American-Russian Chamber of Commerce, 60 
Broadway, New York City, has received a cablegram from the 
Russian-American Chamber of Commerce of Moscow announc- 
ing that the Pacific port of Nikolaievsk, at the mouth of the Amur 
River, Siberia, will be opened for navigation June 14. American 
exporters wishing to avoid the congestion and delays in sending 
freight by way of Vladivostok should direct shipments to Niko- 
laievsk. Goods received there will be transported up the Amur 
River to Stretyinsk, where connection is made with the railroad 
system. 





RUBBER IMPORTS INTO AUSTRALIA. 

The British Trade Commissioner for Australia has prepared 
interesting tables illustrating the share of the United Kingdom, 
the United States and British Dominions and possessions in the 
importation of “competitive merchandise” into the Common- 
wealth of Australia during the year ended June 30, 1916. 

Under the heading “India Rubber, and manufactures of,” out 
of total imports from all countries amounting to £481,811 [$2,344,- 
733] Great Britain’s share was £214,929 [$1,045,925], the United 
States ranked second with £118,669 [$577,503], while the share 
of the British Dominions and possessions was £36,703 [$178,615]. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN GERMANY 
By Our Regular Correspondent 


ERHAPS the most interesting development here since my 


last communication is the revival of interest in prepara- 
tions for the commercial and industrial struggle that is sure to 
follow this terrible The Berlin Chamber of Commerce 
recently held a general meeting, at which this important sub- 


The representative business men 


war 


ject was discussed at length 
who attended were unanimous in their belief that measures of 
taken that adequate 
without haste, 


preparation should be immediately and 
quantities of raw material should be purchased 
but as soon as practical—to be held in neutral countries for 
shipment to Germany as soon as the war ends. All 


opinion that if peace comes before German interests have been 


were of 


able to secure such supplies of raw materials as this country 
will need, the prices that will be demanded for these materials 
will be prohibitive, even though our enemies may not attempt 
to place obstacles in the way of our industries, a course they 
may decide to adopt 

RUBBER TRADE 


Incertitude is the characteristic of our rubber trade at the 
present No one knows how high prices will be tomor- 
row nor is anyone sure of being able to get goods at all. 
advancing and further articles are being added 


Dealers have 


time 
Prices 
are constantly 
daily to the list of those no longer obtainable. 
to take practically what they can get, and are often obliged 
to sell with little or no profit. When prices are communicated 
to the dealer he finds them excessive, and sets about to see if 
others are not offering better prices and conditions than those 
of his regular supplier. By the time he discovers that the prices 
quoted were right and sends in his order, prices have again 
advanced and he has no remedy because all quotations are 
made subject to change without notice. 


Both dealer and manufacturer have much to contend with 
in the way of complaints about the quality of merchandise 
Consumers appear to be unable to grasp the fact that war 


qualities cannot bear the same guarantees as standard peace- 
time goods, and their distrust and discontent are often in- 
creased by the acts of competitors who are able to include 
standard quality their deliveries. These peace-time 
manufactures give much better service than the war qualities 
and, of course, this starts real trouble. The dealer cannot get 
any redress from the manufacturer, so he is left to adjust 
matters with consumers, who rarely are disposed to under- 
stand and accept his explanations. 

Manufacturers also have their troubles. They do their very 
best to satisfy all needs and then have no small difficulty in 
inducing dealers to recommend the fruit of their efforts. 


goods in 


RUBBER NIPPLES. 


It is practically impossible to comply with health laws and 
supply rubber nipples under the present conditions. Substitute 
qualities contain prohibited substances and cannot be used, 
Recently the Government released a certain amount of crude 
rubber to be used exclusively for making nipples, but the quan- 
tity was inadequate to supply the demand and prices are be- 
coming prohibitory on an article that is essential and is used 
by the poor in greater quantities than by those who could better 
afford to pay. 

NATIVE RUBBER-YIELDING PLANTS 
Certain people bidding for notoriety have created consider- 
able excitement by stating to the press that a plant indigenous 
to Central Europe yields a higher percentage of pure rubber 


than any other plant, and that its cultivation would render 
Germany independent for her supplies of crude rubber. All 
this is but a revival of the attempt to exploit the “Lactuca 
viminea” a few years ago. 


It is interesting from a botanical 


point of view but of no commercial value. Our chemical fac- 
tories are producing better rubber than any weeds of the 
Danube or Elbe valley can supply, and there are good reasons 
for the hope that they will soon be able to produce it in quan- 
tities that can never be expected from our native “rubber 
vegetables.” 

EXPORTS TO NEUTRAL COUNTRIES. 


Our manufacturers have been facing many difficulties in ex- 
porting to such neutral countries as are still accessible to us. 
The chief cause of complaint is the delay experienced in ob- 
taining export permits. The matter has been taken up with 
the Government by the “Permanent Committee of German 
Export Associations,” and it is hoped that some relief will 
soon be secured. These difficulties do not directly affect our 
rubber industry, which is not generally in a position to export, 
but they do so indirectly because rubber manufacturing is con- 
cerned, to a greater or less extent, in the prosperity of almost 
all branches of industry. 

LEIPSIC FAIR 

The Leipsic Easter Sample Fair was held as usual and the 
rubber industry was well represented. This was the fourth 
sample fair held at Leipsic since the outbreak of the war, and 
was pronounced the most successful. 


STATE MONOPOLY OF MECHANICAL POWER. 


It is now clear to everyone that the tremendous cost of this 
war can never be paid for by ordinary or even extraordinary 
taxation, and believe that the creation of government 
monopolies will best solve the problem. It has been suggested 
that the government be given the monopoly of mechanical 
power. This would certainly lead to the high development of 
water power and electricity and would thus result in great 
benefit to our own as well as all other industries. 


many 


CONFISCATION OF TEXTILES. 

The law requiring the confiscation of certain supplies of tex- 
tiles includes duck, or canvas, and drills, also burlaps, all of 
which are extensively used in our rubber industry. These 
measures were not taken because the country’s supplies are 
Quantities on hand are sufficient to last for 
a long time yet. The confiscation is but another instance of 
the government guarding against any emergencies that may occur, 
especially as the duration of the war is uncertain. 


coming to an end. 


TRADE NOTES. 

Fire broke out recently in the works of Dr. Traun & Sohne 
(formerly Harburg Rubber Comb Co.) in Hamburg. Prompt 
action on the part of the employes and the city fire brigade 
limited the damages to one department in which, however, the 
loss amounted to over 100,000 marks [$23,800]. The stock of 
rubber, fortunately, was not damaged. 

Otto Werner, of Canstatt-Stuttgart, one of the owners of 
the great Werner & Pfleiderer organization, on the occasion 
of the birth of his first son and heir, donated 50,000 marks 
[$11,900] to needy employes in Stuttgart ‘and 20,000 crowns 
[$4,060] to such employes in Vienna. 

The Excelsior Rubber Works, Hanover, report that 1,000 
of their employes and workmen are at the front. Fifty-five 
have received the Iron Cross for conspicuous bravery and 66 
have died on the field of honor. 


RUBBER COMPANY DIVIDENDS. 
The Asbest und Gummiwerke, Alfred Calmon, A.G., Ham- 
burg, has declared 6 per cent dividend. 
A 3 per cent dividend was declared by the Continental 
Caoutchouc und Gutta Percha Compagnie, Hanover. 
The Hanoversche Actien Gummiwaren Fabrik, Hanover-Lin- 
den, declared a dividend amounting to 10 per cent. 
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The Middledeutsche Gummiwarenfabrik Louis Peter, A.G., 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, and the Norddeutsche Gummi und 
Gutta-Perchawarenfabrik (formerly Fanrobert & Reinmann, | 


A.G.), Berlin, each declared a 4 per cent dividend. 

A dividend amounting to 6 per cent and one amounting to 
11 per cent were declared by the Gummiwerke Elbe, A.G., Klein- 
Wittenberg, and by the Mannheimer Gummi, Gutta Percha und 
Asbest Fabrik, A.G., Mannheim, respectively. 

The Norddeutsche Jutespinnerei und Weberei, 
spinners and weavers of jute for the rubber and other indus- 
tries, have declared 8 per cent dividend. 


Hamburg, 


RUBBER COMPANIES SUBSCRIBE TO FOURTH WAR LOAN. 

The Continental Caoutchouc und Gutta-Percha Compagnie, 
Hanover, together with its employes, have subscribed over 5,000,- 
000 marks [$1,190,000] to the fourth war loan, making the total 
contributions of this organization to war loans more than 
15,000,000 marks [$3,570,000]. 

Felten & Guilleaume Carlswerk, A.G., Cologne-Miilheim, have 
subscribed 3,000,000 marks [$714,000] to the fourth war loan. 
The Guilleaume family, privately, has subscribed 5,000,000 marks 
[$1,190,000] to this same loan. . 

The Excelsior Rubber Works, Hanover-Linden, has _ sub- 
scribed 1,000,000 marks [$238,000] to the new war loan. 

Gebriider Feisenberger, wholesale dealers in rubber footwear, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, and the Liga Gummiwerke, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main-Hausen, subscribed 300,000 [$71,400] and 100,000 
marks [$23,800], respectively. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Austrian and Hungarian rubber manufacturers have added 
150 per cent to their prices for mechanical rubber goods and 
placed another 50 per cent advance on their last prices of 
asbestos goods. 

The Hungarian Government has suspended its order requir- 
ing the registration of all supplies of crude rubber and auto- 
mobile tires. 


SIAM’S IMPORTS OF AMERICAN AUTOMOBILES. 

Siam imported 76 American automobiles in the fiscal year 1913- 
1914, and only 25 during the fiscal year 1914-1915. These im- 
ports formed 40 per cent of the total number of automobiles im- 
ported in 1913-1914, and 33 per cent in 1914-1915. In value, im- 
ports of British and German automobiles exceeded those of 
American cars. The total value of the 101 American machines 
imported during the two fiscal years referred to amounted to 
$73,945, the average value per car being $728. During 1913- 
1914 and 1914-1915 Siam imported, from all sources, of auto- 
mobile parts to the value of $53,526. 





PERUVIAN IMPORT DUTY ON TRANSMISSION BELTS. 
The Peruvian Government has placed an import duty of 10 
per cent ad valorem on transmission belts of cotton or hemp, of 
leather or of rubber. Hitherto such belts have been exempt from 
import duty. 





RUBBER ON THE EAST COAST OF SUMATRA. 

The growth of the rubber plantation industry on the East 
Coast of Sumatra in the past 10 years has been remarkably rapid. 
From 3,305 acres in 1905, rubber plantations grew to cover 73,826 
acres in 1910, and 245,000 acres in 1914, when the last census 
was taken. 

In the Tamiang district of Sumatra rubber plantations only 
date back to the boom in 1909, when a start was made with 
2,250 acres. Today the plantations cover more than 14,000 acres. 

The crude rubber exported from the East Coast and from 


the Tamiang district of Sumatra includes plantation sorts 
(Hevea and Ficus), and also wild rubber of the Ficus elastica 
genus. 





DIAGRAM SHOWING THE WEEKLY RISE AND FALL IN THE PRICES 
AND QUANTITIES OF RUBBER (ALL GRADES) OFFERED AT 
LOCAL AUCTIONS, HELD IN CEYLON DURING 1915. 
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Compiled by the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce. 


THE LIGHT LINE DENOTES THE QUANTITY OFFERED FOR SALE. THE 
HEAVY LINE DENOTES THE AVERAGE PRICE PER POUND REALIZED. 





SINGAPORE RUBBER AUCTIONS. 

At the annual general meeting of the Singapore Chamber of 
Commerce, which was held in February, it was stated that 51 
rubber auctions had been held during the year 1915, and, of a 
total of 27,010 tons of rubber exported from Singapore in that 
year, 7,322 tons were sold at these weekly auctions. The amount 
of rubber disposed of at private sale was still considerable, but 
the proportion of the total business embraced by the auction sales 
showed steady increase. Prices obtained at the auctions were 
reported most satisfactory, and in the great majority of cases 
compared favorably with London values ruling at the same dates. 
The highest prices realized were: 204 Straits Settlements dollars 
per picul (about 87 cents per pound) for ribbed smoked sheet, 
and 209 Straits Settlements dollars per picul (about 90 cents per 
pound) for fine crépe, as compared with 141 and 146 Straits 
Settlements dollars per picul (about 58 and 61 cents per pound) 
respectively, in 1914. 

The Chairman confidently anticipates that in the future Sing- 
apore would steadily increase its influence in the crude rubber 
market. 
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Rubber Planting Notes. 


CRUDE RUBBER EXPORTS FROM FRENCH INDO-CHINA. 
HE latest available official statistics regarding crude rubber 
exports from French Indo-China are for the calendar year 
1914, and show that the total of these exports for the period 
covered amounted to 180,692 kilograms [397,522 pounds], and 
were distributed as follows 


France :— 
Plantation rubber .. Pounds 297,161 
Wild Forest rubber , Fe , ‘ 79 
Singapore : 


Plantation rubber . ' - Pounds 100,283 
Compared with 1913 these figures show a decrease of 66,000 
pounds in the exports of plantation rubber to France and a de- 
crease of 8,800 pounds for the same exports to Singapore. The 
year 1913 was, however, exceptional, for the plantation rubber 
exports to Singapore amounted to 99,000 pounds against 13,200 
Che decrease in the plantation rubber exports 
to Singapore during 1914 the fact that the 
Michelin company of France bought up the whole output of one 


pounds in 1912. 
was due to great 
of the largest plantations of Indo-China. 

However, the fact remains that the war has injuriously affected 
the plantation industry in French Indo-China. The 
measures of financial conservation which the Allies took from 
the very beginning of the war prevented the sale of plantation 
shares on European markets and, as reported in THe InpiA Rus- 
BER Worcp for February, 1916, many plantations would have been 
obliged to abandon operations had the local government not been 
able to negotiate loans through the Banque de I’Indo-Chine for 
the benefit of those Hevea planters most seriously affected. These 


rubber 


loans accomplished great good, because they were timely and 
were allowed only after careful investigation of both the plant- 


ing and the financial condition of the plantations. 


DIFFERENCE IN QUALITY OF HEVEA LATEX. 
A rubber expert writing in the “Monthly Bulletin of Agricul- 
tural Intelligence and Plant is of opinion that the 


properties of Hevea latex vary according to the tree from which 


Diseases” 


it is obtained, and he bases his opinion on determinations 


of viscosity of rubber in solution in benzene. He made up an 
index of viscosity, and discovered large differences among thé 
individual trees yielding the rubber. This expert also believes 
that between “the color of the latex and 
the quality of the rubber obtained from it. It would appear that 
use in the selection of seed-bearing 


there is a correlation 
these observations are of 
trees. 


EXPERIMENTS FOR PREVENTING THE BARK ROT DISEASE OF 
RUBBER TREES. 

The Progress Report of the Peradeniya Experiment Station, 
Peradeniya, Ceylon, contains interesting reference to experiments 
conducted at that station for preventing the development of the 
bark rot disease of rubber trees 

The newly tapped surfaces of the trees are covered with a thin 
coating of a mixture made by boiling 1 ounce of sulphur in half 
a kerosene tin [2% gallons] of water and adding equal parts of 
animal compost and clay till a thick paste is obtained. A pinch 
of salt is added to keep the paste moist and prevent cracking and 
peeling off from the tree. The object of this treatment is to pro- 
tect the exposed delicate, cambium layer from sun and drying 
winds, as a precaution against the bark rot, and to encourage 


good bark renewal. The experiments proved it to be advisable 


to apply this treatment monthly during the dry weather to within 
a quarter of an inch of the tapping area. 


RUBBER IN BURMA. 

For years past the government of British Burma has been un- 
decided as to the revenue which the rubber industry there ought 
to yield to the Provincial Exchequer and the longstanding dis- 
cussion as to the extent of the government’s share has materially 
retarded the industry. 

Most of the plantations are on leased lands, paying a rent to 
the government; and all along there appears to have existed a 
feeling that, in addition to the rent, the rubber plauters, whether 
private individuals or limited companies, should pay something 
additional either in the form of a royalty or as an export duty, 
as is done in Ceylon and elsewhere. 

Recently a deputation representing the Upper and Lower 
3urma Planters’ Association called upon the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor and views of the situation were interchanged. 

Among the suggestions made, one, that is most likely to be 
acceptable to both the local government and the planters, pro- 
poses that the latter pay an equitable rent for the land under 
rubber and a further contribution based on the selling price of 
rubber in London. This payment would rise and fall as the 
selling price fluctuates 

The matter is now in the hands of the government, which has 
decided to refer the proposals for fuller discussion and to evolve 
some definite proposition, to a sub-committee in which both 
sides are represented. 

The climate of Burma is considered a good one for rubber 
growing, and the proposed arrangement, if definitely adopted, 
should encourage people in going into the rubber planting busi- 
ness in the colony. 





INDENTURED LABOR FOR RUBBER ESTATES. 

India and Java have, for many years, been the source of labor 
supply for all parts of the tropical world, India furnishing labor 
chiefly to Ceylon and Malaya, while Java was the supplier of 
hands for Sumatra other countries. This labor received 
“coast advances” and similar money and was indentured for 


and 


three or more years. 

Recently the government of the Netherlands and East Indies 
put a stop to the three-year indenture of Javanese coolies for 
Sumatra, and now it is said that the Government of British India 
will follow suit by deciding to abolish the system of Indian in- 
dentured labor. 

Such a policy would affect the labor of the whole of the tropical 
world, including Jamaica, Trinidad, British and Dutch Guiana, 
Fiji, etc., but it would be particularly felt on Ceylon and Malayan 
rubber plantations where labor is of vital importance and, as 
before said, comes chiefly from India. 


ELEPHANTS UPROOTING RUBBER TREES. 

It is reported from the Middle East that several large rubber 
estates in the Kalutara district of Ceylon are using elephants for 
thinning out work. This scheme for uprooting rubber trees was 
first resorted to in Kalutara, it is said, by a contractor, who, hav- 
ing entered into a felling agreement, made a profitable business 
of it by this method. 





PROPOSED JAPANESE CUSTOMS TARIFF REVISION. 

A Government Bill recently introduced in the Japanese Diet 
(Parliament) proposes to modify the customs duties on various 
articles imported into Japan. Among these articles are seeds of 
rubber and gutta percha trees which are proposed for the free 
list. These seeds are not specified in the tariff rates now in force. 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
ISSUED MARCH 21, 1916. 


1,177,388. Massage apparatus. H. L. Crane, New York City. 
1,177,412. Rubber glove. J. Hopkins, North Attleboro, Mass. 
1,177,438. Smoke helmet comprising air tube. B. Newman, New York 


City. 
O. 1,175,940. Suction roll, the metal shell portion of which is covered 1.177.456. Vehicle wheel rim. J. H. Wa enhorst, Akron, Ohio, assignor 
N gh ~- Oni a Sg Sen Se ee ee ee : of two-fifths to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City; See. 
of 33 oy, Vaid. fifth to the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, and 
1,176,065. Tire armor. W. K. Knight, Dexter, Mo. one-fifth to the United States Tire Co., New York City. 

76,07 >n .. McKinnon, $ c ity, Utah. 1,177,457. Vehicle wheel rim. J. H. Wagenhorst, Akron, Ohio, assignor 
1,176,073. Pneumatic tire. ‘ McKinnon Sak Lake City ves ee cen te The Bh. F. Gasiics Co. New "Youk City: —d 
1,176,141. Erasing pencil. C. L. Heisler, Schenectady, N. Y. fifth to the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, and 
1,176,145. Tire-carrying rim. FE. Hopkinson, East Orange, N. J., assignor one-fifth to the United States Tire Co., New York City. 

to United States Tire Co., New York City. 1,177,458. Vehicle wheel rim. J. H. Wagenhorst, Akron, Ohio, assignor 


of two-fifths to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City; one- 
fifth to the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, and 
one-fifth to the Urited States Tire Co., New York City. 

1,176,158. Pneumatic tire. J. V. Markle, assignor of one-half to C. F. 1,177,459. Vehicle wheel rim. J. H. Wagenhorst, Akron, Ohio, assignor 


1,176,146. Instrument for administering anesthetics comprising rubber tub 
ing. F. B. Jones, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Nast, both of Seattle, Wash. of two-fifths to The ee Goodrich Co., New York City; one- 
os oe : : :  Midsley. Worthi , Ohio, : to Mor- fifth to the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, and 
1,176,159. Cushion tire, T idgley, Vorthington Ohio, assignor one-fifth to the United States Tire Co., New York City. 
gan & Wright, Detroit, Mich. Vehicl noel I. HW b Ak O 
a 3 ~ ee 1,177,460. ehicle wheel rim. Jagenhorst, Akron, Ohio, assignor 
1,176,161, Tire tread. A. P. Nirdlinger, Chicago, re. of two-fifths to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City; one- 
1,176,165. Resilient tire. M. Rasmussen, Racine, Wis. pond ~ the og At Tire vy. 0 oe Ohio, and 
‘ . . . one-fifth to the United States Tire Co., New York City 
76,209. Joint f lastic dolls and other figures. G. R. Dice, Ashland, ew : . ” 
1,176,20 Ohio, . ~ nae = 4 1,177,461. Vehicle wheel rim. J. H. Wagenhorst, Akron, Ohio, assignor 
. 7 - k of two-fifths to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City; one- 
1,176,220. Automatic chair blower, comprising air hose. A. Kaczmasaky, fifth to the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, and 
Piper, Ala. one-fifth to the United States Tire Co., New York City. 
1,176,230. Tool for contracting detachable wheel rims. V. McLain, East 1,177,462. Vehicle wheel rim. J. H. Wagenhorst, Akron, Ohio, assignor 
Moline, Ill. of two-fifths to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City; one- 
ara : r 2 C. S. Go Ng . fifth to the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, and 
1,176,206. Heelless rubber overshes. |G, S. Govdyeat, Naugatuck, sssignor ate atth i che Uoieed States Thee tin, New Wook’ ote 
1,176,288. Rubber insulating hy cover, S. B. Hamilton, Hoboken, N. J. 1,177,474. Friction and metal plug for rubber heels, F. Berenstein, Chel- 


sea, assignor to Panther Rubber Manufacturing Co., Stoughton 


1,176,295. Tread for tires. F. S. Ingoldsby, Pine Lake, Mich. —both in Massachnectts. 


1,176,305. Rubber soled boot or shoe. C. Lee, gmaner to The Goodyear’s 1,177,500. Hose patch. M. O. Dolson, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Metallic Rubber Shoe Co.—both of Naugatuck, Conn, 1,177,549, Pneumatic tire. E. M. Stewart, Montpelier, Idaho. 

1,176,338. Combined tire valve and pressure gage. O. F. R. Bromberg, 1,177,582. Two wheel rubber-tired apparatus to aid blind to walking. F. 
San Diego, Calif. Murphy, New York City. 


1,176,424. Puswire proof tire lining. A. F. Brady, assignor of one-half CITE 
to E. C. Mailliard—both of San Francisco, Calif. ISSUED APRIL 4, 1916. 
3. Vehicle tire. S. Ch. Bellou, Brockton, Mass. 


59 
,601. Rim clamp. R. S. Bryant, assignor to The Standard Welding 
Cco.—both of Cleveland, Ohio. 


,627. Inner tube for vehicle tires. J. M. Hunt, Atlanta, Ga. 
,630. Automatic tire alarm. A. T. Johnson, East Las Vegas, N. Mex. 


1,176,511. Cushioning body for tire casings. F. Zuber, Reading, Pa. 
1,176,518. Self-propelling hose nozzle. J. T. Burns, New York City. 


1,176,529. —a g fountain pen. W. I. Ferris, Westfield, N. J., assignor 
. E. Waterman Co., New York City. 


1,176,552. vontiiipasen tube for pneumatic tires. A, E. Henderson, rae ‘ > w nee ‘ 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, assignor to Superior Tubes & Ac- 1636. mast cdy f Chivas ‘<i C. P. Kuehn, assignor to A. Stein & 
cessories, Limited, a corporation of Canada. a ‘ — © ‘ 4 age, = aa J . 

1,176,553. Tube for pneumatic tires. A E. Henderson, Toronto, Ontario, 1,177,650. Demountable wae: G. at. Parks, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Canada, assignor to Superior Tubes & Accessories, Limited, a 1,177,669. Tire protector. W. E. Wilson and S. S. Wilson—both of 
corporation of Canada Des Moines, Iowa. 

1,176,560. Non-skidding band for tires. A. T. Hughes, Kew Green, Eng- 1,177,684. Suspender buckle and webbing combination. HH. E. Crandall, 
land. New Britain, Conn 

1,176,647. Shoe sole poving elastic tread members. A. Bucolo, Washing- 1,177,759. Water bag ard oe. W. J. Butler, Springfield, Ill. 
ton, D. C 1,177,795. Automobile horn. C. Nagele, assignor to Lee Tire & Rubber 

1,176,671. Vehicle abet for demountable tires. E. W. Fothergill, assignor Co.—both of C ee Pa. 
to Hartford Rubber Works—both of Hartford, Conn. 1,177,808. Pedal pad. G. H. Rives, New York City. 

1,176,674. Rubber nursing nipple. A. G. Gardiner, Providence, R. I. 1,177,902. Method of applying rubber washers to valves or the like. M. C. 

eaves . Schweirert, West Hoboken, and H, P. Kraft, Ridgewood—both 
ISSUED MARCH 28, 1916. in New Jersey. 
1,176,760. Resilient t F. G. Koehler, St. Louis, Mo. 1,177,930. Tire protector for use within pe shoe of a pneumatic tire. 
sme sacri tgs oe : H. J. Cohrs, West New York, N. J. 


1,176,783. Brush attachment for erasers. H. J. Sommerkamp, Glen Ridge, en Physi ; 1 me 
assignor to Consolidated Safety Pin Co., Bloomfield—both in 1,177,979. Suction holding means for jet plates. F. W. Wilson, Willits, 
New Jersey. Calif. 

1,176,839. Support for timepieces. S. G. Lewis, Greensburg, Pa. 1,178,008. Spring wheel with solid rubber tire. M. E, Hanson and J. B. 


1,176,840. Watch holding and attaching device. S. G. Lewis, Greensburg, Keyser—-both of Stanley, Va. 


Pa. 1,178,074. ‘Tire tread. W. J. Howard, Seattle, Wash. 
1,176,886. Inhaler. G. Ermold, New York City. 1,178,145. Pipe testing plug having an open annular rubber gasket. J. 
1,176,907. Pressure indicator. H. P. Kraft, New York City, and M. C. Plesenes and C. PeaneSeth of lntipaggets, Ene 


,178,202. Demountable cushion tire. W. H. Allen, Akron, Ohio, assignor 


Schwei West Hoboken, N. 
EN, Wat Sesee to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City. 


ton, Wash. 


1,176,909. Eraser and pencil holder. W. E. Lane, Kansas City, Mo. Z 7” 

a E ary sea a GI ‘ol dn, Gnal Col 1,178,327. Resilient vehicle wheel comprising two outer rims having inter- 
1,176,910. Elastic bandeau. A. G, Lee, Co eee Sey. Lee. posed rubber blocks. G. H. McKinnis and L. E. Neale—both 
1,177,048. Pneumatic tire. M. C. Overman, New York City. of Wardner, Idahe 
1,177,060. Cover for dress shields. F. Scovel, New York City. 1,178,361, Ornamented rubber ball. C. Van Sciver, assignor to Lambert- 
1,177,063. Valve for pneumatic tires. B. E. Taylor, Oak Park, Ill. ville Rubber Co.—both of Lambertville, N. J. 

1,177,099. Elastic horseshoe calk, F. J. Glanville, Morristown, N. J. 1,178,414. Fountain pan. H. Sawamura, New York City. : 
1,177,128. Hydrometer comprising a rubber bulb. M. E. Moeller, Brooklyn, 1,178,421. Combined air mattress and life preserver. C. T. Smith, Mab- 
N. Y. 


1,177.136. Rubber boot or shoe. R. B. Price, New York City, assignor to 1,178,481. Tire-removing clamp. A. M. Roland, assignor to A. Newhouse 
Rubber Regenerating Co., Mishawaka, Ind. both of San Francisco, Calif 

1,177,203. Pulmotor. J. H. Pierpont, Pensacola, Fla. ISSUED APRIL 11, 1916. 

1,177,206. Hose reel. F. Nemec, Chicago, I! 1,178,484. Hose. G. A. Ansell, assignor to Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods 

1,177,263. Inflatable pneumatic rubber for vehicle sleds. J. E. Ollivier, Co.—both of Toronto, Canada. 
St. Gervais, France. 1,178,517. Jar closure comprising an inelastic rubber rin H. Hartmann, 

1,177,299. Tire valve. T. P. Borden, assignor to R. B. Low—both of assignor to Firm Globus, Gummi & Asbestwer eG. M. B: H— 

, New York City. both of Ahrensbéck, Germany. 

177 t c. . Gibbs, assigno W. D. Allen M i 1,178,541. Vere, wheel rim. E. C. Shaw, Aizen. Ohio, assignor to 

— — m Se goed = ? es Sapeietecng The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City. 

1,177,350. Rubber vehicle tire. J. Monson, New York City. 1,178,559. Flexible gas tubing. J. J. Vautier, New York City. 

1,177,383. Mouth connection for portable breathing apparatus. F. L. 1,178,741. Piston packing a 4 formed of alternate parallel layers of fabric 
Claren, assignor to Firm of Delaprectk, Heine. & Bernh. and rubber. C. I. E. Mastin, Midland Park, 


Drager—both of Liibeck, Germany. 1,178,754. Sectional wheel rim. R. R. Royal, San Peanciece, ‘Calif. 
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1,178,809. Tire valve. H. P. Kraft, New York City, and M, C. Schweinert, 
West Hoboken, N assignors to A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., 
New York City. 

1,178,821. Elastic apparel belt. .M. Scheuer, assignor to American Belt 
Corporation—both of New York City. 

1,178,833. Shaving | brush embodying a disc of rubber sponge and an em- 
bracing clastic band. F. W. Bacorn, Sewickley, Pa. 

1,178,839. Hose coupling. R. Carlson, Greenwich, Conn. 

1,178,869. Overlay for half-tone printing having a cushioning surface of 
rubber. J. B. Neale, assignor of one-half to F. W. Gage—both 
of Battle Creek, Mich 





1,178,870. Half-tone overlay formed of rubber. J. B. Neale, assignor of 
one-half to F. W. Gage—both of Battle Creek, Mich. 

1,178,874. Life preserver including a bag of flexible waterproof material. 
N. K. Ramos, Lansing, Mich. 

1,178,944. Rubber typewriter eraser. N. Ransom, Jersey City, N. J. 

1,178,968. Resilient tire. J. M. Taylor, Uno, Va. 

1,179,018, Life-saving appliance H. McFarlane and N. E. Rogers, as- 
signors to Boddy Lifesaving Appliances, Limited—all of Lon- 
don, Eng 

1,179,086. Fountain pen J. O. Foster, Seattle, Wash. 

1,179,123. Vehicle wheel. S. R. McKay, East Cleveland, Ohio. 


Rubber banding in knickerbockers for women, etc. O. E. Buley. 


1,179,159. 
London, Eng 


1,179,272. Life-saving appliance. G. M. Boddy, assignor to Boddy Life- 
saving Appliances, Limited—both of London, Eng. 
Re-issue, 
14,110. Life preserver O. A. Youngren, assignor to National Life Pre- 


server Ce both of Sheridan, Wyo. 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


ISSUED JANUARY 31, 1916. 
167,006. Sleeping bag having incorporated therein a waterproof sheet. 
WwW. fr. Simpson, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
167,033. Garter. The I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., assignee of R. K. Guinz- 
berg—both of New York City. 
167,066. Hose nozzle A. FE. Eilertsen, Stamford, Conn. 
167,295. Rim for vehicle tires. J. G. Rolf, Covington, Kentucky. 
167,302. Waterproof cover for automobiles and collapsible water part. 
F. B. Sullivan, Carson City, Nevada. 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. 
The number given is that assigned to the Patent upon the filing of the 


application. 


"Denotes Patents for American Inventions. 


Incustratep Orrictat Journat, Marcu 15, 1916.] 


bladder. J. H. 


[ApsTRactep In THE 


22,498 (1914). Nail polisher comprising an inflatable 


Devlin, 20 Rue Cambon, Paris. 

22,569 (1914). India rubber pads in a machine for forming hat covers. 
*. A. Dunkerley, 198 Marlborough street, Ryecroft, Ash- 
ton-under-Lyne 

22,638 (1914). Sheet rubber linings for neck-ties. W. Hey, 6 Grimstone 
Terrace, Hull Road, York. 


22,667 (1914). Corset mainly of elastic webbing. A. Soum, 138 Brompton 
toad, London 

22,734 (1914). Flooring for ships’ decks, in which rubber filling is used 
between sections. Wailes, Dove & Co., 5 St. Nicholas 


Buildings, St. Nicholas street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and C. 
MacDonald, 71 Julian avenue, South Shields. 

Rubber covered canvas receiving screen for os a 
rojection. British Patent Surbrite Co., and 
Meadway—both of 31 Lombard street, London. 

Rubber rims for lamp shades, F. A. Andrews and T. G. 
\llen—both of 106 Victoria street, Westminster. 

Rubber tube for pharmaceutical preparations. M. de Jong, 


22,781 (1914). 


100,026 (1916). 


16 J. D. M, Plein, Amsterdam. 

100,038 (1916). Rubber in the manufacture of artificial leather. N. G. 
Schever, 6 Gyldenlovesgade, Copenhagen. 

{[Apsrracrep tn Tue Ittustratep Orrictat Journat, Marcnm 22, 1916.] 

22,829 (1914). Cushion tir T. Thibal, 4 Rue du Commandant Riviere, 
Paris 

22,850 (1914). Waterproof sleeping bag. H. M. Knight, 9 Lilypot Lane, 
London 

22,855 (1914). Toy boats, etc., propelled by twisted rubber bands. G. 
Thomas, 46 Gunter Grove, Chelsea, London. 

22,890 (1914). Toy gun with rubber disc projectiles. G, W. Kingsland, 


Tunnel Hill, 


Worcester. 


22,938 (1914). Billiard table cushion. W. J. Mellersh-Jackson, 38 South- 
ampton Buildings, London. 
*22,975 (1914). Gramophone sound box formed of hard and soft rubber 


parts. A. D. Jones, 46 Sibley Building, 1214 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rubber soles with reinforcing plate of sheet metal. F. W. 
Poulden, 115a Trafalgar Road, Greenwich, London. 

(Asstracrep tw Tue Ittustratep Orriciat Journat, Marca 29, 1916.] 


23,077 (1914). Rubber ring in ~*~ for delivering measured quanti- 


23,065 (1914). 


ties of liquid Powley & Sons, and M. Powley, 3 
Handel street, Sunderland. 

23,132 (1914) Flexible breathing bag. R. H. Davis, 187 Westminster 
Bridge Road, London. 
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Surgical probe having rubber encased conductor tubes. D. 
Findlay, 74 Woodside, Wimbledon, London. 

Spring whee! with continuous outer rigid ring and pneu- 
matic cushion. W. Morgan, Hafod Arael, Abertillery, 
Monmouthshire. 

Tire protector for insertion betwen the air tube and cover. 

Dow, 1733 Broadway, New York City. 

Telephore receiver with vulcanite cap. LL. Brown and C, 
Macintosh & Co., Cambridge street, Manchester. 

Non-skid device for wheel tire. W. Cross, 10 New Court, 
Lincoln’s Inn, London. (J. R. Peck, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. ) 

Elastic self-adjusting waistband for women’s garments. A. 
Malsin, 25 West 38th street, New York City. 

Sheet armor for body wear, or for protection of aeroplanes, 
shi and cars of dirigible balloons enclosed in cotton 

india rubber cloth. N. Lacrotte, 136 Avenue Par- 


23,170 (1914). 


23,177 (1914). 


"23,241 (1914). 
23,283 (1914). 


23,309 (1914). 


*23,310 (1914). 


23,313 (1914). 


mentier, Paris. 

23,320 (1914). Rubberized leather protectors for pneumatic tires. A. M. 
Kobiolke, 18 Gordon avenue, Kew, near Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. 

23,326 (1914). An attachment for watering cans, hose pipes, etc., com- 
prising a rubber ring. H, Webster, Stock, Ingate- 
stone, Essex. 

23,356 (1914). Wheel tire. A. Rosa, 46 Corso Casale, Turin, Italy. 

23,358 (1914). Wheel tire. A. Rosa, 46 Corso Casale, Turin, Italy. 

23,439 (1914). Marine life-saving apparatus, inflatable and buoyant. J. 
Davis, The Cottage, Turley, Bradford-on-Avon, Wiltshire. 

23,462 (1914). Toy cperated by elastic cords. T. Crawford, Wilton House, 


Stapleton Place, Dundalk, Ireland. 


23,439 (1914). Metal and rubber disc bottle closures. H. Birbeck, 329 
Hieh Holborn, London. (L. M. Rosenthal, 1105 Park 
avenue, Mount Vernon, New York.) 

23,510 (1914). Tread band comprising solid square headed studs secured 
by riveting to a rubber and canvas band. H. Agha, 
Eagle Lodge, Hale, Cheshire. 

{Apstracrep 1n Tue Ittvstratep Orricrat Journat, Aprit 5, 1916.] 

23,545 (1914). Truss pad comprising an india rubber envelope. H. C. 
Stephens, Cholderton, Wiltshire. 


Mine signaling device employing a rubber block. J. J. C. 
Allison, Lunton, Butterknowle, and J. Waller, Wood- 
lands Colliery—both in Durham. 

Rubber rings in paper cutting and winding machine. C. 

Thordarson, 501 South Jefferson street, Chicago, IIl. 

Rubber buffers in machine for polishing or scouring needles, 


23,550 (1914). 


*23,562 (1914). 


23,585 (1914). 


ete. C. Baylis, 34 Millsboro’ Road, Redditch, 
Worcestershire. 
23,610 (1914). Reinforced rubber sole pads for boots and shoes. W. W. 


Phillips, 142 Old street, London. 


23,737 (1914). Non-skid device for twin tires. F. H. Sheppee, 7 Thomas 
street, and S. G. Jowitt, 104 Lawrence street—both 
In York. 
23,779 (1914). Combined leg rests and walking sticks with rubber and 
caps. G. E. Marshall, 28 Chilworth street, Paddington, 
London. 
23,870 (1914). Inhaler preferably made of india rubber or gutta percha. 
A. P. Stokes, 36 Wei Hai Wei Road, Shanghai, China. 
23,895 (1914). Protector for breech action and magazine of a rifle of 
waterproof fabric. W. C. Hammond, St. Augustine, 
East Moslesey, Surrey 
NEW ZEALAND. 
ISSUED FEBRUARY 17, 1916. 
36,987. Milking machine teat cup. N. J. Daysh, Carterton, New Zealand. 
36,989. Tire tube valve connection. A. E. Henderson, Kent Building, 
Toronto, Canada. 
37,084. Hose nozzle and the like attachment. C. Dobbie, 4 Warwick street, 
fobart, Tas. 
ISSUED MARCH 2, 1916. 
36,790. Brush and brush manufacture. The Rubber Set Brush Co,, Lim- 
ited, 21 Bucklersbury, London, England. 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
PATENTS ISSUED (With Dates of Application). 
478,238 (April 1, 1915). Plugs for stopping perforations in pneumatic 
tires. W. Spitler. 
478,294 Agee %. Splash guard for automobile wheels and others. E. D. 
elf. 
478,295 (April 6). Tire with a mud guard. E. D. Self. 
478,303 (April 7). Improved pneumatic tire pump. J. Heeley. 
478,416 (April 16). Pneumatic tire. The American Tire Co. 
478,424 (April :i7)- Improved reinforced armor for pneumatic tires. M. 
‘atrick, 
478,454 


Ages 20). Improved valves for pneumatic tire inner tubes. C. E, 
er. 


478,470 (April 22). Elastic wheel. E. Basjanoff. 





THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 


PATENT ISSUED (With Date of Validity). 
Elastic solid tire for vehicle wheels. National Antriebs, G. m. b. HL 


641,270. 
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TRADE-MARKS STATEMENT OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 
Statement of the ownership, management, etc., required by the Act of 
THE UNITED STATES. Congress cf August 24, 1912, of Tue Inpia Ruspser Wort, published 
90,618. Stamstag and Hilder Bros., New York City. A coat of arms with -monthly at New York, N. Y., for Aprif 1, 1916. 
State or New York 


the word Colonial. For bathing caps made of rubber, etc. 


91,432. The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. The words Glee Bub-Lets. 
For rubber balloons. 

92,313. Woonsocket Rubber Co., Woonsocket, R. I. The word Vulcan, 
For rubber boots and shoes. 

92,574. A. B. Mann, New York City. Illustration of the world with the 
words Mann’s Universal Elastic Bandage. For elastic bandages. 

92,746. The De Press a Co., Holland, Mich., and Chicago, Ill. The 
word San- For hot water bottles, fountain syringes and 
combination ‘apetanee. 

81,939. The Gordon Rubber Co. (now by change of name The Gordon Tire 
& Rubber Co.), Canton, Ohio. Representation of a cone on each 
side of the word Gordon. For rubber tires and tubes, 

91,518. The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City. Representation of an 
automobile tire. For automobile tire casings composed of rubber 
and fabric. 

92,170. J. L. Schnell, New York City. The words The Master Pen. For 
fountain pens. 

92,378. The William A. Welty Co., Waterloo, Iowa. The word Wawceo. 
For fountain pens. 

92,720. American Rubber Co., Boston, Mass. The words Oi] King. For 
raincoats. 

89,403. Franklin Caro Co., Richmond, Va. Illustration of a mint leaf with 
the words Richmint Gum, ‘For chewing gum. 

91,921. Joseph A. Vogel Co., Wilmington, Del. Illustration of a seal with 
the word Airtite and the representation of a pneumatié tire. For 
a sealing liquid for pneumatic tires. 

92,338. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. The word Im- 
perator. For hose and rubber surfaced fabric belting. 

92,356. Craddock-Terry Co., Lynchburg, Va. The word Pollyanna. For 
shoes made of leather, rubber and canvas. 

92,416. L. J. Levy, New York City. The words Vitra Magnetic. For 
rubber massage brushes. 

92,528. Kokomo Rubber Co., Kokomo, Ind. Representation of a tire 
divided into red, white and blue sections. For pneumatic tires 
composed of rubber. : 

91,457. Simmons Sales Co., Springfield, Mo. The word Simmons. For 
suspenders, garters, etc. 

91,458. Simmons Sales Co., Springfield, Mo. The word Dozfit. For sus 
penders, garters, etc. 

91,459. Simmons Sales Co., Springfield, Mo. Representation of the initials 
S S Co. and the words Simco Mills. For suspenders, garters, etc. 

91,834. The Gordon Tire & Rubber Co, Canton, Ohio. The word Everrite. 
For rubber druggists’ sundries. 

92,354. Brownell Auto Co., Inc., Birmingham, Ala. The word B-A-C-O. 
For automobile inner tubes, rubber hose, etc. 

93,340. The Mecharical Rubber Co., New York City. The word Nobby. 
For golf balls. 

93,347. A. Stein & Co., Chicago, Ill. Representation of a rabbit with the 
word Bunny. For garters, 

NEW ZEALAND. 

12,319. Adolph Frankau and Co., Limited, 119 Queen_Victoria street, Lon- 
don, E. England. The word Diana. For pouches manufac 
tured of india rubber or gutta percha. 

THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 

- 21,402. Hyslop Brothers, Limited, Toronto, Ontario. The words Skid- 
Grip. For tires. 

21,427. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. The word Neolin. 
For soles and heels for boots and shoes made from an artificial 
composition. 

DESIGNS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 
48,789. Tire. W. A. S. Mauk, Baltimore, Md. _ 
48,854. Automobile tire. P. Braender,. Passaic, N. J. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE MILEAGE COST CHART. 
Motorists that give close attention to tire mileage and who 
figure on the cost of the tire per mile instead of considering the 
, will be interested in the accompanying chart com- 
Akron, Ohio, repro- 








original cost 
piled by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
duced in the next column. 

To find the tire cost per mile, the initial cost of the tire and 
the tire mileage received must be known. Then by stretching 
a thread or rubber band from a point in the first column repre- 
senting the initial tire cost, to a point in the third column repre- 
senting the tire mileage received, the tire cost per mile may be 
read at the point of intersection in the second column. More- 
over, the chart is valuable in showing the economy of oversized 
tires. Through the use of these tires, the tire cost per mile is 
invariably reduced, and at the same time easier riding qualities 
and freedom from tire trouble gained. 


County or New York § *§ 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared E. M. MacPhee, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, Bone and says that she is the Business Manager of Tue Inpia 
RuBBER Wortp, and that the following is, to the best of her knowledge 
and beliei, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and ~~wa of the publisher, editor, 
tor, and business managers ar 

Publisher, The India Rubber Publishing Co., 25 West Forty-fifth street, 
New York City. 

Editor, Henry C. Pearson, 83 

Managing Editor, None. 

Business Managers, William M. Morse, 99 North Broadway, Tarrytown, 
New York; E, M. MacPhee, 344 West Forty-eighth street, New York City. 

2. That the owners are (Give names and addresses of individual owners, 
or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock): 

Henry C. Pearson, 83 Agawam Road, Waban, Massachusetts, 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 

owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 
That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
sachhaliees and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary —~ > the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing a iant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and secvrity holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated ie A him. 


ACPHEE. 
of Maren 1916. 


managing edi- 


Agawam Road, Waban, Massachusetts. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 31st da 











[sear] REDK. SPRINGER 
Notary Public, Westchester County. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 
New York County Clerk No. 138. Register’s No. 8226. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1918.) 
GooDYEAR Tire Mireace Cost CHart. 
Column "A" Column "B" Col sd 
Initial Tire Cost ? Tire . 
Tire Cost. Per Mile. Mileage 
$100.00 —- a fe + Cents +- 1000 
$90.00 -—L 80 ft + 
pa 7.0 + " . 
$90.00 +- 60+ T 
$70.00 +- ae.” tT 
T 40+ * I 
$60 .00 i a » = + 
4 3.0 + " + 
$50.00 +- FA + 2000 
t 20 + * T 
$40.00 + / i 
+ pa /. 
oa + 
i T + 3000 
. 4 1.0 a om bed + 
$30.00 + x es + 
+ -60 + e pf 
_— aed “ + 
L 60 " —+— 4000 
t a> * t 
$20.00 + 40+ * + 5000 
E t - 
t oe.” + 6000 
+ + 
$15.00 + tr T 
+ 220 + ad = 7000 
T + +- 8000 
+ + -—- 9000 
$10.00 + 210+ * 10000 
29.00 + os * ilies 
+ T 
ey -F-12000 
$8.00 i 06 + bad _ 
37.00 + 53 14000 
T of * ur 
$6.00 B BS 726000 
if f 18000 
$5.00 + r —+-20000 
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Official India Rubber Statistics for the United States., 


INDIA RUBBER. 





IMPORTS OF CRUDE INDIA RUBBER (FREE). 


From Pounps. 
Europe: 
Belgium 1,902,370 
WOGMES cccccccccccccoesés 685,699 
Germany 739,105 
Netherlands 313,407 
DUNEOEE § ccuceecectcosece 4,130,624 
SPin .nsseescecceseess 20,463 
United Kingdom—England 75,168,236 
Totals, Europe ...... 82,960,904 
North America 
British Honduras ... 3,088 
Canada ....-. ec0ecee 4,973,436 
Central American States— 
Costa Rica e 60,18 


Guatemala ... eee 32,569 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Panama 


Salvador 20,420 
Mexic ) 
Totals, North America 7,591,716 
5 f mcr 
Brazil 48,753,670 
Chile 148,343 
Colombia 426,005 
Ecuador 366,139 
Guiana Dutch 1,800 
Peru 3,154,210 
Uruguay 142,103 


Venezuela 469,790 





Totals, South America 53,462,060 


Asia: 
British East Indies— 


Rritish India sees 87,804 
Straits Settlements ..... 13,225,775 
Other British see 10,549,113 
Dutch East Indies........ 4,035,991 
SOGOR coccccccesocecccess 5,059 
Be GR AGiBs c ccc cs cccse 38,054 


Totals, Asia .... 27,941,796 


Oceania: 


Philippine Islands 3,818 
Africa 
Belgian Kongo ........ 102,750 
tritish South Africa.... 1,190 
Portuguese Africa 5,194 
Totals, Africa ....... 109,134 
Totals, 1914-15......... 172,068,428 
Totals, 1913-14......... 131,995,742 
Totals, 1912-13......... 113,384,359 
Totals, 1911-12.........110,210,173 
Totals, 1910-1]......... 72,046,260 
Totals, 1909-10......... 101,044,681 
Totals, 1908-09......... 88,359,895 
Totals, 1907-08........+. 62,233,160 
Totals, 1906-07......... 76,963,838 


Totals, 1905-06 57,844,345 





VALUE. 


$950,872 
284,862 


$42,329,763 


$1,100 
2,788,824 


29,681 
16,001 
11,231 
188,109 
102,602 
10,342 
706,350 


$1,064,340 


1,041 
1,334,363 


$22,747,566 


$43,089 
6,645,079 
5,249,183 
2,114,247 
261 
2,448 


$14,054,307 
$1,738 


$41,265 
337 


1,053 





$42,655 


$83,030,269 
71,219,851 
90,170,316 
93,013,255 
76,244,603 
101,078,825 
61,709,723 
36,613,185 
58,919,981 
45,114,450 





IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURES OF INDIA RUB- 


BER (DUTIABLE). 


indicates increase; — indicates decrease, com- 
pared with the preceding year.] 


FroM 

Eurevpe 
Austria-Hungary 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France 
Germany ‘ 
i. «tense 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Russia in Europe....... 
Sweden oie 
Switzerland Saeed 
United Kingdom 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 


Totals, 


Europe 


VALUE. 


$42,224— 
30,301— 


$708,784 
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Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1915. 


North America: 





GUTTA PERCHA. 





af 











eo decked bb bew kn00ntenctesseces $80,429+- 
ARID cscccccseccccvcccccccscesece 436+ | IMPOR CHA 
Newfoundland and Labrador......... 120 CSTE OF CRUDE GUTTA FER (PRES). 
a F ‘e » Panis 
Totals, North America........... $80,985 . sag Pounoe. Vatus. 
hurope: 
South Amevice: PEGRGS cocccccctccoccece 35,482 $10,569 
GOSMRBRY 6 occ ccs ccccccces 42,118 28,901 
MOREE on cc cockdwwinctesecceddéuee $7 United Kingdom— 
ere 46,218 10,395 
isia: SCOURR 2c cccccccscces 11,740 1,190 
Pt pocchunaveséeseseensecedeceses $1,023— Totals. Euros sss 
ER ot a 395+ Totals, Europe ...... 135,558 $51,055 
pee go North 4 : 
RE Dili nt cseukinenssesscons a i. a 
RED - ccpenscaveecciess 408 $90 
ceania Asia 
Australia : $29— | British East Indies— 
Pt CT vont necde vex scianntennh 58 Straits Settlements 1,334,124 $171,355 
— — Dutch East Indies........ 145,800 7,885 
Totals, Oceania ...... ne66e $87 —_—_——— 
—— — Totals, Asia 1,479,924 $179,240 
a $791,281 
Totals, 1913-14........4.. 1,517,789 Oceania: 
ee se ck awieanie 1,217,236 *hilipp ini » 99 
Totals’ 1911.1 874°736 Philippine Islands ....... 2,324 $365 
Fotals, 1910-11....++..++ee0e: 875,125 Totals, 1914-15......... 1,618,214 230,7 
Totals 1909 et ae a we 1,154,347 Poain 1913-14. . ; 1,846,109 bers 24 
Fotals, 1908-09... ..++eseeeseeeeees 1,391,770 Totals, 1912-13......... 480,853 167,313 
Fotals, 1907-08 1,956,590 Totals, 1911-12......... 1,204,406 225,797 
Fotals, 1906 07 seeeentoen oly ; a SE eee 1,648,921 390,548 
Totals, 1905-06 1,992,41 Totals, 1909-10......... 784,501 167,873 
Totals, 1908-09......... 255,559 82,136 
ase Totals, 1907-08......... 188,610 100,305 
RE-EXPORTS OF IMPORTED CRUDE INDIA oo saeeeererrsss es eget 
RUBBER. Totals, 1904-05......... 665,217 210,188 
— Totals, 1903-04......... 424,617 174,953 
To— Pounps. VALUE.| ‘otals, 1902-03......... 316,290 222,400 
Belgium 5,310 $1,935 Totals, 1901-02......... 525,767 252,329 
Denmark «6. «scceeseees 310,724 178,696 Totals, 1900-01......... 280,560 130,957 
Finland .... cessseeeeees 1,982 1,631 Totals, 1899-00......... 427,678 178,616 
France 304,010 138,977 Totals, 1898-99......... 518,939 167,577 
Germany 36,546 13,261 | Totals, 1897-98......... 636,477 159,381 
Italy . 604,515 366,123 Totals, 1896-97......... 1,117,665 100,187 
Netherlands 14,474 6,400 Totals, 1895-96..... 3,843,854 178,513 
Norway wees 196,175 106,505 Totals, 1894-95......... 1,326,794 122,261 
Russia in Europe. 218,834 145,956 Totals, 1893-94......... 498,763 84,340 
Sweden ......+-. 221,564 120,928 | Totals, 1892-93 ........ 582,378 155,428 
United Kingdom Totals, 1892-92. ......6. 308,239 114,874 
England bao nee 234,904 114,548 Totals, !890-91......... 960,835 164,524 
Scotland .... ee ee 550 209 ce 
Camade .cccsccseess 3,092,950 1,623,819 
Dutch West Indies ...... 50 44 IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURES OF GUTTA 
Straits Settlements ....... 450 220 PERCHA (DUTIABLE). 
Dt) cc: dubectinseéee lees 27,137 17,687 ss 
Russia in Asia.... 1,107,496 520,768 From VALUE 
Oceania— Australia 5,474 3,400 Europe 
- ie ces DOMED dcecéce concovecevedetceceoeoses $511 
Totals, 1914-15 weees 6,383,145 $3,361,107 | Germany ...-. 2... cee cece eee eee eeeeeeeee 7,069 
Totals, 1913-14......... 3,747,749 2,398,150 | Great Britain— 
Totals, 1912-13 5,272,387 4,476,379 | England .......sseeeeeecececreeeevess 3,006 
Totals, 1911-12 5,610,951 4,890,905 Scotland 2... .cccccccccccccccvscccesecss 214 
Totals, 1910-11 5,267,588 5,439,282 , —ae 
Totals, 1909-10........ 6,492,947 7,629,380 Tetale, Berepe oc. cccccccccccccecess $10,800 
Totals, 1908-09 3,791,971 2,964,496 ’ 
Totals, 1907-08 4,110,667 2,994,208 North America 
Totals, 1906-07 4,215,350 I $40 
West Indies—Other British............ 1 
Totals, North America............ $41 
RE-EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES OF INDIA cnpstitansin 
RUBBER. Tetalh, 1G04-BG. .ccccoccccccccccesecess ty ee 
Te- ae a ll Te Tee 42,02 
i Vawe. | Detain, 191D-15......-.0cccccscccccone 77,300 
DOS thou shades es ¢eceetaanodsensernes $140 Sete, SEED, cécccheadosseeens cacdes 41,098 
PE ccawlwtwesemeesneyaubdey uns 87 FE, BOUIPENs eve cccsescscceseceeenes 61,283 
' , | Totals, 1909-10... ..ccccccccccsccccsces 80,567 
United Kingdom— PE. BODEN covncbscactcencecsdpets 71,819 
REECE T EEC eT CT CT Te 208i Totale, 1907-OB. ....ccccccccccccscvcces 93,545 
GEE. Seecdcscdcccccdscibcoecscess 1,593 
CT cncuted gucadtheeeenstsdevhwooess 3,203 
Central American States—Panama....... 6 | RE-EXPORTS OF CRUDE GUTTA PERCHA. 
DT monk cid edesirne £66 Ke onehe Genes 6608 22 | , . 
Newfoundland and Labrador............ 25| To— - , Pounps. VaLug. 
WE DEED wigccecctevaedheseoess 69 | United Kingdom—England 5,997 $3,115 
Oceania—Australia ........ 1,952 | Camada ....cccccrecvcces 3,460 1,488 
Totals, 1914-15...... $7,489 | Totals, 1914-15......... 9,457 $4,603 
ROG, BRE OOe cc tccoceocseesseesveese 7,638 | Totals, 1913-14......... 14,649 5,255 
Pi Pi wedesns covgnahidenasess 7,973| Totals, 1912-13......... 22,352 2,665 
I Paks caeéde00esee even et aes 6,681} Totals, 1911-12......... 1,011 945 
SE, SEE ccgrsscccesesneserecioe 29,356 | Totals, 1910-11......... 62,391 19,235 
PI Ps stveectes vt enasteceeds 13,568 | Totals, 1909-10 74,137 13,886 
Pr nekéns ones see b006 Gadd 36,401 Totals, 1908-09......... 9,370 3,730 
BOGE, SPOT ec ccccescccceseceedesses 176,129 Totals, 1907-08......... eeeee cree 
Totals, 1906-07 32,712 Totals, 1906-07......... 5,000 700 
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GUAYULE GUM 
? RE-EXPORTS OF 
rp —_ BALATA, ; 
ORTS OF GUAYULE (FREE Sweden .... Pounps., Vv pormany 
From— P ). United Kingdom "°°" ** 22,573 Avug, | Italy ....... 38,775 9,163 
BE 5 pore Vatue. Englan ne sennanad Seinerlands isaee 3,797 
$HesOoee % : | s THe ewes wees. wede: tse , ‘ 
Fotals, 1914-15 —_ $1,441,367 | Copied Ammasins, ies tees Oor3as eH United Kissions— °° * . 7aisat 13'898 
oak 1910007 °°" . ,111,849 1 | Panama ates— Seidl MMs pony ; 
Totals, sane baevenedt 1,475,804 $ 441,36 | Coloma strtstteeeeeens 1,850 FONE 600 ceectdcces 1,025,793 136,70 
Toad Wiqiacccsss+ WalsI9l «= asesoas| 2,402 Sige BP tres ——— 51,129 
Totals, 1910-1]... - 14,238,625 macs ee8 | Total ———— = Totals, Euro at <n 
10-11 19°7 6,463,787 s, 1914-15. ———| wn we Pasa 
749,522 10°443°187 | Totals; 1913-14..2.°°°°" 1,076,619 $426,735 |c North America: $236,267 
RE-EXPORTS 0 | Totals, 1912-13:/77""!7° 223,983 1277139 | 2n8da «+. +s eee. 
Ty F GUAYULE cuM. Totals ila 118,334 77'963 , mee rc >} hg eeeee . 603,564 $53,805 
p Pou . | Totals, 1910-11..°°°**** 2,529 ’ ow eee 
ee a 29.891 Vatue. | Totals, 190en0. Pevers 264,589 a3o'ees _ aE __ 30,143 $1,349 
Sit, entaee year” $901 | Totals, 1908-09000 000222 022007: 42,750| Totals’ 19lkda ttt 2,422,091 
Total 1914-15......... 29,891 | tee ag 1987-08 aaa erg otals, 1912.13 ta regs 6,207,672 itt 
otals, 1912-13...///°"° 1399 22,378 | : fg 2 ea nani’ , Totals, 1911-12. .°"'''** 7,269,465 f 
Totals i91han 83.769 »378 | —nisrrmc: 12,659} Totals’ “IZ... eee, 7,336.9: 880,442 
ovals) 910.4." roe Sat | SCRAP RUBBER Total 1909-10-27 Zowines — Fanase 
Ann : $ als 1008.00 °°°°°°° » 4 ’ 
(Not reported until 1910-11.) '”*995| TMPORTS OF SCRAP AND RE Totals 1907-08. 222227" 4:071:798 402'897 
—<—$$—— FUSE RUBBER | Totals, 190607.°°°°'""" 4,255,789 , 
GUTTA JELUTONG. | | | | Totals! tooseg.ccic7c: 4756621 Saag 
IMPORTS OF GUTT | ‘ Europe: OUNDs, Vatug. | _ Totals, | ahaa a 339,507 
A JELUTONG (P | Austria-Hungary a 204°94 
a (PONTIANAK) | Belgium 7 2,240 $15 (a) Not officially — 
From— a" Bulgaria 76,471 3 i jally reported, 
Europe: POUNDS, >... | Denmark 44,800 , RE-EXP: ar am 
eunene : Vawu z. France . hae aareee Paes Penn ORTS OF SORAP RUBBER 
ir many MLE TT |Germany . 8,164 7 J < . / 
OF Bras St | aly seis shat | United Kingdom—tnglana "95M Vann 
Totals, Eu Kr —_ 142,835 31,389| Totals, 1914-15 — _— 
Oe ixcswds 75,271 Norway ..... 75,886 4,295 Totals, 19] 3,483 
Asia: , $6,984 | Russia in Europe... 21,508 1.472 Totals, 19 a ts.. 24,295 paz? 
British East Indies— | Spain ........ San 503,163 4a'ss7| Totals, 1911-12 87,930 10:93 
Straits Settlements PE <ntetnsivenesescs, $, "431 | Totals, 1910-11 302,105 281196 
Dutch East Indies. .. ; me ticit: $708,706 Fore ts woos se eeeeey aie ane Tosi? ae “61,395 43.338 
éecece : 1 ‘urkey in u =e ’ 1 otal . 1,39 
Totals, Asia ————_ 6,305 | United Kingdom——Fagisgd 143,943 144 | Totals: isorees ooo" 38°306 $1373 
cigekiid 14,775,993 $725,011 | England 3,820,491 242'926| Totals, + Se 2943 
Totais, 1914-15....... 14,851,264 ~tmphintingeie y Totals, Europe .... "6,198,846 al ad SG \aesun os 105°463 yi} 
Totals, 1913-14. SIEM Saleaa’are $731,995 | wiNerth, America ++ 6,198,846 $431,745 RECLAIMED RUBBER. y 
. ‘ 2720, a is} 
Totals, 1911-12...°°"*** 45,345,338  2,174/44] | Canada onduras ......., 1,6 a 
Totals, 1911-12222. .22! 48.795,26 mace” ae 4 See ‘ $217 EXPORTS OF RECLAIMED 
Fotals, 19101. 2222... Siazoare §— sensrtsO | “Costa Hingrican States— 4.286195 264s, | To— - MED RUBBER. 
Totala, 1908-09.0°°°°°"" 52,392,444 2:419,223 | p 3,559 303 | Bel rege : OUNDS. Vatug. 
Totals, 1907-08..°° °°" ** 24,826,296 852,372 | M 17,518 900 France 6,685 
Totals, 1906-07. .: 7. °°": 22,803,303 1,039,776 | Newfound 65,227 5,659 | Germany 295,619 377399 
Totals +> AS 28,437,660 1'085'098 | Briti 36,066 2ses ia 10,608 4 
otals, 1904-05......"-: 390, 733,074 we? | Norway 21, y 
Totals, 1903-04....."°"° 19,104,911 641/319 3,000 125 | Sweden He 2,466 
Totals, 1902-03......_ °° 4,887,416 430,231 5,256 294 | United Ki 4,57 rt 
Totals +9 - igeene, 345,431 204 3 Becta nin edom— , 694 
otals, 1900-01... °° + 16,850, v 190,96 3, 
Totals, 1899-00. a 3-371,087 248'838 | Totals, North Ameri ——~ a apa 00 80 194,200 
Totals, 1898.99. .°°.: 8,701,753 237,214| South meri merica 4,609,591  $284,4 T ————_ 3,350 
+++ 6,473,882 166,419 | Brazil America: »440 , otals, Europe ...... 1,340,384 ——————~—~— 
RE-EXPORTS OF GUTTA JELUTONG rom Colombia Pee neVeshesesee 5,926 oun Boxeh America : , $195,019 
: ezu Si} — = ie oe) ee eae 
—f STB occ ccevccvccces 3.434 130 gigs a ite acs * $610,467 
Totals, 1914-1 Pounps. VALUE Totals, South A : uillicseseeeeeee Total y OR Rp ager re « epg 
Totals’ 191340 ‘pieass Vatun | Asia merica —‘11,201 aes. nee North America 4,511,327 $610,469 
Tonks ret si O00 $2,000 helen i. " 36,110 | Brazil eee. 
otals, 11-12. , 163 | British India ......|° °°" * %» eet: eee Se ee 1,507 
Totals, 1910-11. 186,408 6,079 | Dueck East Indies... °°: 37,488 2,999 | Japan tyere a 
otals, 1909-10.. °° °° "°° ‘Pigs “ii ~ re Reniiec rH 96 | P Eeasiag 7 T*t*o sees 116,657 $16,731 
ct ace aR | eee reeeee naar . 894 | Philippine Island : 
| Russia in Asia. a 5,150 | Stands ........ 
BALATA. : Sneath eeheengs 13;726 ae Tide seneee Ba $51 
tals. Asi , >. eee 5 iam 
muveits co nahi const. Ps... _ See 117,496 $7,696 | Totals’ +4: ++ ee $/583'860 9932.56) 
From— Pounse Australia ...., Totals, 1911-12 Reeeseece 5,413,247 932°904 
Europe: . Vasun, | New Zealand 77 °°°°""*" 36,345 $1,46g| Totals, 1910-11../7/777° 5,397,806 875,501 
MR be ew ene Co 33,449 1997 | Totals, 1909-10:.//7°7° $994,527 781,650 
ey es ee 4,272 $1,922 | Totals. Oceania ee omemsiencee | Totals, 1908-09..._. °° °° 3,622,556 535,795 
de Nessa: 33,308 S45 | socces 66,794 | Totals’ 1907-08).°°''''" 3:296,551 4 
17,545 $2,565 , 1907-08. 14,861 
Totals, Europe copuanin: semineama ent | pee 200688... 11,006 928 cat: pe Se 2,947,974 418,738 
North ee 37,580 $19,467 | Totals, 1913.14..°°°°°*" 1,006,928 $726,915 Totals, 1905-06..." °°” 4,550,788 66 
Amivles 467 Taryn 1gid14......... 25'958'261 T es ons 4,084 5,109 
Cent. Amer. Sts.- | Totals, 1912-13. 2222227: 23,958,261 2,063,198 | _ Totals, 1904-05... -0000) ound 511,843 
British Woes euce amma = «577,128 $170 Totals, 1911-12......- 26,293, 3,709,238 | 7. . 522,902 
in ay Indies— 313 Tone Hing Flee athe 26:948'000 3°85 608 (a) Not officially reported 
Trinidad 1,949 1,200| Totals, 1908-09. 0.77777" 37,364,671 "998,697 | SU acer 
mutch West Indies 96,739 36/924 Totals, me 20/497,695 _1's43°267 BSTITUTES, ELASTICON ETC 
, 19,000 10,070 | ‘Totals, 1906.07....1°""° D'sae 05, 1,496,822 | IMPORTS OF ELasra 
Totals, North America 694.816 —_ Totals, 1905-06...°°°°** 29,325,193 2,608,987 | STITUTES CON AND SIMILAR SUB 
South America: . $218,507 | Totals, 1904-05..... 2) °° 24,756,486 1,721,678 | UTES FOR INDIA RUBBER (DU y 
Colombia Totals, 1903-04... °'°"*’ 5,575,214 953,439| Europe: ae. 
Colombia neti $626} Totals. 1902-03: .222277: 20,270,970 1,164,785 | England — 
British Totals, 1901.02...°'"""* 24,659,394 1,516,137 | France... tte 
Totale 1a O2-++++++. 22 894'900 | | “ag peepee Bitte ita i eee: $28,170 
Duteh 257.943 168,874 Totals, -  Is'2ssag¢ 14947690 | Germany rttteeeeeeeseseseseecccceceres 1; 
renc ’ 5,731 | , — 5 ae Ot Cr eee eReR 9 bebe st anednn . 
Venezuela osa'sae was | Tone iosiseee wy | Totals, Europe 
<i 224| Totals, EE. MI ies cee Pip ae $30,349 
Totals, South America 1,739,828 $725,410 | Totals, ener 113929 Totals’ 191344 
Totals, 1914-15..... come J Te 2'032's63 123,068 | Totals, 1912.13 
Totals, 1913-14. 02°2722: 7472224 $963,384) | Totals, 1,774,008 $5,803 | team nei 
s, aes, "230 co. 12 ry , otals, 1910- 
Totals. istnis BOS A emote 1,318,598 766.779 | Totals, A 4 2+ 25,633 Totals, 1909.10 
Fotals, 1910-11... #$17,066 984.012 ExpoRTS OF SORAP AND REF a | ee Ee 
otals, x ae ’ 24, | ‘ 
Totals, ; sepas: tteteees ; 399,003 ' rogh 4 To— AND La, yy RUBBER, | otals, 1907-08 
otals, 1907-08....271':  "5a4’ 522,872| Europe: NDS. Varue. | RE-EXPORTS SUBSTITUTES, ELASTI 
Total, 190607°°°°"°":  Fom.0s — Sgegat | Austria-Hungary 2 | Ualted Kinga Nao 
s, 1905-06.......". "22 041 |Relgium ... 27777777" 616 | Manited Kingdom— a. 
374,220 Maa Prams 2.00872" ol 020 “— Mexico ..... nf oe he ae Sepa ¢: $345 
eee tnendnyeed 38,71 Bi te ae athe 
4 18,902! Tota's, 1914-15... i9 
660 0216000690 céUes $364 
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EXPORTS OF AMERICAN RUBBER GOODS, FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1915. 






































selting, Tires 
Hose and Boots. Shoes a — 
EXPORTED TO Packing ————__“~ - ——__, A. Automobile, Other, Other goods, 
‘alue. Pairs Value. Pairs. Value. value, yalue. value. Total value, 
Austria-Hungary .. ovcee : eevee 888 $558 : wee $175 $733 
Azores and Madeira Islands eee $70 e see eesee e-e8° $178 $566 549 1,363 
DED ccocdeeecees wen a PP eee eect 10,524 5,788 ew eae 2,419 8,280 
Bulgaria eves sheeeks — pene eens eees 150 cod otntent 150 
i. lied ote ia an whe oe ae adel 3,710 tae oeee 60,867 29,432 12,288 2,988 24,530 72,948 
PT 600500006 000040e6e0000860008008 1,743 sus wilde aaa nine ae yn 270 100 ,113 
France deeees 6,900 24,187 $40,204 761,402 1,254,228 8,723 359 “87,811 1,398,22 
Germany ..... . adit 2,495 ae sweene’ 5,356 2,936 6,090 Seaiea att 37,032 48,553 
Gibraltar vader ne ee 9 eeeee 1,395 916 cos rrr aekeeed 916 
Greece .. nan 328 880 1,495 cams es 2,680 1,525 1,377 7,405 
i? eseues 5,846 254 749 41,637 24,247 11,740 31,293 30,806 104,681 
Netherlands ° , pcocee 1,342 ‘ coos 12,077 5,661 1,907 102 14,290 23,302 
Norway ...... i 3,249 54,686 28,985 7,394 2,762 4,475 46,865 
POGUE cccceccescoce eee 1,094 48 40 1,434 1,013 1,11 4,692 
Russia in Europe. eine a 86. -deesea . . aden sacceae oun 6,480 detre'a 5,191 12,616 
Serbia, Montenegro, et — 100 ee <u eue — inlets arte 108 20 
Spain .... owes ‘ 2,851 6 51,95i 26,797 2,408 1,123 3,835 37,014 
Sweden 1,319 — 1,115 525 26,707 14,939 8,915 52,405 
Switzerland 4 9 17,126 8,667 ‘ new 2,078 10,746 
Turkey in Europe oe 13,750 6,970 1,927 13 8,910 
United Kingdom 
England .. , 271,708 231,688 518,643 62,039 360,310 2,655,099 190,597 550,567 5,546,924 
Scotland 7,554 206 268 31,218 12,458 245 wee 42,511 63,036 
Ireland ‘ . 127 scoee 1,702 779 - 254 1,160 
Totals, Europe $311,454 257,219 $561,368 1,727,781 $1,769,297 $2,745,450 247 537 $1,818,139 $7,453,245 
Nortm AMERICA 
Tee * $611 5 $il 623 $394 $139 $342 $2,569 $4,066 
British Honduras ...... : 733 eee passes 39 40 64 89 2,665 ‘ 
GOED. cnccccceceice , 247,114 22,928 66,237 32,252 27,011 772,574 13,888 787,970 1,914,794 
Central American States 
Costa Rica ......+. a , , 5,143 , es 30 16 2,381 1,759 4,815 14,114 
Guatemala ...... waen ‘ ‘ 8,832 2 5 159 80 3,406 959 3,279 16,561 
i Cc eneibaneene taenveutece 6,828 E son 92 47 3,229 365 4,550 15,019 
Dunk cose uedweeneéenbente nh 3,296 36 90 181 385 419 688 5,110 9,988 
TE Pik ad teens edateodeteee 37,982 l 5 7,178 6,487 24,549 15,467 29,706 114,196 
Salvador i cea as 5,931 wees noes Sees 2,617 73 16,653 25,274 
Mexico . oes 168,336 33 138 87 53 106,083 19,935 50,128 344,673 
Miquelon, Langley, etc ‘ 61 1,019 2,649 1,462 790 mmiaied comme 38 3,538 
Newfoundland and Labrador ‘ fone 8,002 14,375 33,265 70,843 35,514 4,034 855 6,870 88,540 
West Indies—-British 
Barbados eOdtes es 265 . eo eee ee 4,136 7 895 5,303 
Jamaica §,915 7 18 60 36 36,887 12,570 6,229 61,655 
Trinidad and Tobago eos 6,887 ‘ nines 2,994 ,598 22,672 1,578 4,580 38,315 
Other British . Ladegdudczuawenseun 2,239 2 4 48 33 3,327 1,265 2,196 9,064 
Cuba - 109,425 642 1,581 2,843 1,536 192,355 70,832 178,459 554,188 
Danish 265 12 33 36 33 577 548 454 1,910 
Dutch 199 ee 95 61 3,068 194 851 4,373 
French 318 sees 6 8 1,527 573 2,022 4,448 
Haiti ‘ 724 24 61 19 11 526 117 978 2,417 
Santo Domingo 8,590 l 3 330 224 3,062 4,082 5,877 21,838 
Totals, North America $627 ,696 $9,087 $104,100 119,377 $75,357 $1,187,632 $146,186 $1,116,894 $3,257,865 
Soutm AMERICA 
Argentina exe geeres’ $28,215 246 $779 21,878 $10,580 $34,096 $7,439 $75,869 
Bolivia nee ‘ 805 senses eccee oseoece 3,413 205 145 
Brazil aeeeees seeenanee veuden 23,719 133 335 8,096 4,677 77,425 8,833 67,567 
steal dinde nce ne vou desadnwh 107,006 1,276 4,172 4,387 3,144 21,353 17,250 27,653 
Colombia wi pane 8,593 12 53 776 336 15,239 4,567 9,423 
Ecuador . netnewe 3,914 pee © ) Gletene 696 272 8,620 367 7,387 
Guiana 
British , 227 3,955 1,833 3,884 1,198 1,617 
Dutch 73 238 215 308 +66-0b. 47 
French , res éntee oes 26 P 
Dt ieeectedecatsevateasekeebanes Gaveane  - Vheeaéee! \. “wakes awa —— 16 eareee 1 
Peru ‘ : 19,977 440 2,299 1,330 711 5,253 2,616 9,418 
Uruguay .. . 4,327 47 162 14,270 7,719 11,826 7,146 18,504 
Venezuela . - 7,167 ee 419 263 32,635 750 12,380 ee 
Totals, South America $205,223 2,154 $7,800 56,045 $29,750 $214,068 $50,397 $230,138 
ASIA 
Aden , ‘ aves os  o666ges ne eeesece $264 ocentes $48 
China ; : is $18,297 14 $62 317 $260 18,971 $2,448 9,108 
China, leased territory 
DD. ¢abetdbenseeuece , : : <a | tenkews oe Saas ius eee ne ‘ . 
Japanese . ewes seveceved 335 ae eee 84 41 en 13 ‘ 
Chosen , we 6,192 3 14 35 35 2,189 « 
East Indies—British 
British India ......... os pees 15,797 ee 712 362 15,441 498 13,913 
Straits Settlements : ‘ obs 764 ee ; oo 8,595 289 3,660 
Other British , : see 113 ee 1,883 273 sane 
Fast Indies—Dutch .... evne 1,997 . aon ae 7,688 804 1,670 
Hongkong .......... : seed 3,099 25 74 senae wwiehina &79 5,166 3,678 
Pe «seen ansdeQhweere 38,520 752 1,227 20,623 11,032 12,741 3,558 55,645 
Russia in Asia........... bdeses cobes 1,512 2 14 wnees 6 aes hae ia we there 4,406 
DN hudh Js 06066 vastnes eenst dd eevses 6 o« 2 742 32 237 
Re eae are 1,240 20,012 9,523 4,037 ne re 
Totals, Asia...... : $87,872 796 $1,391 41,786 $21,255 $73,430 $13,068 $92,444 
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Belting, Tires 
=. Hose an Boots. Shoes. r — ~ 
EXPORTED TO— Packing. — SF - — —, Automobile, Other, Other goods, 
Value. Pairs. Value. Pairs, Value. value, value. value. Total value, 
Europe: 
OcEANIA: 
British Oceania— 
Australia and Tasmania ............ $132,202 6,694 $15,952 199,694 $108,960 $245,240 $4,450 $83,651 
New Zealand Se KaSeeesesdecngsocececees 38,994 9,217 27,298 27;955 15,514 201,379 11,475 31,966 
ED 9s06-vewecencngsneaese 71 25 76 6,051 5,069 164 ehat kes 44 
DD pnccccndcdbesbeenvescee 875 sede astede-s 5,553 5,196 5,262 800 429 
Ce CORNED io occ coccccs cvccsccse 114 posas ieatee 161 169 icatd 102 77 
SEE DEED sominvcdécncacens 58,606 550 1,600 22,315 20,419 250,832 81,914 120,277 
Wen, GOONER. oc iccccccsss $230,862 16,486 $44,926 261,729 $154,427 $702,877 $98,741 $236,442 
AFRICA: 
British Africa— 
gS WEE ee eee $2,094 ote-see canines vicenee oapais $1,149 $200 $66 
DE .cnccdchavhabekeetetenciutubn 304,430 2,925 $6,993 13,182 $3,474 32,822 20,405 28,317 
A ii hhh 05d ohh bile adie beak nee 3 aeornsie aateves Hennes 4,823 ape 
oun | PRISE bien sa adie 
i teetienivehs>>o04b4Us senda va oe 80 63 2,046 
EE EE ba wae'nmicdn wenn eeuds ence 7 os 68 tbs 
i PD 25.5 cegieerewehdnes eee oe aie . 
Dt bb teitnd rancho eneoesaneadncwsed 2,065 eis _e. | oheewee 15 
RE Se ee seb kee eee  ' eveneue’* * gebeee bee toe or. 
ES MOD. a ccc cd vcwsscscevsese 40,069 60 187 946 Kaew 585 
My OR: dddescrcessacede $344,741 2,985 $7,180 13,18 $3,474 $39,813 $20,673 $31,429 
Grand totals, 1914-15.............. $1,807,848 727 $726,765 2,219,900 $2,053,560 $4,963,270 $576,602 $3,525,486 rom 
Grand totals, 1913-14.............. 2,372,887 101,361 279,206 1,634,258 834,289 3,505,267 $63,372 3,453,472 $11,008,493 
eee Cele, THESIS. . ccccccccecss 2,605,551 9,528 274,330 2,231,467 1,163,953 3,943,220 611,458 3,913,036 12,511,548 
Boots and Shoes." 
Pairs. Vz alue. 
Grand totals, 1911-12....... 2,315,484 2,545,076 $1,502,890 2,657,809 546,833 4,144,273 11,167,289 
Grand totals, 1910-11.............. 2,163,416 3,984,332 2, 219,430 2,085,107 592,470 3,886,825 10,947,248 
Grand totals, 1909-10.............. 1,960,825 3,791,084 1,984,739 - 5,115,331 9,060,895 
Grand totals, 1908-09 1,498,445 2,396,435 1,292,673 3,823,956 6,615,074 
Grand totals, 1907-08.............. 1,347,775 3,080,253 1,614,290 3,743,040 6,705,105 
Grand totals, 1906-07.............. 1,253,369 2,310,420 1,231,898 3,729,643 6,214,910 
Grand totals, 1905-06.............. 1,221,159 2,693,690 1,505,082 2,966,144 5,692,385 
Grand totals, 1904-05.............. 994,100 2,390,539 1,214,342 2,572,375 4,780,817 
Grand totals, 1903-04.............. 880,010 2,310,420 1,231,898 3,729,643 6,214,910 
Grand totals, 1902-03.............. 819,985 2,307,401 1,056,491 2,299,875 4,176,351 
Grand totals, 1901-02.............. 634,146 2,594,708 1,046,315 1,781,941 3,462,402 
Grand totals, 1900-01.............. 565,726 1,459,100 724,015 1,727,527 3,017,268 
1 Stated separately after 1912. * Tires were not specifically reported befcre 1916-11. 
SUMMARY. 
1912-13. 1913-14 1914-15. 
Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. 
TMPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE— 
India rubber, etc., and substitutes for, and manufactures of: 
Unmanufactured—(free) : 
Vinita yi eee udp bene se eecetes es eendaconebdawhne 1,318,598 $766,772 1,533,024 $793,126 2,472,224 $905,284 
CML, vcvbene beatae paso 0S 06008 56 R KOO EeDeee.s 10,218,191 4,345,088 1,475,804 607 ,076 5,111,849 1,441,367 
a a bai aaa ERE aad ah Stag 45,345,338 2,174,441 24,926,571 1,155,402 14,851,264 731.995 
CE St Sccbdne a6 + on eds 00m 000005 eee SERS ete Ss 480,853 167,313 1,846,109 323,567 1,618,2° 230,750 
O60 ordnance Undies 6est4602aneeaaneaees 113,384,359 90,170,316 131, 995,742 71,219,851 172,068,428 83,030,269 
India rubber scrap or refuse, fit only for remanufacture 43,385,456 3,709,238 5,958,261 2,063,198 11,006,928 726,915 
Total unmanufactured imports.................+. 214,132,795 $101 333,168 187,735,511 $76,162,220 207, 1 28, 907 $87,124,680 
Manufactures of—(duttable): 
Rn nk cn shh heat te cha gnu pnts uw eneeeenes $77,300 $42,023 $10,841 
CO eS Cr eee ee Pe 1,217,236 1,517,789 791,281 
Substitutes, elasticon and similar ..............+-eee0+- 97,452 87,642 ofa 30,349 
Total manufactured imports.................-++- $1,391,988 $1,647,454 $832,471 
RE-EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE 
India rubber, etc., and substitutes for, and manufactures of: 
Unmanufactured—(free) : 
Pn Ku cnuedéned ocnde 0s odeddénnasccrosccersneseneer 118,334 $77,963 223,983 $127,139 1,076,619 $426,735 
SE MED ov cdnccdecncceccnpsccesonecanenesapewe 83,769 54,669 56.399 22,378 29,891 8,901 
IEE og 6.6:0:60.0 00000 sevgesbaccns onde acne nenn 3,000 163 32,330 2,195 kei seam 
SE ED Srp peccconsccccesvenSavers ccagsiestenes 22,352 2,665 14,319 5,060 9,457 4,603 
ES eS rT reer Tr ee eee 5,272,387 4,476,379 3.747.749 2,398,150 6,383,145 3 361,107 
India rubber scrap or refuse, fit 0 inly for remanufacture 87,930 10,723 24,316 2,450 3,483 37 
Total unmanufactured re-exports...........-00065 5,587,772 $4,622.562 4,099,096 $2,557,372 7.502.595 $3,801,719 
Manufactures of—(dutiable) 
I, vc cane paw ceudsecenersess antbennabess $27,906 aie oe es 
PA chbcevbetd+ipecendeegeoeses cévneneseeus 7,973 $7,638 $7,489 
Substitutes, elasticon and similar ..............00.4+- 559 aa 364 
Total manufactures re-exported...............4.. $36.438 $7,638 $7,85 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES- 
India rubber, manufactures of: 3 b 
EE GE ick. div.cceccvecdcoeocesesccestaseeenesese 7,269,465 $880,442 6.207 ,672 $598,287 2,422,091 $291,421 
ee a On6 COS CHOSE WO Rb ONS eHE CONS DEEDES ON 5,413,247 932 904 5,583,860 834,440 5,970,380 822,561 
Belting, hose and packing tana wat cd dieae ab ances TS pPe 2,605 551 catwalks 2,372,887 ‘ 1,807,848 
Boots and shoes— rae Pee 
Ce ee ee wadiineihesnnes ChGbiedwiess oad (pairs) 109,528 274,330 101,361 279.206 318,727 726,765 
 Ganebe deaddawaees<snecssahecausdeenerhstwes 2,231,467 1,163,953 1,634,258 834,289 2,219,900 2,053,560 
Tires— 
ey MIND (ok bc o4s 000k de det db enewaebns+énnee 3,943.2°0 3,505,267 4.963.270 
Be itn 6 cd 8 iean We Ghee caress Keen aedeeneneae 611.458 563,372 576,602 
All other manufactures Of .........ccscccecceccese 3,913,036 3,453,472 3,525,486 
J $14,324,894 $12,441,220 $14,767,513 
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Review of the Crude Rubber Market. 


NEW YORK, 
HE crude rubber market has been 
s quarters during the month of April. 
a few large orders placed, but, in general, trading has been 


quietly done in small lots, and prices have steadily declined. The 
lig buying interests seem to have deserted the April market. 


decidedly quiet in all 
True, there have been 


rhe direct shipments to America from the East by way of 
the Pacific coast still continue in large volume. From January 
31 to February 14, inclusive, there were 779,715 pounds shipped 
from Penang. From Singapore 5,030,412 pounds were shipped 
between February 7-27, making a total of 5,810,127 pounds now 
arriving at the Pacific ports. Pacific shipments are not entirely 
satisfactory, as more time is required than by the Cape route, 
averaging about a month longer. Akron shipments, however, 
are favored, as they are not affected by the eastern freight con- 
gestion, 

The arrivals at New York, compared to 6,000 tons for the first 
three weeks of March, are falling off as indicated by the 
figures for April 1 to 18, inclusive, which total 3,700 tons and 
are divided as follows: Plantations from London and Liverpool, 
600 tons; Singapore and Colombo, 1,715 tons; Batavia, Java, 
595 tons; Para and Manaos, 335 tons; Africans, 260 tons; Cen- 
trals, 125 tons; Manicoba, 70 tons. 

The steamship “Suldanha da Gama,” overdue in New York with 
120 tons of rubber, was captured off the Orkney Islands last 
month by a British cruiser. 

Early in the month First latex spot, was selling at 8544@86% 
cents, and Smoked ribbed spot, was 84%4,@85% cents. 
May-June deliveries of these grades were quoted from % to 1 
Upriver fine spot, and May deliveries 


sheet, 


cent less than spot prices. 
were quoted at 73% cents 

The downward trend of prices continued with minor fluctua- 
tions during the month, and on April 25 First latex spot, was 
quoted at 80 cents, smoked sheet ribbed spot, at 79 cents, and 
Upriver fine, 71 cents. 

LONDON, 

The inquiry was fair during the early part of April, with 
small lots of Standard crepe spot, going at 3s. 434d. [82.6 cents], 
and Smoked sheet spot, at 3s. 44d. [81.5 cents]. May-June de- 
liveries were at a 4d. premium for both grades. Sellers of Hard 
fine Para were asking 3s. ld. [75 cents]. On April 25 Standard 
crepe spot sold for 37'%4d. [75 cents] and Smoked sheet for 37d. 
[74 cents], an average decline of 7 cents the pound since April 1. 

The absence of large buyers was marked during the entire 
month, and consequently the market lacked the support neces- 
sary to hold up prices. The diversion of shipments to America 
via Pacific routes, the increase of ocean rates and the advance 
in war risks, have had a disquieting effect on London. 

The consumption of crude rubber in the United Kingdom for 
the past three years has steadily declined, according to figures 
furnished by the London Board of Trade. In 1915 the quantity 
of crude rubber retained in England for home consumption was 
17,982 tons, as compared to 18,850 tons in 1914 and 25,275 tons 
in 1913. 

SINGAPORE. 

At the auction held March 1-2, 1,274,000 pounds were offered 
and 619,733 pounds sold. Fine pale crepe brought 79% cents, and 
Smoked sheet ribbed sold for 79 cents. On March 8-9, of 
1,137,600 pounds offered, 845,333 pounds were sold. Fine pale 


crepe went readily at 79 cents, and Smoked sheet ribbed sold 
up to 80 cents. The market closed firm and active. The auction, 
March 15-16, brought out 972,666 pounds, 778,800 pounds being 
sold, Fine pale crepe sold at 80 cents, and Smoked sheet ribbed 
at 79 cents. The market was steady at the close. 


SINGAPORE-NEW YORK FREIGHT RATES. 

The following are the new freight rates from Singapore to 
Boston and New York via the Suez or Panama Canal: 
PeOe CO CUUUEN) 6 6 oc ov ce co srdases $48.60 per 50 cubic feet 
Gutta jelutong (cases) (Pontianak).... 52.24 per 50 cwt. 
Rubber shavings, not exceeding $300 per 

ton (cases) 
Gutta re-boiled or mixed, not exceeding 

24 cents per pound (c. i. f. in cases)... 


53.46 per 50 cubic feet 


55.89 per 50 cubic feet 


Borneo rubber (baskets)............... 65.61 per 12 cwt. 
Borneo, Para, and rubber, genuine (cases) 65.61 per 50 cubic feet 
OT eee 68.04 per 50 cubic feet 
Rubber, genuine (bags or bundles)..... 97.20 per 20 cwt. 


The new through rate on rubber in cases from Port Swetten- 
ham, Malacca, Teluk Anson, Port Dickson; is $79.25 per 50 cubic 
feet. In cases by steamers calling at Port Swettenham is $65.61 
per 50 cubic feet. [The equivalent of a ton (2,240 pounds) is 
figured at 40 cubic feet, a hundred weight (cwt.) 112 pounds.] 

New YorkK QUOTATIONS. 

Following are the quotations at New York one year ago, one 

month ago, and April 28, the current date: 


Para. May 1, 15. April 1, 16. April 28, °16. 
Upriver, fine, new. ..... 60 @ 74 @ 74% 70 @ 70% 
Ps h Gincetéccnn Ge OP. - — -°. eeeseaseee”  cienbioenee 
Islands, fine, new........ 53 @ 70 @ 64%@ 
Ph Pn Ci cce ae aibieedeee  _.° maeeeiek>- > -seataeiMibtelis 
Upriver, coarse, new..... 4 @ 57%@ 54%@ 55 
Sn, GUN Gisceces vaecuneese <de0sebee i. geecasouds 
Islands, coarse, new...... 30 @ 33 @ 34%@ 
Dh CO Cin icsdee eauseecsts + @@0nubeaee  .  suaibebesss 
Cameta... Peekkhaies atbbthnnes 40 @ 38% @ 
Caucho, ball, upper...... 48 @ 59 @ 56 @ 
Caucho, ball, lower....... 45 @ 55 @ 54 @ 

PLANTATION. 

First latex crépe. { Spot.. 584%@ } Spot 88 @ Jf Spot .... 78%@79 
° | Afloat 57 May-June 78% @79 
SEP GG; TAR ccasceé vechoscese © 3 Se bo oe ; Spot .... 76% @77 
, ) May-J BE wwecddss 
DUNT COORG, GMs cisecs  Ketivcnyes seven § Spot 75% @76 
} May-June ........ 
Smoked sheet, ribbedj Spot.. 59 @ ; Spot .... 78@78% 
| Afloat 58 @ Spot 87%@ i ep-Jane 78@78% 

Fine sheets and biscuits, 

DE cusbidéessss s6d000600" 82 @ Spot @ 

CENTRALS 
a -- 4 @ 58 @ 51 @ 
Esmeralda, sausage <<. & € 58 @ 50 @ 50% 
Nicaragua, scrap ..... -. 44 @ 57 @ 50 @ 
i en. PRs. -esicenccne. - eevedutese 64 @ 65 
Se onacvccess SO OH  -~ _ _detonseces 48 @ 49 
Pt Cr sduduscsney  eedenn 41 @ 34 @ 37 
Manicoba .......... 37%@ 48 @ SO 47 @ 
Mangabeira, sheet ....... 37 “4@ 40 @ 42 42 @ 
Guayule seeneseeios — — 2 © -eptenapnes 383 @ 39 
i, Ce. iedvanesene 55 @ 70 @ 71 67 @ 
Balata, block awedeéuve 48 @ 44 @ 58 54 @ 

AFRICAN, 
ee Orr an ere 75 @ 70 @ 
Lopori, strip, prime 66 Sé0nenesse  sunenmesss  deocdevene 
Upper Congo, DC Ccnd chiabiwent 65 @ 68 @ 

Rio Nunez Niggers ......  ....++0+: 73 @ 67 @ 
Conakry Niggers ........ toneeses 72 @ 72 @ 
PE MT ccuedescvanee 54 @ 72 @ 68 @ 69 
PR cerccies Seaveeidee.  sedveseane | taeaeee ware 
Tt RC c.ses reebéersed:  acetueddee + chukdtbawt 
Cameroon, ball, hard..... eoereecees «=§ seesessees ig. eseessecses 
DO Mh Becccaceee 30 @ 50 @ 48 @ 
Dt Mi. Gasscéeece enssheesna 4 @ 2@ 4 
PGs ME éeccencessies QS © 41 @ 3 @ 
East Invran. 
De \ebegeddadéd deus as 530 @ Ft sae 
POMEOE ccocvccecescces 74@ 10% @ 10%@ 
Di heeeeedbeonhs  wivesekdns 146 @ 17 @ 
POEM ciccvtcces “sebhaennes 27 @ 27 @ 
CE Wen ete ace ees: plies ch’ 35 @ 30 @ 
ET EN So pivieccske . evanvoces 1.50 @2.00 1.50 @2.00 





RUBBER AFLOAT TO THE UNITED STATES. 


From Penance. 


Steamship. Cleared. To. Pounds, 
Kathlamba ............. pee De, SR ccsess New York ....... 223,066 
SEE as cusskbeeshes oo iy Believe ceees *New York ....... 8,933 
DD 6c cateces«ctnoes “Gn itaeecoeal Pn anewes0eedls 8,933 
POE awescensesus am, Oh. Bes eceens < 3 eaerer 11,200 
 Gdeen cOedenkseuast wee. S8, Biecccvncs Sy Te cases 22,000 
Tuscan Prince ......... Feb. 14, 1916........ New York ....... 485,450 
Tuscan Prince ......... Feb. 14, 1916........ Boston 20,133 

Raney Ge De ddbnd vucaededtesensedsossetsaccesus 779,715 
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s —. SINGAPORE. MARKET CABLE SERVICE FROM SINGAPORE. 
teamship. Cleared. To. Pounds. , , 
. = : _ The following reports of the weekly auctions held at Singapore have 
pone Eee; te eeeeeees Ag a sone te eeeees new So teeeees iraees been cabled by the Waterhouse Co., Limited: 
Demodocus ... 4 be ebro Feb. 12, 1916. ec ie ‘ a ‘ Akron .... ; ; ; ee : . 100,666 ° Crépe. Smoked Sheet. Pounds 
_ er eae: Feb. 12, 1916........ New York ....... 11,333 Date. Price fo Ib. Price per Ib. Sold. Market. 
BEES Fibakceskscnce Feb. 13, 1916........ RRS te 708,266 March 30..cents 79.5 80.3 692,160 Firm—improved demand. 
me inden snnseenee Som i Sapenees {eren, cateoseess yer y eae RS ate eee - 5 = ; pepe won: : 4 4 
i «nevadesesasiewes Pam. Joy 8986. cccces DO BOER cecccus 210,9 pri Lavedes 73. 4, eaker—less deman 
DEE wie nbutesuencsian Feb. 16, 1916....-.+ Be. BOE viteees 26,666 
nore a Seetibesse éceseut Feb. 16, 1916........ MA céunecsceve 141,2 
CORD. ws ces cvevecca Feb. 17, 1916........ PREOR ccccccccces 52,666 COMPARATIVE NEW Y c : 
DN 9 Gb.a0h0009n0600eh Ei Dees eces Bw VOOR cecscac 22,400 ate . YORK PRICES FOR APRIL. 
Ceylon Maru .......... Feb. 21, 1916........ ARBTON ooccccccccs 27,200 1916.* 1915. 1914 
ET (GEER Gvaavicr sen Wi, 2, EBs cccccee I osc vdbsene 8,933 Upriver fine .........20000000+ $0.72@0.74  $0.57@0.60 $0.74@0.76 
SNE cack teh at Wa oda da Feb. 22, 1916........ New York ....... 1,772,133 Upriver coarse .......cssecece. ‘55@ .57 46@ .48 44@ .47 
DE * azeveeseeweseeed Feb. 23, 1916......+. OE ea 111,986 A iS 65@ .69 .52@ "55 69@ 73 
EE, os bat wheocden . | eer SE citneddabbes.é 24,666 Islands coarse ...........-.... 36@ .40 30@ .33 '31@ .34 
MER, os ccedeesscet Web. 27, 1916........ MIE, Sotcccsase nae a... 38@ .40 '33@ .37 :35@ .37 
ae ag bbeaebeseuoees Sen iy SEE scecces aed MOE <ceeaae rat anactingines 
felsh Primce .....ccccs 3 eae PE. asses «ovens 4, *Fi d ly to April 25. 
Welsh Prince .......... Feb. 27, 1916.......- New York ....... 547,066 ee Oe 
ES Ty BNR. ong kd aca edacn senders scence sien sss 5,030,412 Crude Rubb poe he P fN York. 
—_—— ruce udber Irriv at the ort o cw or 
GUTTA JELUTONG (PONTIANAK). ‘* ’ ue 
From SINGAPORE. [The Figures Indicate Weights in Pounds.] 
Hong Moh .....ccccces Feb. 8, 1916. .ccceoce *San Francisco .... 27,200 ‘ . 
Tuscan Prince ......... Se See oS eae 155,211 Marcu 31.—By the steamer Rio de Janeiro from Para: 
Tuscan Prince ......... Feb. 11, 1916........ New York ....... 331,590 ui ; 
Demodocus ..........++. Beb. 12, 1916........ De Adosadebus 39,466 Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Total, 
ES EOS RR ih. 2 Bi ncweee-s IR: acicesnkhs 112,933 Meyer & Brown............ 37,000 3,600 25,000 50,100— 115,700 
RNs axkhe daviekece 2 Gg  eErpee New York ....... 392,533 G. Amsinck & Co........... 126,500 7,200 54,100  60,200— 248,000 
 Setcsnsdecedad @ 4. ae SN a 223,866 Arnold & Zeiss............. 88,200 15,800 30,500 .33,800= 168,300 
Welsh Prince .......... | = A Ree OA iins< eat bi-< 86,400 Henderson & Korn......... 100 2,400 53,000 2,800= 58,3 
Welsh Prince .......... PED. 27, 196.ccccccs ee SE anectond 424,266 Aldens’ Successors, ae 3,000 750 15,100 4,370= 23,220 
— eo + Astlett & « eee Te. weasene 2,100 3,700— 12,900 
en Tees. TRS nn nso 4ctdvnsv-tdinseanchoornse 1,793,465 Grace & Co......... G00 <vciene Bee scéecncll 4,400 
GUTTA PERCHA. F NE oul esac ccanias 266,100 29,750 180,000 154,970= 630,820 
From SINGAPORE. 
Tuscan Prince ......... Feb. 11, 1916........ Boston $6.99 en edens 22,400 
$ ‘ “e “* + 7 € aes 7 —_ r 7 ne ra s p 
es... a a eee aay NEE Sh~Ry Re Venemer: Poets Same Pah and Sees 
Welsh Prince .......... PER. B7_ 19iGccccccss New York ....... 45,200 Memes, * Bowe. Sh enw eiil Hayes see rey yo 709,000 
_ . rnolc We ccccvcesccus 283i, . a ,200— , 
Denes. Coase: THMBRGOS 0.60 66 6n6k nb 6Eenss cetcctevcenies _ 193,699 W. M. Gross & Ce... 97/900 700 18,800 166,100— 2a3's00 
BORNEO Paul Bertuch teste eeweeeees 180,100 700 57,200 33,600= 271,600 
- . G. Amsinck & Co........... 91,000 14,500 50,900 113,800— 
FRoM SINGAPORE. H. A. Astlett & Co 79,100 20,700 104.700  47,100= 351'600 
Tuscan Prince ......... Feb. 11, 1916.......+ New York ....... 11,720 Be Be a iad haha “ = sy 4 = 251,600 
E : N York A Henderson & Korn......... 115,300 29,800 47,400 20,200= 212,700 
DGS. exnteacbnseedosres “Se. eae New York ....... : _11,200 Gereral Rubber Co......... 153,900 18,000 27,100 .......= 199°000 
Totals from Singapor WeTtre TTT tT. Tr Ee 22,920 yawns gh homely C -. “Ine. ’ r sa'168 see “3°00 Prener ~ “49100 
“Via Hongkong. Via Singapore. tVia Kobe. Neuss, Hesslein & Co.-..... $6800 ...0-. '3800 ““i000= 61°30 
GUTHRIE & CO., LIMITED, REPORT (MARCH, 1916). Hagemeyer & Brunn........ 13,000 12,000 15,200 .......= 40,200 
Sterling equivalent Equivalent t: T. {obastone & Co...... ay ay ig = 43,000 
In Singapore. per pound per pound . a a OS gadadaaia clat >? 1,200 = 18,000 
per picul.* in London. in cents.7 a Pe one eae 21,100 200 ««S 300 “ ag ho 
Sheet, fine ribbed smoked... .$178@185 3/ 4% @3/ 6% $2.85@85.89 DTS, Swedes tage Cela ge : 
Sheet, good ribbed smoked... 170@177° 3/ 3 @3/ 4% 80.32 @82.3 BONER sc ceccedcstopescs 1,457,400 175,300 916,0 = 
Sheet, plain smoked......... 168 @176 3/ 2% @3/ 4% 78.55@82.10 , 1000 746,900= 3,295,600 
Sheet, ribbed, unsmoked..... 161@174 3/ 14% + eth toa 
Sheet, pl smoked. ..... 153@178  2/11%@3/ 4 2.21 @82.35 . ’ : 
Milk, Wek dle occsess.... ‘tease 3/ 66h@3/ 66g -88.39@85.39 Arrit 15.—By the steamer Minas Geraes from Para: 
Crépe, good pale........... . 175@182 3/ 4%@3/ 5% 81.59@84.63 
Crépe, fine BR s + 0ssenvcens 174@180 3/4 @3/ 5% 81.08 @83.62 Meyer & Brown........-... 91,200 13,200 76,200 29,400= 210,000 
Cré xe, gocd brown........... 157@175 3/ 0% @3/ 4% 73.99@81.59 General eee GOB. .icccses 65,500 8.300 74,000 .......= 147,800 
Cc ; - k 150@165 2/11 @3/ 23 70.95@77.28 G. Amsinck & C 30,500 7,600 13,400 74,000 125,500 
r a ety inane @ " J 50@ 5 é J 2% 4 / i. s Ones weraeee oV,e ‘> a, ’ = 
Crane? ethene “"" 135@161  2/ 75@3/1% 64.10@75.51 Arnold & Zeiss............ 20,400 12,000 31,300 500= 124/200 
Scrap, virgin ... jan<ee. es eee 2/ 25% @2/ 8% 53.97 @65.37 i Cn ie. a ccces tedendac weeiebe »Sdeae 20,100= 20,100 
Scrap, loose ...... - . 137@... 2/ 8%@...... 65.37@..... Henderson & Korn..... 200 1,100 2,100 12,400 1,600= 17,200 
H. A. Astlett & Co......... Gee svscoes 960 .....56 JOR 
* Picul = 133% pourds. 7, DE o-6asabeas- be¥s ee 10,000 cae  o<see = 11,100 
+ Figured at stardard rate of exchange, Is. = 24.3 cents. : iattenie ieee. nae 
Quoted in S. S. dollars = 2 /4 [56 cents]. Rr eee eee 283,000 44,300 216,300 125,600—= 669,200 
Powunpbs. | ’ Pounps. Pounps. 
PARAS. Marcu 21.—By the Monterey=Mexico: Marcu 30.—By the Carrillo=Cartagena: 
Marcu 23.—By the Allianca=Colon: J A. Motes & — cceecccecs ye y  Sassingk $ ae paaeeevhpes en 5,000 
- . American see f ndean SS eee 8,000 
& y peer mee . a ned... Bees 5008 Se EP Sc cccddoces 800 Herman Wolff & Co............ 2,000 
G pres ae + & Co. (Coarse)... 1/000 Lawrence Johnson & Co........ j 200 3,200 | Caballero & Blanco............ 300 15,300 
Neuss, Hesslein « Co. (Fine)... 4,000 Marcu 23.—By the Allianca=Colon: me 3.—By the Esperanza= Mexico: 
Neuss, Hesslein & Co. (Coarse). 2,000 14,000 ee Oe 4,000 J. A. Medina & Co 1.500 
Marcu 27.—By the Raphael=Montevideo: aM pm aah 3 _— Dennis beens ee 2-208 G. y o- — - isda cinsny 1 atone 500 
A. D. Straus & Co. (Fine)...... 8,000 Mecke & Co................... 4,000 | E — edbadaeaanaanaaeaeeeee 4 
A. D. Straus & Co. (Coarse).... 1,500 ODOR te. Wale © Ce... <.<<ccoe Se ATIOUS we eeeeseeeeeerseeeeees 7.500 9,700 
we aE , Pottberg, Ebeling & Co......... 1,500 Aprit 3.—By the Sixaola—Cortez: 
Arai. 10. -By the Ancon=Colon: SD. eae 1,300 G.A k & C 
W. R. Grace & Co (Fine).... . 4,500 Gravenhorst & Co...........-. 5,400 msinc Maeseovesers eee ‘ 500 
W. R. Grace & Co. (Coarse)... 1,000 $,5001 W. BR Grace & Ce..........0.« 700 Rosenthal & Sons.............. 2,000 
J. S. Sembrada & Co........... 800 y. H. 3 . CO.. 66-6 eee eees 28 
CENTRALS. Fidanque Bros & Sons......... 500 32,300) 88ers Vase we psies dadeteonct tee 3.500 
[*This sign, in connection with imports of Cen- Marcu 24.—By the Zacapa—Cartagena: 2 ey Ph OTE TF : , 
trals, denotes Guayule rubber.] fetes Sess _- EE 9h prod Aprit 4.—By the Tenadores=Port Limon: 
eis ishideen Ce ecke & Co0.......--..00+00-%. ‘ G. A OY Seo 1,700 
Phy Guctnnstveatemumeryger Herman Wolff @ Go..000.00. 1308 gg | Rummarde fe Coe 0000 020000 coo 
setae resenseseressees 2 msine Bressccccesccece My 000) A. A. Linde & Co.............. 1,000 
procmermegn Tiered at Sites yo Marcu 28.—By the Calamares=Port Limon: Isaac Brandon & Bros......... 300 3,500 
i (Re phieteeiimiies Isaac Brandon & Bros...........+-+++s MOPOT  atees Gunite te ComnsenSaer Grttans’ 
GC, SEE TE GD, ceccovcccess 200 Marcu 29.—By the Colon=Colon: E. Stei &Cc 60.000 
A. Rosenthal & Sons........... 3,000 Lawrence Johnson of SRR 19,000 - queer Weccerercoscososessecves , 
TS re ee 2,000 ablo, Calvet Pa deeaessncae ’ Aprit 8.—By the Concho=Galveston: 
J. S. Sembrada & Co.......... 1,500 10,300} G. Amsinck & Co.............. 3,400 “ wipes’ — . 
. aati ee Bae wesk Rites Otto Gerdan 7 eT RE 1,100 VOOM os do's cevseivovcssiccscedeses 6,000 
ARCH 21.—By the Fastores=fort 1 : ee 3 errs 9 al = ' 
Pe ET Tete 1,000 lesec Branden & Bros...... 2,000 Avew 8—RBy the Sente Merte=Costagens: 
Isaac Brandon & Bros......... 1,000 Piza, Ne os i. aaa 2,500 H, Wolff & Co.....-.0-0+-eeeees 1,000 
Ot Le errr ere 500 2,500! Muller, Schall & Co........... 18,000 58,600| B. Williamson ..............-. 500 1,500 
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Pounps. | Pounps. Pounps 

Apri. 10.—By the Ancon=Colon | <Aprin 15.--By the Minas Geraes=Bahia: | Apri. 17.—By the Indra=Singapore: ; 
G Amsinck & Co 40,000 Lawrence Johnson & Co.........eee0+% 2,000 | Meyer & Brown............ 35,000 

uller, Schall & Ce 2,500 . a; . 

4 M Capen’s Sons 4.600 Aprit 19.—By the Canova=—Bahia: Reward Marge Ca,, Int........ cease 
Mecke & Co...... 6,400 Adolph Hirsch & Co......+..44. 105,000 Arnold & Zeiss.......00....00 190,000 
Pablo, Calvet & Co 3,100 J. H. Rossbach Bros. & Co. 25,000 130,000 Stern e Giseducievcondsasees 5,000 
J. S. Sembrada & Co........... 2,100 —— AE Gib chad Nr enauaxescens 135,000 
— ons ' Ce pons PLANTATION RUBBER. | Hes vey & Korn tee eeeesesoes 130,000 
W. Loaiza & Co... 400 Marcu 23.—By the Manchuria=London: Rubber Tradvige — meres 42°00 
De Sola Bros & Pard 000 BEGG? Ge TUG cocccccecvones 67,000 Charles T. Wilson Co., Ine..... 67,000 
Eggers & Heinlein 700 General Rubber Co............ 70,000 Robert Badenhop Co........... 25,000 
W. R. Grace & Ci 1,500 mre Teen 191,400 We me GRRE FB Cit cccccccccce 22,500 
Isaac Brandon & Bros. ; 15000 Raw Products Co.......+.s++ss 40,000 H. R. pa 5 o...... edad 15,000 
Pottberg, Ebeling & Cc we 1,900 Charles T. Wilson & Co., Inc. 100,000 i, We, CEE Beseskseavdedeoss 33,600 
Lawrence Johnson & Co... 5,400 ao Alden’s Successors, Ltd........ 281, ,800 Aldens’ Successors, Ltd........ 13,400 
Charles E. Griffin 1,000 75,400 | Robert Badenhop aa eeeee 2,000 SOG TOE Eu cescsceccoces 7,000 

Apart. 10.—Ry the Creole=New Orleans yt a ay Co.... 22,500 J. T. Johnstone & Co........... 139,000 

. , edward Maurer Co., Inc........ 72,000 l.. Littlejohn & Co 604,221 
iger & Co 42.00: as , . Littlejohn & Co............ . 
| mn ra phage sea ant, Jt 3 teenies BE SOO «GBF FED | Varlees 2c ckcvccestcvcccecceves 92,379 1,836,100 
PRIL it *y ) ete m” or mo 
Weule Denesteh C ».000 Marcu 27.—By the Kathlamba=Singapore: \prit 18.—By the Lapland=Liverpool 

ru “5 aoe 0.. Meyer & Brown ...... 33.500 I: T. Johnstone & Co........... 2,500 

Aprit 13.—By - Panama = Color me ee 7 eae 340,000 woodyear Tire & Rubber Co..... 2,500 5,000 
De Sola Bros. & Pardo 1,000 Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.... 67,000 Aprit 18.—-B me—Liv 
R. G. Barthold 2,500 I.. Littlejohn & Co............. 453,100 . ney: , 4 ~~ 

> 
Fidanque Bros. & Sor 500 6,000 | Charles T. Wilson 7 o., Inc 60.000 Goncedt oa Ng Skbevesees 11,200 

Apart, 14.—Ry the Almires Colemite Edward Maurer Co., Inc....... 140,000 2 Oe ee waerneensees . 7,000 18,200 
G. A \ ( 3,000 eee We Ctra vesecs 4,500 \rrit 19.—By the Deli= Batavia: 

‘ = w T ' ee ane J. T. Johnstone & Co...... 11,000 Re ROetee BH Gis cccccccccece 2,184 
‘ He , acing can Henderson & Korn........ 150,000 Beene? @ POG ccececcveccses 107,000 
i . a ui as san Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 78,000 Ce, AME © GO. nce ccccecccess 50,000 
Gm Aa ca ’ aoe 11.300 Hood —~ ya GMb csvcacedcasncs lanes General Rubber Co......... 370,000 

- ‘ : - ¥ Pa Eicscusdeseue 25,000 Aldens’ Successors, Ltd. 218,200 

APRIt B y Mexico 5 wag, B & - rs) s ve Wire " 25,000 Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
G. Ameinck & ¢ 000 joston Insulatec ire & able CR, conncccegegececsonaccere 0,000 
tT A. Medina & Co 000 Ce . st eeeceeesers , 5900 oodyear ‘Tire & Rubber Co. 30,000 
H. Marquardt & ¢ » 000 EL eat 135,000 E cuore Maurer Co., Inc...... 270,000 
Thurston & Braidic 600 Rubber Trading Co...... 90,000 T. Johnstone & Co....... 165,000 
FE. Steiger & Co 400 W. H, Stiles ........... 11,200 Ste: “ey RR 9,000 
General Exnort & Commission ( 0 7,200 | Alden’s Successors, Ltd..... 13,440 Rubber Trading Co........... 33,500 

haeee 36 ns i EE EGS Oe 553,660 2,414,900 | W. R. Grace & Co.............- 45,000 1,319,884 
Rosenthal & Son +. 50 Marcn 29.—By the Minnehaha=London: Aprit 20 ty the Kasama—Colombo: 

Gontard & Ci 500 Meyer & Brown ......... 115,000 See & BOWE, os cinecenvesas 80,000 
Eggers & Heinlei: 1,500 6,500 | Alden’s Successors, Ltd 395,630 L. Littlejohn & Co........ 200,000 

Apri 18.—RBy the Sarama Colombia: Edward Maurer Co., Inc 42,000 J. T. Johnstone & Co........... 80,000 
GA & ¢ 1 000 Robert Badenhoo Co.......... 50,000 Arnold & Zeiss...... ee ee 30,000 
msinck & Co , Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 40,000 Edward Maurer Co., Inc....... 45,000 435,000 
Pottherg, Ebeling & ‘ 000 
peemers, Ebeling | oe «8.000 | E- Littlejohn & Co........ 29,386 672,016 ———$—$$__—_ 

Arar. 18.—Ry the Pastors Port Limor Marcu 30.—By the Queen Margaret=Liverpool: CUSTOM HOUSE STATISTICS. 
fease Brandon & Br 5.000 The B. F. Goodrich Co...... 4,500 Port or Hvuron—Fesrvary, 1916, 

Seer re vo Wo Marcu 20 $y the Ardgarroch—London: R 1 + aon ee VALUE. 
Kunhardt & Co 600 The B, F. Goodrich Co......... 180,000 Reclaimed rabber’<-..sc.cc::. 16923 2,613 
Gontard & Co 300 9,900 | J: imstone & Co......+++. 69,00 India rubber boots........ pairs 3,778 8,873 

Saitet OR ilies thn Wigeennien eatin mooteet ar ane & Rubber Co.... 30,000 Automobile tires ............+: 54 

General Export & Commission ( $,000| Michelin Tire Co.......sss0052 38,300 pe ly, Seta HH 
— Arnold & Zeiss : 80,000 Ail otie F eautonss ‘of india —— 
AFRICANS Rubber Trading Co....... 50,000 465,000 Co = iinet oye ri ea aa aD 2.591 

Marcu 25.—By the Quebra=Liverpool Marcu 31.—By the Andania=London cimaenin mentee 
J. T. Johnstone & Co 45,000 | L. Littlejohn & Co............. 35,534 Totals ..sseeeeeeeeeeeeees 17,703 $15,611 

Marcu 27.—By the Bacchus—Lisbon: Mever & Brown........+ss.+++- 80,000 Port or San Francisco—Ferrvary, 1916. 
Edward Maurer ( Inc 135,000 Edward pagures Co., Inc....... 30,000 IMPorTs: 

Rubber Trading ¢ 15,000 150,000 | The B. Sue ag ee 306700 SedEs DENEED. cncndissedebccs dks 391,336 $209,449 
m om leis < P | ns cessors MG. ccessecs >,/ 

SE ey Ce SC TRE Sona: ca cveceseees 200,000 Port of Bostox—Marcn, 1916. 

Edward Maurer Co., In 11,200 | J. T. Johnstone & Co,........ 147,000 IMPORTS: 

Marcu 28.—By the Sama—Lisbon Raw Products Co. ........++4. 22,500 Emi CUERGE cccccocccceccccee 132,152 $100,388 
S _ ws 265,000 | Robinson & Co.....sseeeeeeees 13,500 Gates POTORS « ccccccccccescccee 22,400 1,928 

. R. Sequerra ° : 5,0 0 Michelin Tire Co.........+.++++ a3 e8 Gutta jelutong (Pontianak).... 129,496 5.541 

Marcu 30.—By the Queen Margaret=Liverpool: | Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 11,200 1,531,434 -- — 

€ op o 17,000 Totals 2 
} nee ad a ~ hot Rubbe; co He 28.200 \prit 3.—By the City of Naples=Colombo: I = ‘¢ wastegate Ma; 284,048 $107,857 
hones § By the Cloughton=Liverpool f Mover BS BreW Res oo sccecccccsa 40,000 war ep Cuscase—Manem, 1956. 
a — ; cnt Ee MAO OB. COvccvccsssese 109,350 | _ Imports: 
Robert Badenhop C« . 4,500 J. T. Johnstone & Co,......... 13,000 Rubber scrap ... -sseeeeeeeees 68,142 $4,862 
Apart 4.—By the Roma-—Lisbon | Arnold & Zeiss............- 60,000 Port or Detrorr—Marcu, 1916. 
W. H. Stiles 112.000 | Edward Maurer Co., Inc...... 125,000 IMPORTS: 
Robert Badenhop Co 33,600 |W. H. Stiles... ......eeeeeeee 22,500 __| Rubber scrap.........++0+- 50,632 $6,705 
Edward Maurer Co., Inc 7,000 152,600 | | Rubber Tire Trading Co....... 68,000 437,850; Exports: 

Aprit 6,.—By the St. George=Liverpool: Aprit 3.—By the Kumeric—Colombo | ee eee... Aah 5 Kets 93 a. mm 
Arnold & Zeiss 33,600 Miewen BH BOCs ccecccccsceves 191,500 > rere b actif “ . 
Robert Baderthop Co 11,200 L.. Littlejohn & Co............. 187,410 . Post or Gatvestow—Maacn, 1916. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 22,500 67,300 | J: = Johnstone & Co.. ageeees 12,250 PP sca £ indi bbe $1 

4 lle tn Cencentn Mieieannell Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co..... 45,000 | Manutactures OF indie ruouer.. seeds 

tom a oe equerquemns te R. rose Dh ca evedanenns 3,500 Port or Huron—Marcna, 1916. 
. Arnold BM anc cneveweseens 75,000 | IM PorTS: 
Sequerra & Co ; 45,000 | Edward Maurer Gakt Eecteacs 40,000 | COTE. dccccapubecwcses 50,632 $6,705 

Aprit 17.—By the New York—Liverpool: WROD «1606s cevaceweseedass 145,340 700,000; fFxporrs: 

Meyer & Brown 22,500 Aprit. 10.—By the Mongolia=London: Degetned, outter oescosece ce ee 93,517 $12,612 
: Aprit 18.—By the Boyne—Liverpool Gonqved Rubber Co. ......0.... 280,000 | Autemnebiie yg Pasa — = at 
aes Rubber Co : 56,200 Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 60,000 | Other rubber co peau 3,065 
woodyear Tire & Rubber Co 45,000 Charles T. Wilson & Co., Inc. 190,000 Belting, hose, etc 1.074 
Robert Badenhop Co 6,000 107,200| J. T. Johnstone & Co,......... 6,800 Sas deemiainiaeenn wit | ithe 
: ~- +f me Littlejohn & Co 183°223 All other manufactures of india 
Apr t . annis 1 “ae MH VO eee ewww eeee SI,2e | = 
iL y the Cannisar , i wos eee 10000 FUREEE caccssiecévenseosesec< sens 3,417 
Arnold & Zeis: 11,200 | F ea ——— 
< zs - — : 6 am P mone & Co., Inc..... 33,500 | Totals 93,517 $26,215 
Aprit 19 ty the Deli= Batavia le We GERD cccovccccesceesss 22,500 okt alg aad atte * ; 
Karl Schroeder 60,000 PEMEE. Scbdoevsiensesietenet 129,223 915,246 Port or New Ontzans—Mancn, 1916. 
Various 50,000 110,000 ; IM Ports: 
rhs Aprit 15.—By the Korea=London: Badia FEREET oncccceccseceseses 906,894 $314,607 
MANICOBA Meyer {2 Brose acscospayers ss -saeee Port or San Franctsco—Marcu, 1916. 

Marcn 27.—By the R aphact Bahia: zener: WDOCT One we seieceees oes IMPORTS 
Adolph Hirsch & Co Shans 05,00 | Hoccvese, Ae & ty Ce... ieee India rubber .............. 862,214 $520,918 

Marcu 27.—By the Guajara= Bahia: tg BB -» in voces Sn Gutta jelutong (Pontianak). 6,930 ,305 
J. #. Rossbach Bros... =p 5,00 SC Ee cassis 57.770 Port oF Seattte—Marcu, 1916. 

wrence Johnson & Co ,000 5,000 Rubber Trading Co............ 22,500 IMPorRTs: 

Aprit 12.—By the Rio Pardo=Rio de Janeiro: Edward Maurer Co,, Inc........ 19,000 Bee Qe  ccasendsetecs 1,616,789 $1,188,565 
G. Amsinck & Co eve WE xb cccecctdeuessscocscs 34,270 584,040! Gutta jelutong (Pontianik). ....... 1,241 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF RUBBER AND RUBBER MANUFACTURES AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 







































































IMPORTS. 
India Rubber. Scrap for re-manufacture. ° Balata. Gutta Jelutong. Gutta Percha. 
spicata . = en, sindaiimmnadial 

Week Ending— Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. Pounds, Value. 

March 24, 1916.........  ‘caeuee™ $8,561 ccsccee epecece ooseece = aididun one pigeons aecaene rer $193 

1 5,140,575 3,344,758 $6,352 $8,927 60,760 $21,871 648,485 $51,061 40,096 9,222 

March 31, 1916.....0..- peciaid ea 8,150 comees ewneies aasamaa Dae op Getien osmees Scutsdin” 24 

6,666,939 4,595,953 235,918 20,437 27,583 10,963 285,414 16,847 142,009 11,446 
Apel 7, IDG. cccoceecse Pos. ,663 26 teense te oddioean nities ou patien <aeee éeatsue™ 2,512 
7,177,900 4,534,546 250,452 24,018 36,371 15,568 op eseee seekers 4,320 832 
April 14, 1916........6. PS 121 / chia mans 5 earings oe aye neehee sade, Cid senteds Jeseues 
} 1,304,220 910,228 116,360 18,281 145,602 56,705 
* Pounds not specified. 
In addition to the above, 19,658 pounds of chicle was imported from Mexico, valued at $6,801, during the week of April 14, 1916. 
EXPORTS. 
FIGURES ISSUED FROM MARCH 27, 1916, TO APRIL 24, 1916. 
3elting, Footwear. Tires. Insulated Other Mnf. 

EXPORTED TO— Hose and A Wireand of India Fountain Chewing Reclaimed Scrap 

, Packing. Boots. Shoes. Auto. Other. Cable. Rubber. Pens. Gum. Rubber. Rubber. 

EUROPE 
Denmark . ‘ ‘ ; eS eee $175 > ceeuns” = wate ie Din: > dvewed* © éceahs «< * kbekees ~~ coneien 
France rere ; ‘ 2,882 $232 1,084 10,501 covces $31,630 $5,309 Ferrers er 
Gibraltar eters 3 sepets opeens”°egedee “cuentas: deepen. “” “Seeses TS <«aseeee jg§ seesse aésect ” eeusae 
dsreece ‘ need as os seeees ios50osss jo seeses <sueees aves goeene 3 [oe - -Seesee - seoece. eeceen 
Italy . dea ' 0 low Santee © wedee 80,294 $8,841 532 10,771 wit en eT eee ee 
Netherlands ‘ “7 , ae --:@ebébe:-. eanen 18,598 osesee 11,230 Ga | owebeee <casees ‘peepee - ) “nsaeee 
Norway ‘ ‘. never . <sncacae, (Steen — 20,861 2,736 stcene | catego’ -  wédenbe!  . cewemes 
Portugal . eens a $eteus poveee . Siesun”.” Gheehe  ensevs | “Seenes 60 edness ©  aeeees/)) .eeenne 
Russia in Europe Lee Ty ee eae ee ee 30,200 ced Reciies - ., Neeteutei=~ . —“eadibad. > “eke «oS nese 
Spein bab bes ,  -gueaae ; 1,417 Saks 14,349 1,082 SR cwanes.” Pveketesd,.- Sonnet 
Sweden . a’ “emesn " <elgpe A: tabton ‘ yan | rr eee eee eee ee 
Switzerland i . —_ sntigs | “Getese  - Senten anaaus 506 29 Se¢ee6 8=—S« nae «= eee « “eetane 
United Kingdom 

England 54,796 3,200 7,014 505,416 49,380 78,814 209,971 320 $18,350 12,325 $24,297 

Scotland ‘ . eeee §$§§.-ee0e00e8 + =e80008 i e80068 wee eee . 3,642 S5B 20 secase 8 8=©— e'eenes 2,796 

Totals, Europe . : $58,948 $3,439 $8,273 $646,655 $58,221 $157,922 $281,763 $3,800 $18,350 $13,092 $27,093 

NortH AMERICA: 

Bermuda ...... Seis . ae Se ee a. emseen $60 $144 $11 oe °° semhee | Vacwaie 
British Honduras ..... bmee SB <seeseo  cesoen 7 wesee skvens 25 3 eeesese  cwenes ~ eb0ees 
COE. csnabi akon ; 3 tseecs  wWeneede..(,eesaen. '* teens $3 228 SID weeeeee Ge  esssce - “ccspss 
Central American States— 

Se MED: cecoscende = / aero eee ee 1,294 165 551 1,197 ccevon a 

Guatemala .......... =z $65 332 ove 13 ae -imeseee) 8 =, nbeen)06=— i wbnees, eevee 

DT. Soecedeences ' a. | ¢ueaek”  cewdie 287 een 199 eT ae ee) a ? ee ae 

DE cevlenasetude be = -” gente “weds”. ames éxters, weld oe  eséeee se20n0 

OS Se i 32,831 ae. °~ sabwee 14,620 817 18,579 3,899 327 _—- secon”  weaied 

EEE wéckbvevcevusaenese . Te .-sesesn -cssese 1,472 kay tat 980 2,592 S 8s bu Dawei > weseuk) ~ estes 
SD +cskhkabtecdeduees — 8,756 ae 14,120 2,611 1,736 as ‘e<esee | ‘Sbewndt “Ateesdga — ‘aie 
Miquelon Island ........ oa _ee0ee 8 828=.  waeaee” = wesaed “ennnan ocawee — ~ Mteesse ‘esseta selena “wedede | ‘sta 
Newfoundland and Labrador... 8 2,318 2,211 a: ) |= \eewien 274 1,179 37 i A 
West Indies— 

British— 

PR. 2046 Sbiehecnt sows 7 weitds -deeaas 445 401 SR ikbueue.  s000om ‘/ 1 ewinds “pee 

DE Sn thetedd ede 65 040-0 348 63 3,778 119 125 Se sees aD’. inessne  - eeneee 

Trinidad and Tobago...... ae. —Setere” coven a ‘ste  weeden © ¢asvae!. ssegeh. e8ees® | wehsan 

Other British ........ pete el C6Fdecmas 3 1,686 224 7 303 11 5 = eters 8=— oe vee 

Cn ae Qeekeees as siete 11,261 622 243 34,749 3,054 8,834 26,945 215 ae ” beseesn:  essmas 

Pn 60-0d6sebe 460006650400 oc.  eeeem (seeaee ‘Sunune cc ima "a ~w~zerooee i \ dhweee . \aeeeun 

4 RRS ee ee 7 . weeks ~—-- oaeaen 255 2 31 | Mr rre Te SS =O toe.  "beneane 

ror rrr Tere @ - gesedel oo: apeced . chease .eseene > "Sethe . esheds “‘Siaeeae | peared 

NEN “encucovcceccees eer er . Seeeee © séhute 954 138 oe =—§ so santo =. Saeee, ” watedes 

Santo Domingo ............. 1,078 » * satege 2,041 10 1,880 1,215 * 20 i,” Sestetitases ”- « Seicabaatadl 

Totals, North America..... $58,086 $3,134 2,586 $76,875 $7,410 $34,655  -+$43,197 $918 Raa. acasas. +. eumeas 
. Soutm AMERICA: 

DRIED. 6.5.04 69:048 6600 siceees a rn $46,133 $8,793 $1,970 $8,935 $1,064 eer ae 
SE PatbsdNetbddaueeweued< * — «5 <tae i sneeee” epee | | eee 24 coccee covcce eevece eeecce 
a a ae See 30s wb onus $266 10,228 26,552 16,946 15,444 OSG 20 iicwecee 8=—tvesee)8=—s is nee 
Sy Sse cdddncaendevsessocarse ' a. 1,816 6,885 190 15,167 ana °°) Cgdéaene 80 | $seean!  eeetee 8 = bw ee 
CREED écicnccdncces Shenson RRS oS ee 2,219 1,799 1,227 2,612 1 a ~-s«eeten § -oehene 
EET aduvcedebcanes Punsl<'s ae eesses 65 1,874 193 66 363 21 Pe- wsesece | v6aten 
Guiana—British ..............-. emesis S| eee re eee 9  , ATLL S.<-eesse< | -saaae 
EE avian padecheesesne’ 1‘ tegehe,  eedenk. beac’  Saneee:. «egeee” ~S0euiete tbe . sebene —- eebeae -~ wane 
gah gibdund vk tnken: ees (ghee See oe RE cts 787 OE lcseet: |, ‘nexeaeet cased eee 
ED ensccctdoonewes page 1,292 $47 2,083 2,931 2,078 1,390 a.) geeece  enaede, O°wbeese 'ee0cam 
CR. it anh wide tae teal ewe ae 19 10,344 146 1,296 Cie § --essees sescen ~ euceee. |. eaeees 

Totals, South America..... $22,975 $47 $5,319 $81,863 $39,751 $38,858 $38,947 $1,950 SLBA cc cces = wv woe 

Asia: 

Pt nd ovietenek necevenns staat) - sdegdes  snaves Se.“ pneu ” -pibene lame « aeereds. Seanad | J, etbeat. ) iS eres 
CEE Bedernekaseseees oc $494 ae” i: eatteies 933 $80 $1,691 oe  estace  psisae ©. "edvete’ ) Feeeuee 
British East Indies— 

BE EEE. scccttecccccece Se = adcdaes (1 exuwes 6,521 42 312 i. Se . ssstde o- wanes $1,344 
ee, ~SeecGres ve sue.ctee + raver. asnvae a. ~tedmae ) > (tuenes  , LLL ee ee 
PE GD BONEDs weacoséweccs 517 $32 eee A Ee wan 8,087 Ce” . . benGwe. ssveeee.” - -eaedee. See 
— ReUaeSSS SC CSC St ocreccsce oe. + adap | Gevieve. ~' -cpewee, ~ --deexked ) eovces 1,111 $1,083 1,629 

OGEE BE FEED cccccccecss - GS ecsaeius, sancas, . (eeeews, | Vaneos. 5.50002 mec > - SB eadses: > ceeee! + eee 

, DN aesedénes oon $1,686 $22 $32 $21,153 $122 $10,090 $6,776 re $1,083 $9,749 

OCEANIA: 

British— 

Australia and Tasmania...... $996 $2,191 $1,065 $8,196 $10,778 $4,075 $8,155 ii iras GRGG- 71 aésesn \ ancte 

New Zealand ......... ee 6 1,134 230 5,522 ae - Ssenny Sie > Gassre. |) steer caveees — leieans 
Philippine Islands ............. RSFS 0 lketece = - Sa was 500 710 295 Gr” 3s wwekavs “)) pecese”™ _ aaeens (_-sqneee 

Totals, Oceania ......... ; $2,180 $3,325 $1,295 $14,218 $12,164 $4,370 SD,SSR 8s cvcces See. “Getewe ‘teodes 

AFRICA: 

British Africa— 

a ee eee $31,652 a ae rere $445 Sea | xia Oe. ‘essen | Smawen 
CE SD. sc wupebs soncegse Sepied . vecess . ,whactls a. Geowes~, bhegee  ~sctidbe  “sheata-. (°° RED *st0een7  —yaneoues 
Di <Gbtetitesdasedtepeless  <ateas,~ “eoreacs  “Sasshe 472 $927 Sates 453 ae = geek? < Mean ue 
Portuguese Africa ........ sale ae. “depeas — - [eenw es ff Say ey ae ee 1,473 $354 ae.  - tebeas’ i % isabheo 
EE ED cecotcccvucedvve sucseen - ‘odbete” Snbwes 17 (fee e Re weee. Sede Cte  nadaes’ 7 waesew - PS eerees 

TE, GEE sndcces civic $32,254 errr $11,230 $942 $445 $3,272 $354 | eee) err Te 

In addition to the above the following items were exported during the same period: To England—Palata, $26,996; to Panama—Balata, $90; to 


China—Vulcanized rubber, $1,600; to Cuba—Gutta percha, $297. 
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Plantation Rubber from the Far East 
TOTAL EXPORTS FROM MALAYA. 











(From January 1, 1916, to dates named. Reported by Barlow & Co., Singa- 
pore. These figures include the production of the Federated 
alay States, but not of Ceylon.) 
From 

From From From Port Swet- 

Singapore. Malacca. Penang. tenham. 

January January January February 
To 31,1916. 31,1916. 31,1916. 29, 1916, Total. 
United Kingdom.pounds 2,154,533 408,800 2,057,067 5,270,234 9,890,634 
The Continent 375,200 pee ueeres anes on 375,200 
TOGO covcccoese 311,067 vaesses gounaes 311,067 
EME eseccoctcoes 14,400 64,933 396,846 476,179 
United States 8,600,267 $91,733 coccces 9,598,000 
SD 4 ue-6-cbd ee sbeee 39,200 ea 9,200 
BOOMS cccccecses 11,494 667 408,800 2,713,733 5,667,080 20,284,280 
For the same period, 1915 4,408,928 537,281 2,513,598 5, 810,062 13,269,869 
For the same period, 1914 2,771,704 ....... 1,746,266 5,084,254 9,602,224 
For the same period, 1913 2,020,289 .. 1,027,733 4,218,179 7,266,201 


EXPORTS OF CEYLON GROWN RUBBER. 


Morch 20, 1915 and 1916. Compiled by the Ceylon 


January 1 to 
Chamber of Commerce.) 


(From 


To— 1915. 1916. 

United States pounds 1,745,084 6,514,304 
Canada and Newfoundland.......... 340,140 2,240 
DE! sthsnsedbeee cess n0nueensee< 35,840 398,050 
Russia ........ pessecucweucnseseust 137,259 18,695 
Pt POE cacccesccevceee tues 7,404,194 4,498,779 
DEED -eneeketcoorescedeecessgeeen 43,486 198,280 
DINE eacvedeoceccocccoectesesesece 119,582 45,396 
Straits Settlements 78,990 saewee 
TEE snc cbcsnusnsdcaseqgscovic 9,905,075 11, 676, 294 

(Same period 1914, 8,123,655 pounds; same period 1913, 5,692,636.) The 

export figures of rubber, given in the above table for 1914, include the 


imports re-exported. (These amount to 928,613 pounds from the Straits 
Settlements and 246,346 pounds from India.) To arrive at the total quantity 
of Ceylon rubber exported for that year deduct these imports from the total 
exports. The figures for 1915 and 1916 are for Ceylon rubber only. 


RUBBER AND GUTTA EXPORTS FROM JAVA AND MADURA. 
Twelve Mos. Ending 























December. December 31. 
i “— —— 
1914 1915. 1914, 1915. 

PLANTATION, TO Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
Ss « 2.00 bees Ficus . ce 1,773 ‘anne 44,020 45,371 
Hevea 48,400 6,600 2,334,200 2,750,000 
Hevea (to order) eceve erecees 499,400 4,400 
Manihot (Ceara) ....... jenewas 134,275 16,733 
Castilloa , 7,150 58,780 15,244 
Totals ....... $7,323 6,600 3,070,675 2,831,688 
Great Britain....Ficus .......... 715 2,281 42,495 64,009 
Hevea ee 316,800 3,942,400 4,527,600 
Manihot (Ceara). 5,958 8,474 35,776 37,149 
Castilloa . 6,543 19,006 34,456 103,506 
Totals 246,416 346,561 4,055,127 4,732,264 

Belgium ....... re eves cawe¢ 462 

Hevea 547,800 
Totals $48,262 oes den 
France ........ Hevea 6,600 11,000 
United States... . Ficus 1,934 baal 1,934 a eaies bah 
Hevea .. 264,000 792,000 426,800 7,339,200 
Manihot (Ceara) P ae 12,852 
Totals —— 934 ‘ta 000 428,734 7,352,052 

Germany Hevea 79,200 

Castilloa . 2,735 

Totals 81,935 
Singapore ....... Ficus 2,578 847 5,665 21,113 
PE s«scasvesds 24,200 253,000 226,600 992,200 
Manihot (Ceara) , 2,108 260 11,110 

Sa satenes aces 1,811 
Totals 26,778  255,95$ 234,336 1,024,423 
Australia...... Castilloa ..... 317 
i. s ccheniah Hevea . 13,200 257,400 
Other countries..Ficus ....... 1,943 5,863 2,191 8,065 
Hevea ..... aeu 46,200 gintde 187,000 
Manihot (Ceara) i. sea 282 
Totals 1,943 $2,063 2,191 195,347 
Grand totals. 598,394 1,466,379 8,427,860 16,404,491 

Gutta Percna, to— 
SISO. cha ccscceve 88,216 21,384 1,382,955 678,269 
Gutta JElLvTonc, To- 

Singapore ......... — 1,584 
GR Sccvedes< ‘ 24,200 ss cn aees 
Totals : 24,200 ~—«*1,884 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES RUBBER EXPORTS. 


An official cablegram from Kuala Lumpur states that 4,429 tons of plan- 
tation rubber were exported in the month of March as against 5,207 tons in 
February and 3,418 tons in the corresponding month last year. Exports 
for the first quarter amounted to 14,107 tons, compared with 10,302 tons 
























































in 1915 and 7,324 tons in 1914. ss are the comparative Statistics: 
1914, 1915. 916 
re nr rete tons 2,542 3,473 4,471 
DY ‘snd. oe ngdieenee eee 2,364 3,411 5,207 
DD dette dudssucaeadnbpeewnt 2,418 3,418 4,429 
Te aeeséaudneetascaseus 7,324 10,302 14,107 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF RUBBER AND GUTTA AT SINGAPORE. 
IMPORTS. 
January, 1916. 
A— _ 
From— Para Borneo Gutta Gutta 
Federated Malay States— Rubber. Rubber. Percha. Jelutong. 

Port Swettenham ..... pounds 1,683,266 

DD. tinrsceenbaveteasbaat 360,266 

i Ee ccee  sesas at .. waseee | petbece:... ealbeads 

RSs Ee 949,733 ° 

PT vccheeoseeeeséseaes 153,333 ° 

Be GL, wewncccctéeasncn ne ° ‘nevneae 

inst ables 5,294,330 “ aed 
Sumatra— 

Randjermassin ............. 89,200 31,463 142,800 206,000 

SE -odeusesheedeéuendenes 40,000 oseee se vecd ewe éonen 

DD btedesédendeceseeos 38,133 ee decee 50,266 

 cmeeetwigeseesseede 12,533 esesee essesse  senecee 

Palembang ......ccccsccccces 3,733 1,066 10,000 530,400 

Se Seshéwebsdcétnbeceussees 1,200 o0.0ee ee abidets - eneee¥e 

BRED. cadedivasic 184,799 32,529 152,800 786,666 
Borneo —_ 
Saraw ak 135,733 vhpeawe 19,200 600,400 
| ae 29,066 3,466 17,290 448,533 

Pontianak 71,533 9,066 9,733 70,933 

eee - a 666 moat 

Samarinda 3,333 7,400 1,866 

nics uates 7,296,598 19,932 $2,755 ae 397 
British North Borneo— 

BOE i. 008-46 6400iesdabkes hl UL 800 oseen ge 

BREUER cecvnscescosecocccss 16,933 666 82,166 

DE vWédacriebtboudsdess<ée 13,333 cb endhe 

oS ep eee 134,266 1,466 «82,166 
Java— 

tt netvibes eh eemaewees ee 1,113,800 

0 ESE es 118,666 266 

SEY (atte cusevase dae ees 92,533 

Totals 396999. .csees ae” acu, SS 
Japan— 

De) iteendvawes vedkebadene 22,344 oceans 8,000 

SS hel eehrie teiehaae 2,266 4,533 2,666 
“4 MOON Ghencepiaces 24,610 4,533 ....... "10,666 
Siam— 

Dn. dived veel cednedawet 1,466 ware 

PE: Sc arabestnadenctaud.. tkueee 6,666 - 

Trtale .....cceee: a. ae Gnas, * eaeee 
Straits Settlements— 

ET cnccnenbedatbesneudans 920,400 
Burma— 

MD. . snipaiibne bh Bbke bbe 4 ae cknbets “Sanewns  ~ebkaees 
ST “hed nah ded dbms-end one tah 142.133 aweess 7,866 6,666 
NOD 6k eckcasdechesecexe 800.933 4,400 15,200 372,400 

Grand Totals ..... 9,128,134 68,060 230,353 2 306,161 
EXPORTS. 
To— 
Europe: 
United Kingdom— Para Borneo Gutta Gutta 

England Rubher. Rubber. Percha. Jelutong. 

DOD ovo 4-seen ve wd pounds *2,050,400 460,400 82,133 
Liver ~~ <ccttbtekihnend re 103,600 evecees eeeeeee 

Scotland (Glasgow) ......... peeseoe 11,066 wineries 
France (Marseilles) ........... 64,933 56,400 
Russia (Vladivostok) .......... 515,600 ¢ tes ees 

NG icv seceks 2,734,533 471,466 138,533 
Norru AMERICA: 
United States— 

WOW WEEE .ccvcccscccccccses 73,998,536 8,800 112,000 598,533 

MEE ecawewerdcesic’sans ce 1,987 ,066 eseeves wulldoea 449,066 

Akron pe CRs cecddégnees 11,335,600 ‘ oeseses 

a DOOD ses edevcdeneed 76,000 26,933 

DE wave dent b0%s+baeeess &,933 126,000 
Canada (Ontario) ............. 33,600 

WEE Gade Dase cues 7,639,735 8,800 112,000 1,200,532 
Grand Total ...... 10,374,268 8,800 583,466 1,339,065 


1,038,800 pounds transhipped. 
208,400 pounds transhipped. 
273,333 pounds transhipped. 


~—+ * 
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STOCKS OF RUBBER. 


Stocks in United States. Total Stocks, 





—_—____-*+_-—- Stock, All Grades, 
East Indies Europe, Europe, 

Central and Para Exclusive of 

Para. America. Africa. Total. Grades, Plantations. 
Dec. 31, 1910..tons 160 *51 312 523 3,090 6,422 
Dec. 31, 1911..... 319 *183 134 636 1,530 3,370 
Det. 32, 1912..... 201 *248 156 605 411 1,713 
Dee. 31, 1913..... 97 #142 156 395 1,159 9925 
Dec. 31, 1914..... 94 “33 34 141 402 738 
Dec. 31, 1915..... 273 22 45 340 269 481 





*Including Caucho and Pernambuco. 
Stock Para Grades in Para and afloat, 2,640 tons. 





YEARLY EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND 
MANUFACTURED RUBBER. 





EXPORTS. 
CRUDE RUBBER, 
1914 1915 
— LE NN 
Sumatra (Belawan) Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. 
Wb che deeestncae 1,155,840 1,892,000 
0 Fre ee 2,051,840 7,183,680 
PEED cccscvcceccse 11,200 ossesee 
GRE. ccccccccoces 15,680 o ces cee 
Se ee dcvetee 22,400 
Ti "cicsecbenness 2,791,040 790,720 
Singapore ieee 7" + iA 257,600 
United States ........ 67,200 4,071,560 
WE  decedddenes 7,714,560 14,148,960 
Great Britain 
ee eet $191,165 
Liverpool $1,761,562 = cecsece 4,033,056 
London 29,874,387 53,436,504 





Totals (to U. 


Lisbon 2 

To United States........ $581,036 $1,585,727 
Straits Settlements— 

To United States....... Pee am | weeeees $25,043,863 
eee Sr ee 14,589,120 $7,743,000 5,230,400 2,776,000 
BIEVER ccccctcccccceceness 10,035,400 3,221,063 12,277,640 4,521,032 
Malacca ...ccccccccvcessees se dere o esenee 24,687,916 hesrees 

1913 3 1914 
“Pounds. Value. ' Pounds. Value 
Vomenwels ..ccccecdecees $203,363 $126,679 
RUBBER MANUFACTURES. 
1914 1915 
an a a ne epee 
Great Britain Pounds Value. Pounds Value 
From Birmingham $32,951 $12,624 
GHOSMSE ccccccvees 47,704 31,969 
Totals (to U. S.) $80,655 $44,593 
France 4 
To Great Britain........ $4,283,000 
DME eiisadenecvewne 2,250,000 
SEED s cucccccesvtse 935,000 
312,000 


Argentina 


o06 Weis $7,780,000 
11, 141, 760 $13,959,000 


Totals 
France—Total Exports 


13,621,440 $16,395,000 




















*Chicle is not produced in Canada, 


,OssSessions 
| 


EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER FROM MANAOS DURING FEBRUARY, 1916. 














BALATA. 
1913 1914 
= , 
Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. 
. Venezuela ......... $2,000,368 sanbée $699,568 
GUTTA JELUTONG. 
1914 1915 
o i . ar “cs an =a “gi > Ser Sy 
Straits Settlements— Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. 
To United States dase ae $965,271 > anes $1,302,005 
GUTTA PERCHA. 
Straits Settlements— 
To United States ....... $112,677 $82,910 
RECLAIMED. 
Russia (Odessa)— 
To United States.... $104,281 
SCRAP. 
New Zealand (Wellington)— 
To United States ....... $491 $4,249 
IMPORTS. 
CRUDE RUBBER. 
1914 1915 
een" 
~ 4 
Ceylon— Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value 
From Straits Settlements. 2,931,953 wenn 4S) rr 
MEE Gcavasvite-<s 853,534 1,164,293 
Burma and other ‘ 
countries ....... 11,624 10,663 
Towle ....... 3,797,111 "3,702,303  ....... 
France 
From United States..... $474,000 
Great Britain 10,352,000 
a wkchepiegtcks anne. sepade 9,000 
Totals «+++» $10,835,000 
POO  cncssmieededausenys © 25,907, 840 $13,751,000 29,787,520 0h5-010.000 
United Kingdom ....... 77,106,908 ,898,862 
1913 ak 
— - _ —_———~, a —— —"—____-~. 
Russia (Odessa )— Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value 
From United States 2,000 $452 78,000 $12,127 
RUBBER MANUFACTURES. 
1914 1915 
ene -aee EN, 
France Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. 
From United States $1,323,000 
Great Britair 3,021,000 
Totals eee $4,344,000 
ere $4,970,000 $4,928,006 
New Zealand 233,305 241,334 
CHICLE. 
United States— 
From Mexico ..... 2,197,000 om 
*Canada ous 2,181,000 ee 
British Honduras 1,139,000 one 
Venezuela cates. wenbeaxk,’. “sawbaee 952,000 coe 
Cent. Am. States. . 26,000 ose 
Other countries... . 5,000 9eseenn 
Totals 6,500,000 
SCRAP. 
United States. 19,118,966 $1,356,750 12,342,117 $877,026 


but large quantities from other British 
are imported and handled through the Dominion. 




















NEW YORK. EUROPE. 
— Hn -— lam oe —— ———, Grand 
EXPORTERS. Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Totals Fine. Med dium. Coarse. Caucho. Totals. Totals. 
Betas B Coie c ccccccecoscecee kilos 70,031 6,795 25,665 58,444 160,935 15,300 1,760 . 36,160 53,220 214,155 
Pralow & Co. ened 27,864 23,845 69,412 75,335 296,456 66,138 6,792 31,387 50,897 155,214 451,670 
Armazens Andresen osstadoeececs 140,318 18,771 47,604 26,930 233,623 vene nae o sans nese senhe 233,623 
General Rubber Co. of Brazil. 34,222 8,157 16,712 26,693 85,784 22,553 4,840 912 16,791 45,096 130,880 
E, Gi. APOIO. cccccccvcsccceseccs 94,042 8,297 1,204 9 eses 103,543 14,720 1,920 2,330 150 19,120 122,663 
Tancredo Porto & Co............. 29,776 7,638 9,895 10,112 57,421 12,226 4,536 7,462 333 24,557 81,978 
POR GBs cescedscstoceece 22,424 3,958 8,621 766 35,769 5,140 2,827 3,065 118 11,150 46,919 
re a Sa, craves st saedeares nsene oseve seges oases “Ce 14,220 1,910 4,724 3,190 24,044 24,044 
LAE Gs oc cctecedeccvebeece 11,079 2,363 1,136 14,578 a ‘nti yr wees whens 4,578 
ONE pp "Ee aan baen Py tat" oe 8,352 2,400 3,430 117 14,299 14,299 
Seber BGs 6 ccc cccccsccsosves 8,699 1,312 2,401 12,412 1,600 oF mes oanits 1.600 14,012 
OY Serer er sabad ema eenee ar 3,459 765 2,379 3,670 10,273 10,273 
Moraes, Carneiro & Co.......... 2,720 720 3,337 1,210 7,987 hae pa ben obs 7,987 
Amorim Irmaos 800 320 3,000 3,750 7,870 —s — nadie ee atone 7,870 
Stowell & Sons ennai ones 685 ponee 685 532 69 45 6,363 7,009 7,694 
PEED wnad ys ceccscdesoveceuvs 4,028 563 1,865 2,179 8,635 160 oee-e 610 1,440 2,210 10,845 
Totals: February, 1916. ..... 546,003 82,739 191,537 205,419 1,025,698 164,400 27,819 56,344 119,229 367,792 1,393,490 
January, 1916 ....... $61,143 110,411 176,779 148,142 £96,475 343.822 58,574 75,105 123,703 801,204 1,797,679 
‘Compiled by Suter & Co., Mandos.) 
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RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


IMPORTS OF RUBBER AND 


ARTICLES January, 1916. 
= ‘ — 
UNMANUFACTURED-—(/ré Pounds. Value. 
EME. wedecccssoceese 261,764 $96,437 
Guayule gum ...... 125,557 34,140 
Gutta jelutong .......... 1,896,402 81,108 
Gutta percha 164,473 16,831 
Pee 2,448,196 $228,516 
India rubber 
From France ........ eececss Tr 
Portugal . ‘ 114,945 $62,014 
United Kingdom, . 5,084,899 3,724,017 
Central America and 
British Honduras. . 124,575 59,550 
Mexico : 25,074 11,060 
Brazil 5 . 4,714,898 2,422,751 
sy South “America 766,108 367,331 
East Indies . én 0,328,712 5,554,544 
Other countries . 173,935 110,000 
Totals 21,333,146 § $12 31l, 267 
Rubber scrap 1,614,325 "$132.82 24 
Totals, unmanufactured. .25,395,667 $12,672,607 
Gee. ocoschoateus (dutiable) 386,176 $164,244 
MANU FACTURED—(dutiable) 
Gutta percha : $1,008 
India rubber 19,141 


Totals, manufactured 


Substitutes—elasticon, etc 


EXPORTS OF 


January, 


Pounds. 
479,984 
885,112 


MANUFACTURED 


Scrap and old rubber. 
Reclaimed rubber ; 
Belting, hose and packing Rune 
Rubber boots (airs) 
Rubber shoes . (pairs) 
Automobile tires 

To England 

Canada 


115,111 


85,680 


Australia . 
Philippine Islands 
Other countries 


Totais 


All other tires , op bax 
Fountain pens......(number) 15,636 
Other rubber manufactures. . 


Totals, manufactured 


EXPORTS OF 


DOMEST 


FOREIGN 


$20,149 


$2,276 


1916 
“~ —s 
Value. 
$46,509 
110,001 
290,304 


264,2 
48, 





RUBBER MANUFACTURES. 


Seven Months Ending 





January, 1916. 
ft _ ~~ 
Pounds. Value. 
1,555,171 $592,907 
1,604,789 528,493 
15,030,340 644,155 
1,420,914 154,789 
19,611,214 $1,920,344 
156,864 $75,223 
1,708,011 623,400 
42,186,534 24, 960, 492 
677,485 300,159 
1,290,338 459,568 
28,900,347 11,690,080 
3,889,279 1,694,303 
58,574,655 31,119,327 
406,051 246 276 
137,789, 564 $71,168,828 
9,513,547 $713,277 
166,924,325 $73, 802, 459 
3,969,707 $1, (419, 842 
$5,781 
172,656 
$178,437 
$11,363 


IC MERCHANDISE. 


Seven Months Ending 
January, 1916. 
Pounds. 
2,269,725 
3,897,202 


1, 245, 094 
598,753 


5,465,447 
736,894 
128,979 
268,638 
796,888 
167,580 

2,190,826 





$9,755,252 


$1,784,608 
86,263 
3,428,436 


89,245 





. $19,102,028 


MERCHANDISE 


Seven Months > re 





January, 1916 January, |! 
UNMAN UFACTURED— ‘ - — — ———_——— 
Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. 
Balata 7,947 $2,982 196,087 $78,386 
Guayule gum 18,500 7,770 
Gutta jelutong 2,77: 305 
Gutta percha ; ‘ 57,640 9,351 
India rubber ....... 607,509 411,612 2,469,269 1,347,892 
Scrap and refuse 9,204 734 
Totals, unmanufactured 610,456 $414,594 2,753,473 $1,444,438 
Chlle aces: + eT $6,301 98,906 $28,341 
MANU FACTURED— 
Gutta percha ...... , , $185 
India rubber $560 7,595 
Totals, manufactured $560 $7,780 
EXPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS TO NON-CONTIGUOUS 
TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
January, 1916. January, 1916 

Seven Months Ending 
Pounds. Value. P ounds. Value. 

To Alaska: 
Belting, hose and packing , 7 $4,745 naemene $71,393 
Boots and shoes. . (pairs) 2,961 5,457 39,940 102,053 
All other goods e« 1,466 . 19,458 
Totals $11,668 $192,904 

To Hawaii: 
Belting, hose and pane $6,708 $53,769 
Automobile tires ..... 71,021 311,192 
i Ce <isaccoases 7,025 36,333 
Other rubber goods ee 7,362 $1,336 
EEE. Uikeccetccece  ssesens $92,116 $452,630 











To Philippine Islands: 





Belting, hose and packing ....... $4,361 aveenee $23,088 
Boots and shoes. . (pairs) wn eons $16,706 14,690 
ME deanaehensesedd es aoe 19,340 rr 189,749 
Other rubber r goods lei 33,187 105,928 

eer $56,888 $323,455 

To Porto Rico: 

Belting, hose and packing $2,191 $25,742 
Automobile tires........ 30,946 213,789 
SE EE cnndaadias swe 1,285 13,695 
Other rubber goods ..... 5,510 38,545 

Totals $39,932 $291,771 





UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF RUBBER AND RUB- 
BER MANUFACTURES FOR QUARTER ENDING 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1915. 
July 1 to Sept. 30, i915. 


ome aan 
India rubber, gutta percha, etc, Pounds. Value. 
Unmanu factured—(free) : 
SE Wr cddshedessas 6 secnwesdbedd sven 571,291 $227,864 
Guayule gum ........... 1,378,854 396, "406 
Cs SOD wa cnn cnbececees 7,777,902 337,305 
SN ns ce wkaee eee aS ok ee 720,821 80,438 
Se Pn, «sevebdneesesabsneseséadat 55,393,384 27,730,562 
Scrap rubber 3,787,779 225,290 
Reclaimed rubber ...........cececceccceee. 576 497 91,301 
OE axetisednnnsedtvsteendaasenedes 70,206,52 28 $29,089,166 
Manufactured— (dutiable): 
SN DOPURR cecsccccnseesvsguwe -10 per cent $3,272 
India rubber: .......-sses++s. -...10 per cent 115,829 
Druggists’ sundries of rubber....... 15 per cent 5,464 
Hard rubber . ‘ : .25 per cent 7,952 
Rubber sponges ......--cccccocess 15 per cent 1,837 
Substitutes, elasticon, etc. 15 per cent 2,867 
BEE 4kG is beck enwdeies epeeehendsaaets Seaen Xk $137,221 
IE I ia haee es ed Te Cs Cet ed Benen S 952,018 $336,522 
PN 6 kn ocicn <eependensstss.6bdaseetiness 544,441 285,762 
PRONED 0 5.u 62 6806460608646 00060 Gen see ees 1,496,459 $622,284 


RUBBER STATISTICS FOR CANADA. 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. 
Ten Months Ending 


























January, 1916. January, 1916. 
UN MANU FACTURED—-( free) _ — +  —___4*____, 
Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. 
Rubber and gutta percha, crude 
caoutchouc or india rubber. 
From Great Britain .......... 353,296 $236,863 4,046,261 $2,223,638 
United States .. . 619,556 395,764 3,618,324 1,907,407 
Brit. Straits Settle ments. ophawer err 22,574 11,659 
Other countries ..... : 35,267 12,739 232,045 106,318 
Totals 1,008,119 $645,366 7,919,204 $4,249,022 
Rubber, re-covered: 
From Great Britain........... a rer 4,392 $2,482 
Se SOD cnccewvcave 553,934 $78,679 3,925,905 504,684 
PED costendies cone 553,934 $78,679 3,930,297 $507,166 
Hard rubber, in sheets and rods 
From Great Britain........... $64 2,302 $1,404 
United States .......... 28,343 3,264 154,946 17,731 
PAD. cecocccces 28,401 $3,328 157,248 $19,135 
Rubber substitute 
From Great Britain........... vase émcens 16,644 $1,812 
United States ........ 61,894 $4,060 451,670 35,194 
WEED wencenconsss 61,894 $4,060 468,314 $37,006 
Rubber, powdered, and rubber or 
gutta percha waste: 
From Great Britain........... ee eae itece 7,314 $579 
United States .......... 146,678 $7,516 1,007,382 60,904 
Other countries ........ 3,120 96 15,514 630 
ee 149,798 $7,612 1,030,210 $62,113 
Rubber thread, not covered: 
rom United States....... 2,423 $3,388 25,739 $35,300 
Balata, crude: 
From United States.......... 1,644 $991 
Chicle, crude: 
From Great Britain........... osebece ine 2,888 $1,675 
United States ......... 11,180 $3,354 242,151 92,911 
British Honduras ...... 132,529 50,245 965,526 356,818 
DE é2dbbevedseuvies 89,449 33,133 305,929 113,023 
Mn esnsudeee 233,158 $86,732 1,516,494 $564,427 
Ten Months Ending 
January, 1916. January, 1916. 
———y, me ~ 
Prefer- Prefer- 
General ential General ential 
ManvurFacturep—(dutiable) : Tariff. Tariff ariff. Tariff. 
Value. Value Value. Value. 
Waterproof clothing: 
From Great Britain........... opibene $8,089 $3,454 $282,974 
United States ..... eases $9,854 oteonwe 89,952 senctes 
ther countries ........ owndees enitees 63 ececece 
Totals cccccvccccce $9,854 $8,089 $93,469 $282,974 
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MANUFACTURED—( dutiabie) : 


Hose, lined with rubber: 
From Great Britain........... 
United States ....... 


Totals 


Mats and matting: 
From Great Britain........... 
United States 


WE. dd anastdser< 

Packing: 
From Great Britain 
United States 


Totals 

Tires of rubber for all vehicles: 
from Great Britain 
United States 

France 

Other countries 


WEE. wheneecsncde 
*Rubber cement and all manufac- 
tures of india and 


rubber 

gutta percha, N. O. P 

From Great Britain 
United States 
Other countries ... 


Totals 
Hard rubber in tubes: 
From United States 


Boots and shoes: 
From Great Britain 
United States 
Other countries 





ME. ps6 cuvevese 

Belting: 
From Great Britain 
United States 


Totals 


Webbing—over one inch wide: 
From Great Britain 
United States 


Totals 


Ten Months Ending 
January, 1916. 


January, 1916. 
—EE a 


— 





a 
Prefer- 






































Prefer- 

Genera! ential General ential 

Tariff. Tariff. Tariff. Tariff. 

Value. Value. Value. Value. 

ee $109 omnnes $529 

$7,062 osesese RS eer 

$7,062 $109 $61,136 $529 

een $121 

$2,207 anes 

$2,207 $121 

$201 $1,199 

41,527 osescce 

$41,728 $1,199 

$14,102 $22,882 

SRE svécces 
16,437 
1,817 

$84,164 $975 $1,155,518 $22,882 

$31 $12,867 $2,416 $132,953 

Gh. |. cetaceans EE. Wik conea 
688 

$49,126 $12,867 $477,246 , $132,953 
$283 $3,196 

—— _ Tete $11,546 

$5,755 aed $73,168 ouene 
es wie 10 
$5,755 $73,178 

sabe $11 fie Pee $1,172 
$3,835 er $42,962 
$3,835 $119 $42,962 
$11 $78 
20,320 os 138,309 
ead ee 330 

$20, 331 $894 $138,717 $11,505 


*In addition the imports of rubber cement and all manufactures of india 
rubber and gutta percha not otherwise provided for amounted to $251 from 


various countries for January; 


and $207 from Great Britain and 


$2,046 


from various countries for the ten months ending January, 1916, the values 


being at treaty rates. 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN RUBBER GOODS. 


MANUFACTURED, DuTIABLE— 


Belting: 
To Great Britain .... 
" United States 
Newfoundland 
Other countries 


BOOMS ccccccscece 
Hose: 

To Great Britain 
United States 
Newfoundland 
Other countries 


Totals 


Boots and shoes: 
To Great Britain . 
United States 
Newfoundland 
Australia 


Totals 


Mats and matting: 
To Great Britain 
Other countries 


a rl 
To Great Britain 
United States 
Newfoundland ..........- 
Other countries 


Totals 

*Rubber waste: 
To Great Britain 
United States 





Ten Months Ending 






































y, 1916. ys 1916. 
January, 191¢ ee . 
Prod- Re-exports « Prod- Re-exports 
uce of of foreign uceof of foreign 
Canada. — Canada. goods. 
Value. Value. Value. Value. 
ones $150 comes 
dati 424 $58 
$888 1,000 ade 
ines 33 
$888 $1,607 $58 
$3,017 $14,625 
3,976 
267 3,233 
9,404 11,304 
$12,728 $33, 138 $201 
$162,981 $580,289 james 
imaes 3,531 $492 
2,843 72,602 aban 
2,457 26,774 sean 
4,041 23,235 327 
$172,322 $706,431 $819 
$1,254 $1,254 
31 464 
8 . errr ye $1,718 
‘ $27 $10 
. 39 202 
otceeee eee 140 eee 
. 62 
$268 $212 
$6,368 ongeewe $6,368 bimiens 
62,195 cowseee 475,089 $1,964 
$68,563 $481,457 








All other mnf.. N. O. P.: 














Zo Gowes Batbele occ codes csex $109,824 $30 $749,508 $3,701 
United Sembee 2. ccccccccs 4,352 4,896 100,154 280,014 
Newfoundland ........... 154 eéeabien 4,951 785 
i se os beens os 4,576 etee 
Other countries .......... 20,071 - 97,345 10 

EE iv. eeeienesdar $134,401 $4,926 $956,534 $284,510 
7Gum chicle: 

BO ee TS cei ccccceses sconens peredns $10,000 nacenee 
United States ..........+. $120,048 $1,000 640,251 $112,840 
Other countries .......... esses - 42,216 1,107 

NE 6 isksnehees $120,048 $1,000 $692,467 “$1 13, 947 


*During January, 
Britain, being the tetal amount shipped 
ary, 1916; also 862,100 
the month of January, making a total 
months ending January, 1916. 

+During January, 201,595 
United States. 
was exported to Great Britain, 
64,620 pounds to various countries. 


pounds 


for the 


of 


During the ten months ending January, 1916, 
1,169,763 pounds to the United States, 


60,600 pounds of rubber waste was exported to Great 
ten months ending Janu- 
pounds was exported to the United States during 
7,490,200 


pounds for the ten 


of gum chicle was exported to the 


20,000 pounds 
and 


UNITED KINGDOM "RUBBER STATISTICS FOR 
MONTH ENDING MARCH 31, 1916. 


IMPORTS. 
March, 1916. 
UN MANUFACTURED— ————__— - 
Pounds. Value. 
Crude rubber: 
From Dutch East Indies... 475,800 $384,834 
Frenck West Africa. 447,900 227,181 
Ce GA aconckecs 152,400 49,737 
Other countries’ in 

FD 4 ac2cewsbesic 955,700 547,008 
DE. svincwsekhndeed 35,500 23,722 
srazil ine nko Weeee 2.518,300 1,691,280 
British India ....... 392,800 285,637 


Straits Settlements and 
dependencies, includ- 


ing Labuan ....... 6,188,400 
Federated Malay 

States eoetccones Beneee 
Cevlon and depend- 

err 2,702,000 
Other countries 253,000 


4,763,918 


1,428,019 


TAS ccccssvees 16,2 286, 00 $11,647,196 
Waste and reciaimed rubber.. 697.600 $58,485 
Gets. SUGGES. os ccccccecescows 863,000 365,827 

MANU FACTURED— 
Apparel, waterproofed oxen we $8,573 
Boots and shoes—dozen pairs 17,220 197,957 
Insulated wire .......-2-205+. pane 106,558 
Submarine cables ........... pane 
Automobile tires and tubes... 1,215,782 
Motorcycle tires and tubes. 25,039 
Cycle tires and tubes... . 31,381 
Tires not specified........... nee 2.449 
EXPORTS. 


MANUFACTURED— —- 
Pounds. 


Apparel, waterproofed: 
SORE | avacedsaneeec 
British South Africa.... 
British East Indies..... 
POEIGE 6 at seasseerese 
New Zealand .......... 
Canada imdeCnneeeere 
Other countries eee T 
| rere 
Boots and shoes—dozen pars 


Insulated wire 
Submarine cables ........... 
Automobile tires and tubes... 
Motorcycle tires and tubes... . 
Cycle tires and tubes......... 
Tires not specified. 
Manufactures not 


specifi ed a 


March, 1916. 


Value. 


$26,550 


$212,635 


$36,076 
199,134 
208,377 
366,565 

34,870 
219,448 

67,408 
619,699 


March, 1916. 
sania 


UNMANUFACTURED— -- ———_—_—__—, 
Pounds, Value. 
Crude rubber: 

of. are 1,397,800 $987,599 
ENE are 1, 676, 400 1,277,036 
United States .......... 4,544,700 3,522,193 
Other countries ........ 1,815,500 1,345,350 
Totals .......00 9,434,400 $7,132,178 
Waste and reclaimed rubber.. 104,900 $17,729 
Gutta percha ....cccccccccees 40,900 10,959 

MANUFACTURED— 
Apparel, waterproofed ....... «s+. $253 
Boots and shoes—dozen pairs 3,730 21,141 
Insulated wire .........-+s00. Ok00e 08 9,477 
Automobile tires and tubes. ... 338,620 
Motorcycle tires and tubes. 592 
Cycle tires and tubes........ 3,164 
Tires not specified........... 1,963 





Three Months Ending 
March, 1916. 
= sheen 





Pounds. Value. 


1,490,400 $1,143,767 


634,900 25,513 
331,200 121,544 
2,338,500 1,256,126 
589,800 417,683 
6,694,500 4,800,256 
1,045,300 807,241 


14,513,600 11,122,115 


6,395,400 4,717,529 


6,717,200 5,2 
602,400 + 
41,353, 200 $30,. 374, 744 
i, 907, 500 $197, "000 
2,187,000 1,006,482 





$17,510 


"60,506 510.771 


Three Months poms 
March, 191 19 


Pounds. 


Vv alue. 


$91,868 


$562 2,447 


$111,965 
541,992 
333,736 
1,129,196 
95,487 
712,291 
202,278 
,679,563 


~ 


EXPORTS—FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Three Months Ending 
March, 1916, 





Pounds. Value. 
2,929,900 $1,935,754 
5,109,600 3,978,355 

15,084,800 11,230,231 
4,828,800 3,382,696 
27,953,100 $20,527,036 

163,500 $27,634 

160,100 83,942 

esisese $355 

10,572 61,267 
hes 25,87 

1,016,182 

7,663 

58,315 

2,940 
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THE RUBBER SCRAP MARKET. 
NEW YORK. 

HE break in the shoe market: that had been confidently pre- 
dicted, occurred during the first week in April, and boots 
and shoes declined to 9@9% cents. Auto tires, while not so 
badly affected as boots and shoes, were influenced by the down- 
ward movement, and mixed tires sold to the mills for 6% 
cents delivered. G. & G. tires brought 8% to 8% cents. 
Che other tire sorts failed to be of interest even at easier 
prices, while No. | inner tubes at 29 cents were neglected through 
anticipation of lower prices. The mechanical grades all exhibited 
easy tendencies due to the small demand occasioned by general 
tone of the market. This general weakness and subsequent de- 
cline of prices in all grades is due to the similar condition of 

crude rubber that is always a prime factor in scrap conditions. 

Spring collections are very much heavier this year, a circum- 
stance to be expected when the enormous consumption of rub- 
ber is considered. These large accumulations of scrap naturally 
have a depressing influence on price values. 

On April 22 sales of shoes were made at 8% cents delivered, 
although some mills frankly held out for 8% cents. The actual 
amount of business doing was not large, according to reliable re- 
ports, and this view is substantiated by the prevailing quietness 
rhe tire situation is still weaker as the month draws to a close. 
and mixed auto tires were quoted at 6% cents delivered, though 
actual sales could not be consummated at more than 6% cents. 
Some G. & G. tires were going at 8% cents, but a shade better 
was offered by the mills. Inner tubes were easier with No. 1 
grades, selling at 28 cents delivered. Mechanical grades were 
weak, particularly hose, the garden variety bringing $1.40 deliv- 
ered to the mill. Air brake hose appeared to be in good demand, 
but prices were lower than a fortnight ago 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS FOR CARLOAD LOTS DELIVERED 
APRIL 28, 1916 


Prices subject to change without notice 
Per Pound. 
Boots and shoes , ‘ $0.0874@ 0.09 
Trimmed arctics : 06% @ .07 
White tires, Goodrich and Goodyear 084% @ 08% 
Auto tires, standard white ' 06%@ .0635 
standard mixed sen 06% @ .0635 
stripped inguaranteed ‘ 04K%@ 04% 
Auto peelings, No. | 09%@ .10 
No 08%@ 09 
Inner tubes, No, 1 ‘ .28%@ .29 
No. 2 12%@ .13 
red 12%@ .13 
Irony tires ; 02 @ 02% 
Bicycle tires 044%@ 04% 
Solid tires ‘ 05% @ .05% 
White scrap, No, 1 14 @ .15% 
N : 10 @ .il 
Red scrap, Ne l ‘ 10%@ .11% 
‘ ° 08 @ .09 
Mixed black scrap, N 044%@ 04% 
Ni 03% @ .04 
Rubber car springs : 04%@ .05 
Horse shoe pads a 044%@ .04% 
Matting and packings owe Ol @ OL% 
Garden hose 014% @ O1% 
Air brake hose oe 0OS%@ .06% 
Cotton fire hose 02%@ .02% 
Large hose 01%@ .02 
Hard rubber scrap, No. 1, bright fracture : 25 @ .26 
Battery jars (black compound 03 @ 
Insulated wire stripping 03%@ .03% 


Rubber heels 


MARKET FOR COTTON AND OTHER FABRICS. 
NEW YORK. 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 

* HE Alexandria market developed weakness about the middle 

of March and prices steadily declined, showing a loss of 
about % cent on the old crop cotton. This reaction is apparently 
of local origin, as the American markets were generally well sus- 
tained. Prices for new crop futures have been averaging about 
2 cents less than those for the old crop for some time. The 
statistical local position continues to grow stronger daily, stocks 
are decreasing, and the interior is now practically cleared of 
cotton. It must not be forgotten that before getting new cot- 
ton, five months’ requirements are to be filled, and the present 
stocks at Alexandria are insignificant 





SEA ISLAND COTTON, 

The southern markets have been quiet for the past month, 
and prices show very little change as compared to the figures 
of a month ago. The entire crop has been disposed of, and is 
now in second hands, consequently the southern markets are 
closed until the next crop comes in. On April 21 there were 
67,903 bales in sight at all ports, compared to 63,754 at the same 


date last year. FABRICS. 


Great Britain’s cotton fabric embargo, that went into effect 
last month, was the result of England’s desire to facilitate the 
shipment of war orders. Permits must be obtained from the 
British Consul for all shipments of cotton fabrics, and those 
classed as necessities are given preference over all others. This 
new order went into effect without disturbing the market. 

Tire fabrics are still high, and deliveries on contracts are 
usually delayed. Supplies are used up so rapidly that the rub- 
ber mills are unable to maintain any stocks of tire fabric, what- 
ever. There has been no change in the market during the month, 
and prices are firm. 

COTTON DUCK. 

Trade conditions are prosperous and the demand is good for 
hose and mechanical duck, in fact, deliveries are only restricted 
by the question of securing raw materials promptly. Goods are 
going into consumption as soon as they are shipped. Auto top 
manufacturers are buying for 1917 deliveries. 

Most of thé ducks, drills, sheeting, etc., used by the rubber 
trade are sold up to the end of the year. Indeed, many contracts 
have already been written, covering the first six months of 1917 
and options are called for on deliveries, during the last half of the 
coming year. The demand seems to be increasing, and prices have 
advanced in a firm market. There is little doubt that the recent 
advance in wages paid the textile workers in New England 
will become general throughout the East. American textile 
workers will then enjoy the distinction of being the highest paid 
labor in the textile world. That the direct cause of this increase is 
entirely due to the high wages paid by manufacturers of muni- 
tions, there is no doubt, and it is equally true that when normal 
conditions once more prevail, wages will be revised. 

NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 


APRIL 28, 1916. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


\eroplane and Balloon Fabrics: 


Wamsutta, S. A Sly Ue ato sebess 4008s yerd $0.22 @ 
ea a, estan s cenkaciebeee 22 @ 
O/X B. FPR se cccccssccenceoes 12%@ 
Wool Stockinettes—52-inch: 
DONE. .6.5666.066 00 6b060 s5a568 es 6.0 C0 eset Cesen yard 1.12K%@ 
POUND gc dureesé cenee< beSbesEt bn Eee texcnnode “ 1.2 
SED» 6adbb ove ceensareeudocsceecéayseeerens ‘ 1.50 @ 
Cotton Stockinettes—52-inch: 
ET ha Dekee sé 00% Babs 0d debeeet sens stneeneed yard 49 @ .50 
PEED coccecence ceceseseseoveseoeoccecesesées 39 @ .40 
F—14-ounce nove 0 ee dpubhuseds Ctskenh acebuncsbenen 53 @ .54 
Sen CE J ddeos 600t0906e sn bCGbbuses bub eeedeueeess 43 @ «44 
PE... angne ee hs thd UNOS ONSe Ree beensedceneete 48 @ .49 
in EEE. eee 06 oe 400 00d be ONE RED D4 bES bheSte re etens ds 40%@ 41% 


Colors—white, black, blue, brown. 
Tire Fabrics: 


17%4-ounce Sea Island, combed........... . .Square yard 75 @ .78 
17%4-ounce Egyptian, combed....... Terr Tree 70 @ 
17%-ounce Egyptian, carded ....... svinddand) éyvddes et 67 @ 
17%-ounce Peelers, carded .. sneee - anata al eadie 46 @ 
Sheeting 
SE 6 oc ccepeseedns 6b-esnasseuseeds nest yard 10%@ 
GER BRS 606 ce cccccccccdecestcccccescescocecees 10 @ 
GARE BFE occ edcvesescestetecssvsceseodesserees 09% @ 
GREER SEP GETE oc ccc cccccsccsccccccecvesccesvosecoes 08% @ 
SE SUE o.oo 6.6660 bdks bbe NCO RCE Sede cceceienés 084%@ 
Osnaburgs: 
GD BS ccc cccnccrcégedsessccossosoescucs yard 11K@ 
GERD BE ccc cceccvcccecsacscoscccvescescoecses 10K%@ 
SP SEE wat cccvececnchegetossoseneustacescnse 104%@ 
Mechanical Ducks: 
PE <ivetdeenssebducavecosivtaesddesvecceavecasd pound 27%@ .28% 
De cn nbeene eh ides coetan tes owhes ceepencese 60008 .27%@ .28% 
Carriage Cloth Duck: 
38-inch 2.00-yard enameling duck...................jyard 13%@ 
ED BEE duccboverscatecetecnyéeced ccéuveduuee 15%@ 
TEM TED GUMGE oc ccc cece cccnescocccecesssccesoecce 33 @ 
FOE TPB GEED cc ccc ccccdcccccoccesoesceccesecssee 344 @ 
Drills: 
PE NE gsc ccvicadd cgudésisd eetebdnguounne yard 13K%@ 
GORE BE occ cc ccccwececeuc conceit est 660ss6sdess 11 @ 
SRE BEEN ccvccccctaccscccccceseseccectssosesvere 144%@ 
gf > ee peeasoe yee rey te errr ere 14%@ 
GENE DPE cc ccccdcvdcseceesesbesisccécceenssees 19K%@ 
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Yarns: CE ee EE eee rT Te eer vee yar 00 @ - 
ionth, Cee ee Be GUNS spec céctcnsvciaveobaows pound $0.28 @ .30 taas black ....-6-- eee ee eee cence reece eee a ereneeeeees 422 @ «25 
gures il ae ewe nndht cik5 Sd ade rSORAEED EER 27 @ «29 GE ox Gc cabd 65s Sa vcs Cot bewestdaekeedeerma a 40.00 @ 
- Imported Woolen Fabrics Specially Prepared for Rub- cayeamna, C. P. (drums) -..-.-.e-seeereeeeereceeces » 60 @ 
Graphite, flake (400 pound bbl.).........-....0eeeee: Ib. 26 @ 
nd is berizing—-Plain and Fancies: Seoodl &s00 Pate get Wb 06 @ 
, 63-inch, 3% to 7% ounces............ ....Square yard 38 @ 1.55 weere | pots ears bled ah head ¢ 
—- PO SUE OED vascencceinesnrssdccsekstaewes 35 @ .85 Groen euiée of chromium (casks). ..-......++-++ +2000: b. 23 @ 
roun MBS cece ete eeesececsrsesseesceseseteseseces . . 
were Imported Plaid Lining (Union and Cotton): oe Indian hey reduced grades EP Pe ree Ib. 02%@ .05% 
same G3-imch, 2 to 4 GUMCES .... 262s ccceccees ...square yard 35 75 PUTS COOMMAINE) oo vc ccccsceccsesedecces 06%@ «10 
Ss EE bc carececvecccésdcccesvcseswuxeus 20 @ .45 Infusorial earth, I So .00 @ 
Domestic Worsted Fabrics: bot DE cdnbaxestevens> ve ethaketneee .00 @ 
ff 36-inch, 4% to 8 ounces........-..--- ....Square yard 25 @ .45 Iron oxide, red, reduced grades...........+++sseeeees 02%@ .03 
ect Domestic Woven Plain Linings (Cotton) : red, | pure, Bright ....-..0csssesersersees ee 09 
e the Ss Ge OP OS GES occ ie dnc cicsecccweca square yard AS%Y@ .20 —_— CMINGPWAYS . 2... eee ce cree eecececerces 10 $ 4 
1 the Raincoat Cloth (Cotton): EE Sati RIO cached xwevnkd aanndsceaeeaee 14 @ .18 
Bombazine .....-cccccccccccccccccccccssccescscces yard 06 @ .08 ee I a a Oe Es 09% @ 
those TE 6866 060-0640 06086600 ee0es ceccerscesccneenteseoe 10 @ .15 Sw ll aaa ab aia ele ee 08K%@ 
Thi TEE GonWete hades 606000660260 06006000000060066se050Ne 20 @ .35 white, basic carbonate 08%@ 
s ED accciveabnd0eset oebensee bebnensousaneues 06 @ .15 CW, RUD GIs sg 6 os cc cccteccacuneens 08% @ 
WEEE ee esecrvevecccesccccoccccesecesoceseececsoosesse 06 | @ .09 Cee ORE Caan whine vcckus rd taceanyecaedi enamel 01%@ 01% 
Se 18%@ .25 RM. i ndicnakowadcietersh censsnccsontzanceseheges 09%@ 11% 
are Burlaps: Haagligh .cccccccccccscccccccvccesecccccoess 13 @ .14 
rub- EN cnc ccdnvcencesssaccdcsunsevened 100 yards none Lithopeme, GOMOES coos cccccvccccceccccescsscosvese b 16 @ 
SRS SS hr eer 7.50 @ ods os wae euciemperd 9 n0cueieee meee Ib. ASK@ .16 
yhat- EE one reidatc ehesienvenevetsashtdabeyendees 7.60 @ ED GE in 6. scree dccecesssctsaeaneereans kb =12 @ 435 
PED ecb in dba cedeckeres cdoctevcessonvseceses 10.00 @ CE 5.00 nr anes nt casawceens Ib. 40 @ .45 
onth, 40—1034-ounce ........020--005 it V6 bs ce daeieeenewee 10.15 @ Beery, Teles Bees. 2c cvciviesnes Ib. 10 @ 
ED occ csc ke nenenees ether keewany sandeeenses 8.85 @ BEE voce ca Gi.evn essed egnsewaneds lb. 45 @ .S5S0 
SE ccriqwi vad ubabebaen dures beknettantesessenre 9 @ Magnesite, calcined, powdered .......-..0--0eeeeeeee ton 35.00 @39.00 
PEE wind éve-csseenbhiuaedaerasseaddsedencevess 14.75 @ BE, GENE sc ccsdcccesccscersassonccseseesevoess Ib. 03%@ .05% 
| for Mimeral fUBBOr occ ccc cc cccccccvcesscccetccsccescees Ib. 01%@ .03% 
| een: Naphtha, stove gasolene (steel bbls.)........++++++++: gal. .24 @ 
cted 66@ degrees Mn eee eee e ees -..gal. .28 @ 
ose THE MARKET FOR CHEMICALS AND COMPOUND- sere degrees TTT gal. 4 8 
ae )@6=)=}3)hi‘<M—i<‘a” |”: re ie ercennenn gal. 
top ING INGREDIENTS. OM, MN, osc55 0860s cecescecccssdeneavosnses -veelb. = 85) @ 1.25 
—~ 4. ; : : , RE ED de westdececenses ieetiasbeaneenne” x 77 @ 8! 
RICE changes during the month have not been important " * G €pen e aelhh ARRREM R Se AIT IS A RLY “16 @ 20 
bber and most materials have been held at previously quoted me maaaannes? efeneese50) 60 4 
acts levels. This is true of litharge, white lead, orange mineral, zinc rapeseed . Aa ae 1.05 @ 1.15 
_: | Ricks ofa lay. litt $ d whiti Bish ori rosin, heavy body . 30 @ 
1917 oxide, lampblack, china clay, lithopone and whiting. igh prices tar (cases) paid see ee ice “ocanee ‘ced edit: 18 @ 
e ofep » ; » ma © b « : ; soluble aniline colors, yellow, orange, red, vio et, 
the and scarcity of some materials have contributed to retard jobbing in omen ..... mae appiipdiners oes Pb mired 5 ib. 350 © 5.00 
lave activity. CQeamen Gaara, Gomes oo. cccsccscsccevesiveccsse > 12%@ 
-ent Barytes has sold at advanced prices and the market is strength- Petrolatuin re Sine eee Ce ie are ae ib 4 @ 04% 
> xt only > or ~ons ing z i etrolewmM QTeaSe 2... cc cece ccc erecccesssssssessves , 024%@ .04% 
and ened not only by good consuming demand, but also by increased ET Coe *e ve nes ecensapednpass sucereate ss ib £2. 
tile cost of production. Pine tar wos iceocceeceeeceeessecescessesseeeseens bbl. 6.50 @ 
said The movement of prices for spirits of turpentine was down- Pte lea al s seid gesbeaakoneaiekaniese tb. r+ = 
c. rs ; > last week of > . - INS Be BID 6.06.66 v0 kc 580cbesd sasssusetscesoesenes - 1.50 @ 1.70 
) 0 
e is ward during the last week of the m nth. There has been no ap Ay | Slade palabras = b. 20 @ 
1ni- parent realization of the expected spring inquiry so far, and pri- Pumice stone, powdered (bbls.)...........0eeeeeeeees Ib. 02 @ .03 
» values » said have settle hom t st basi este, FORMAMEE, TEMBER sce cccccescasscccvessesses lb. 18 @ .20 
mal mary values are said to have settled to a lower than cost basis. granulated prelaideepeniaenals arta bit 20. bb ‘134%@ ‘14 
f caustic sodz rte ‘ ark MOE seco ccasesewesssecensenesten ‘ 12 @ .13 
In the case of caustic soda the undertone of the spot market ail dealt cela ren reno 0 crenata im cu Sen 
continues heavy, on account of the amount of resale stock held Rotten stone, powdered..............cceceeeeeeeunees lb =§=6.03%@_ .05 
by s 1 ] 1 TI » J bility — oe tonnage has DN EEE 66.6.6 6 9-0 ¥b.0.s 566690004000 000 06500080905 66 lb. .04%@ 
yy seconc lands. 1e inability to secure ocean tonnag Rubber compound, Richmond brand a le eee ee eS lb. 03 @ 
ssulted i oderate accur ions, and sellers are experiencin 64 brand.......--eceeeereeees ton 35.00 @ 
= uhed agit derate — multi . » and se pon a é Rubber substitute, block [irr beawindetteunkaatnaea ee lb. 08 @ .13 
some difficulty in moving goods into consuming channels. SEE Sannin tdandsduninseketatoaeene lb, 12%@ [18 
SOE. wsccvevettne ta nneueansaesee > 12%@ .18 
noite * ali » — . DES nnn c0d bean aneescdsecsetecsenurseneabadaded . 28 
NEW YORK QUOTATIONS, APRIL 28, 1916. Shellac, fine orange, RCE PETES TS RRS ITs B. “30 $ 32 
a ee sodas ™ I CIID 96.06. 000. cnvsessneSxsueeann cede on 9.50 15.00 
(Subject to change without netics.) Giese, GOEM, BOWENTOE. «oc veccccvccvseccovetencosess Ib. 03% 
Raptete COD o66csecigsesicsvedyscinesésisiacweh $0.40 @ Seay Geeettee CENTRE) «ions cess cssesccetssovvcese Ib. .09 
Acid, acetic, 28 per SE. Ges dseveuecveevssestet ib .07 % @$0.08 Sulphur, flour, velvet, Brooklyn brand (carloads)..... cwt. 215 @ 
0 our DE sctbhcaddecteoneences sh eaentd gal. 380 @ ED db eecawecevececnsnsesiédauteaounbsnacers ton 8.50 @15.00 
0 glacial, 99% (carboys) ...........eseeeeeeeeeee Ib. 50 @ DED. bb ivnndsers ctenad ses deredakieaeeeee ton 22.50 @35.00 
4 muriatic, DT the tiets ot cobddie ueled es eas aeee el lb. .03%@ TE I 6-099 6. 0:0.65 0.0 6050000s Cevedeaundndvatnen gal. 4.75 @ 5.00 
4 EE nnn dé cabenntenenresoastercnkeled Ib. .06% @ Tripolite earth, A hy jib 00nd pane telnet 1b, 02%@ 03% 
9 CGE ‘cinnddh win eneadht bud ous wadadenen Ib. 024@ .02% BE | cs dndie dcvnd ntudviwnd About lb. None 
1% Alumina Pigment, No. 1 (sacks and bbls.)....-.------ ton 14.00 a 00 Turpentine, pure on —  PPPPTPTITT TTT Tree ee gal. ABK@ .49 
EE. CNN ccc nncesenk$0snsseneed ton 22.00 OE Te ee gal. 43 @ 
Ammonium carbonate cdtckuth shies aaditwendwiaietos ae Ib. Ke 10 Venice pie Chee eueedes be tee bewee ieee gal. 10 @ 
8 Antimony, crimson, sulphuret ff, eS Ib. 80 @ .90 CE CD. 65d 60s 6600 U hs ned secawaceessbaeate Ib. 10 @ .50 
crimson, “Mephisto” (casks)............... lb. 85 @ Pee, NG 0 0nd 004 baanddndedetsrnaseaseee Ib. 1.00 @ 1.25 
golden, sulphuret of (casks)............... Ib. 75 @ BEE cneeeseen sexes eususeneeesakeeatey lb. 2.50 2.75 
golden, sulphuret, States brand, 16-17%... ./b. 65 TE e006 5 00b-00wenee'deneneenséwhved een Ib. 2.75 @ 3.0U 
ND car cna beewdceead beicbenetcdnckeus pwewkeeie ton 19.50 @21.00 Week; IEE ob ia ds cocevtceviewensnesensevseresenee Ib. .22 .25 
DD, tnteidkhéeksewedobagensheshantenseweondbaek ton 25.00 eswax, SD. citer saninne cheese oe ab he anne Ib. 50 @ .60 
Asphaltum “G” Rn ss es nadiincaeceutinncdd Ib. 02 @ EE 6h ei atancchdeervitanvedennn doen 1b. 10 @ .12 
Barium sulphate, precipitated ...............0.0e00es ton None MRR ESE ice JR att oahu tench kadaddae Ib, 25%@ .42 
I, ind, und oat og wipes 9:dstan moral ton 50.00 @65.00 SE I cs vinaueccexwicnd 00s pabenedcen lb. 65 @ .85 
DY £4.05 5s00nebndevewsdaheuebaneuetian ton 20.00 @25.00 PS cv chuchdd chedbehasnabnides Pe Ib. 65 @ .85 
EE PRRBARN Std 504000 6a6cendersicencesunvaueeed ton 140.00 @ MONA 2. cece reece esesccrreceserersssessecees Ib. 30 @ .32 
cd Lhe .. Jace cueg okbeaueaaeaaineeleninl gal. 80 @ paraffin, refined, :18/120 m. p. (cases).........- Ib, 054@ .06% 
ee tive is gannccianeseees sebeseueneren lb. 1.25 @ 123/125 m. p. (cases)......--.. Ib. 06 @ 07 
* Blac Mie hod 6Rt606 54 tccdhscenccdiewseetemEtee Ib 39 40 128/130 m. p. (cases)........+- Ib. 06%@ .08 
4 ea elie lalate paiae iseet Ib None 133/136 m. p. (cases).......... Ib. 07%@ 109% 
Lif Se errr ere te ee Ib 034%@ .07 crude, white, 117/119 m. p. (bbls.)...... Ib. .044@ 
3 § I 6 os an ot cnbenian tion wie wee hate None yellow, 124/126 m. p. (bbls.)..... Ib. 044%4@ .05 
9 yellow PE RENT ICAL IRS RGR T RAE NALD None We, BN inc aicdacdsed 4500 xe tone tianerasaeds cwt. 50 @ .60 
’ EE MN a actn as heard h ed ernie sokemek thenen Ib, .27%@ _ .35 ES Ie EEA S OTe cwt. AO @ .65 
Carbon, fisulphide DNR si. dchd sie besn koe See Ib, 08% @ iE ETE IE ERE LE, IG BPRS a = cwt. 70 @ .75 
TN i iunda be ede bibdre sate eh edielehee lb. 30 @ aris, white, American .........0+esceeees cwt. 85 @ .90 
ES ON. 6 cc. ccs ekis end aad Gane’ Ib, 21 @ Sy SNES «o.oo w cesocpeccesdicvevens cwt. -90 @ 1.50 
CE NE WEEE, oackeceresicsccvectiotenaans Ib. .05%4@ Wood pulp AXX (Coarlends)... 2.2.2 ccccccccsnccees ton 22.00 @ 
Chalk, precipitated, extra light .............cceseeceee 1b. 06 @ i. gg errr ere re Ib. 02 @ 
i ee  cscsenebeshessvecesaeeaeedsn Ib. 04 @ Zine oxide, American Process, ‘horsehead brand 
ey GE Fivinin dc dace cnlbaaasie veccedwnaewabe ton 10.00 @12.00 “special” ; .f. o. b. factory Ib. 1ALK@ 
ET hac. dinls 6 5 WEOKMA Wee welned beet Dawe ton 40.00 @ SOE sivicinesdeae .f. 0. b. factory Ib. 10%4%@ 
A Aas cunccksncwanccterecseergadued Ib. -20 @ .24 French process, green seal, f. 0. b. factory /b. -24%@ .24 
Oo) ee ee ee lb. 35 @ .65 red seal....f.o.b. factory Ib. .24 @ .24% 
a ee Oe eh ad Chee bbl. 4.50 @ white seal..f. o. b. factory /h. 25 @ .25% 
es 5's 05 Jh8d Wheeden diene wkedietes Ib. 104%@ Zine oxide, white seal (Coulston’s).........--.-+0+4++ Ib. 30 @ 
SE ae bdcd oes b4c4bRID 0b ed ene iereadsecee Zime Gullghide, PUTE oc cccccccccccsccscccecsssedovoves » None 
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FRENCH IMPORTS. “AND EXPORTS OF RUBBER 
AND RUBBER GOODS DURING 1915. 


Imports. Exports. 


= a 
Pounds. Value. 
256,040 $15,809,981 


134,907 


— 
Pounds. Value. 


5,136,780 $2,775,919 


Articles— 
Crude rubber .. iui 
Pure non- vulcanized rub! er in 

sheets ° 
Vulcanized rubber ‘threa: 1 Me : 
Elastic fabrics .. 138, 33,180 
Rubberized fabrics in pieces 59, 3,200 
Dress shields . on 
Garters, susper de rs, belts o osahee 
Card clo th ‘ , 28,; 72 3,120 
Rubberi aned | gat 217,800 

*Rubber footwear 2,209, ,260, 83,820 
Tires and inner tubes 8,729,380 
Belting, hose and packing 1,466,300 


645,971 
13,703 


29,915 
406,072 
46,899 
11,716,837 
1,015,288 


16,123,580 $16,350,604 


1,564.200 1,098,684 


Totals 


: 34,848,660 $20,730,844 


*Does not include 872,740 pounds impotted for the army. 





Clarence A. Evans, of Worcester, and Charles S. Burgess, of 
North Brookfield, have been appointed receivers for the B. & R. 
Rubber Co., of North Brookfield, Mass., under a bond of $50,000. 
The company has liabilities of $265,000, $80,000. It is 
understood that the receivers will operate the factory on present 
orders, for a month, for the purpose of determining what advan- 
tage the creditors may expect by a continuation of this policy. 


assets, 








